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THE    SPEECH,    &c. 


My  Lords, 

I  rise  to  address  your  Lordships 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  after  the  very  able  and 
candid  speech  of  the  noble  Marquis  who  has  just  sat 
down; — a  speech  which  I  may  say  I  have  heard 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Agreeing  as  I  do  in  the 
general  principles  which  have  been  laid  .down  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  and  in  most  of  the  points  to  which 
he  has  applied  those  principles,  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  oppose  the  motion,  although  I  certainly  do  not 
admit,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  noble  Marquis, 
the  importance  of  some  of  the  measures  which  he 
has  recommended  to  your  Lordships'  consideration. 

The  noble  Marquis  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  pro- 
perly limited  his  motion  to  the  consideration  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  of  the  best  means  of  improving 
and  extending  it. 
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It  is  only  by  such  a  limitation  of  our  inquiry  that 
it  can  be  conducted  with  any  prospect  of  an  advan- 
tageous result.  For,  if  the  proposition  were  to  em- 
brace the  wide  range  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
country — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial,— those  interests  would  be  brought  into  a  conflict 
that  must  lead  to  interminable  discussion;  and,  either 
nothing  would  be  done,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
proposed  to  do,  would  be  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
period. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
sider the  question  with  reference  to  our  foreign  trade 
only.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  our  foreign 
trade,  without  also  considering  our  internal  trade. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  advert  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  doing  many  things,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  which  it  might  be  very 
desirable  to  do,  under  other  circumstances,  without 
considering  what  is  our  domestic  situation  at  this  time. 
In  entering  on  the  present  discussion,  this  observation 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  material — not  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  inquiry,  for  that  I  have  already  declared 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  properly  limited,  but  with 
a  view  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject, — that  we  should  consider  why,  although  we 
acknowledge  that  there  are  other  circumstances  in  our 
general  situation  which  demand  our  serious  attention, 


we  should  not  extend  that  inquiry  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  noble  Marquis*  motion.  This  is  due  in  justice 
to  myself,  and  to  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  act.  The  interests  connected  with  our  foreign  trade 
are  highly  important,  but  I  should  be  deceiving  your 
Lordships  and  the  country,  were  I  to  say  that  they 
are,  the  most  important  interests  to  the  nation. 
When  I  look  at  the  petitions  which  are  pouring  in 
upon  us,  not  only  from  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, but  from  the  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom,  I  feel  bound  to 
state  the  reasons,  not  only  why  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  that  proposed  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  but  why,  in  the  official  situation 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  I  did  not  myself 
propose  such  an  inquiry. 

Undoubtedly,  if  I  were  of  opinion  that  a  more 
general  inquiry  would  be  beneficial,  I  should  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships. I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Marquis, 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  so  prejudicial,  or  so 
calculated  to  lead  to  unfortunate  results,  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial 
interests,  can  ever  justly  be  set  at  variance  with  each 
other. — I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Marquis, 
that  any  attempt  to  legislate  in  favour  of  one  of 


those  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  would 
be  most  destructive  to  the  whole. — I  entirely  agree 
with  the  noble  Marquis,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together  ;  that  the  strength  of  the  one  will  prove 
the  strength  of  the  others,  and  that  the  distress  of 
the  one  will  occasion  the  distress  of  the  others.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  regret,  that  in  any  of  the 
petitions  which  have  been  laid  on  your  Lordships' 
table,  there  should  appear  a  disposition  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  one  from  the  interests  of  the 
others,  and  to  represent  them  as  at  variance,  and  as 
capable  of  being  separately  benefited.  The  more 
the  subject  is  sifted  and  examined,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  found — that,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  the  basis  of 
its  power  and  wealth ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  agricul- 
ture would  not  be  what  it  now  is, — the  fortunes  of 
those  who  have  profited  by  it,  would  not  be  what 
they  now  are,  had  not  agriculture  been  fostered  by 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  received  the  most 
important  advantages  from  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
pursuits. 

This  therefore  is  the  proposition  with  which  I  must 
set  out; — that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
are  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  ;  and  that 
while  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 


one,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  rest ;  on  the  other 
hand,  any  attempt  exclusively  to  favour  the  one, 
must  be  prejudicial  to  all.  With  this  general  view  of 
the  subject,  I  feel  that  the  principal  points  to  which  I 
ought  to  address  myself,  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  actual  situation  of  the  country  with  regard 
to  its  internal  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  foreign 
concerns;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  from  authentic 
documents,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  various 
great  interests  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ; 
to  probe  the  causes  of  the  distress  to  which  those 
interests  are  at  present  subject;  and,  lastly, to  examine 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  legislative  measures 
can  be  adopted  to  relieve  them. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  I  con- 
fess appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  at 
this  time.  With  every  disposition  to  do  complete 
justice  to  the  noble  Marquis*  object,  and  agreeing  in 
most  of  his  positions,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  essential  that  your  Lordships  should  decide 
what  you  will  not  do,  as  that  you  should  decide  what 
you  will  do;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
country  can  settle  into  the  tranquil  state  so  desirable, 
while  men's  minds  are  afloat,  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  ferment  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  proceeding  that  Parliament  may  adopt. 
The  sooner  therefore  that  this  is  determined,  the 
sooner  will  the  various  interests  in  society  harmonize, 


the  sooner  will  business  be  restored  to  its  proper 
level,  and  the  pursuits  of  industry  assume  an  aspect  of 
ascertained,  if  not  of  contented  exertion. 

The  first  point  then  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your 
Lordships'  attention,    is   the   state  of  our   internal 
commerce.     It  is  material  to  consider  whether  the 
distressed  state  of  that  commerce  has  grown  out  of 
any  diminution  in  our  internal  consumption,  or  has 
arisen  from  circumstances  connected  with  our  foreign 
trade.     I  trust,  that  I  shall  very  shortly  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  House,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  any  part  of  the  distress  which  pervades  our  in- 
ternal commerce,  has  arisen  from  a  reduction  in  the  use 
of  any  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption.     I  know 
but  of  one  of  those  articles,  the  consumption  of  which 
has  been  materially  reduced, — I  mean  that  of  Wine. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  actual 
and  the  comparative  state  of  our  home  consumption; 
and  in  doing  so,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  look  at 
the  amount  in  quantity,  rather  than  in  value;  the 
value  being  liable,  from  taxation  and  other  causes,  to 
fluctuate;    while  the  quantity  is  a  surer  criterion, 
for  determining   the  increase   or    the    decrease    of 
consumption. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  home 
consumption,  during  the  last  four  years,  of  the 
principal  articles,  on  which  the  duties  of  last  year 
were  imposed  ;    which,    if  it  be  your    Lordships' 


pleasure,  I  will  lay  on  the  table,  or  submit  to  a 
Committee,  should  a  Committee  be  appointed. — The 
fair  way  of  considering  the  subject,  is  to  compare 
the  average  consumption  of  the  three  years,  ending 
the  5th  April,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  with  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  year  ending  the  5th  April,  1820. 
— If  we  look  at  the  article  of  Tea  (which,  next  to 
bread,  is  the  article  of  most  general  use  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  nation)  we  shall  find  that  the 
average  consumption  of  the  years  ending  the  5th  of 
April,  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  was  2 1,650,870 lbs. 
and  that  the  consumption  from  the  5th  of  April, 
1819,  to  the  5th  of  April,  1820,  was  22,332, 117  lbs. 
being  some  increase.  In  the  article  of  Coffee, 
the  average  consumption  of  the  three  years  was 
7,523,5831bs.  and  the  consumption  of  the  last  year, 
7,358,856 lbs.  being  a  small  diminution.  In  the 
article  of  Tobacco,  the  average  consumption  of  the 
three  years,  was  1 1,967,71 1  lbs.  and  the  consumption 
of  the  last  year,  11, 175,917  lbs.  being,  I  must  admit, 
no  inconsiderable  diminution.  In  the  article  of  Malt, 
the  average  consumption  of  the  three  years,  was 
22,130,278  bushels,  and  the  consumption  of  the  last 
year,  23,971,387  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  above 
1,800,000  bushels.  In  the  article  of  Spirits— the 
average  consumption  of  the  three  years,  was  5, 173,755 
gallons,  and  the  consumption  of  the  last  year,  was 
4,801,937   gallons,    being  a  diminution   of   about 
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361,000  gallons.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  add. 
that  during  the  last  year  the  consumption  of  foreign 
spirits  has  been  considerably  greater  than  it  was  during 
the  three  preceding  years.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
observe  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  whole  of  these 
accounts  have  reference  to  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  only. 

In  this  view  of  the  comparative  consumption  of 
the  different  periods  which  I  have  described,  there 
can  be  no  fallacy.  It  has  been  taken  on  the  quantity 
of  the  articles  consumed  as  a  more  fair  criterion  than 
their  official  value; — it  has  been  taken  with  the 
view  of  comparing  the  actual  consumption  of  the 
last  year,  with  the  average  consumption  of  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding ;  and  the  result  of  that 
comparison  is,  that,  during  the  last  year  there  has  not 
only  been  no  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary,  some 
increase  in  the  Home  consumption.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  other  articles  respecting 
which  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  a  return 
of  the  quantity  consumed,  but  only  of  the  amount 
of  the  duties.  Upon  those  articles  on  which  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  taxation,  and  which  are  consumed 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Candles, 
Paper,  Hides,  Skins,  Soap,  Salt,  Bricks  and  Tiles, 
&c.  the  result  is  the  same  as  with  respect  to  the  articles 
which  I  before  specified.  In  some,  there  has  been  a 
trifling  decrease;  in  others,  there  has  been  an  increase ; 


but,  on  the  whole,  they  confirm  the  general  position, 
that  in  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country  there 
has  been  no  diminution.  This  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
a  subject  for  unqualified  satisfaction  ;  since  it  shews 
that  in  our  main  resource,  that  in  what  depends  on 
ourselves,  there  has  been  no  falling  off:  whatever 
local  distress  may  therefore  exist  in  the  country, 
this  is  a  sure  proof  that  our  general  wealth  has  not 
declined  ;  for  if  such  decline  or  defalcation  had  taken 
place  to  any  extent,  it  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  great  articles  of  our 
domestic  consumption. 

Having  considered  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  particularly  of  the  exportation  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures.  And  here,  I 
lament  to  say,  a  great  falling  off  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  last,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  in  the  year  1818, 
amounted  to  48,903,760/.,  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
in  the  year  1819,  amounted  only  to  37,939,506/. ; 
being  adiminution  to  the  considerable  amount  of  about 
eleven  millions.  But  then  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  year  1818  was  one  of  extraordinary  ex- 
portation ;  and  that  great  and  over-strained  efforts 
were  made  in  that  year  in  various  branches  of  our 
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industry  and  commerce.  It  will  therefore  be  a  fairer 
proceeding,  if  we  form  our  estimate  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade,  by  comparing  the  average 
exports  of  the  three  years,  1816,  1817,  and  1818, 
with  the  actual  exports  of  last  year.  It  appears  that 
the  average  exports  of  the  years  1816,  1817,  and 
1818,  amounted  to  45,161,756/. ;  thus  exhibiting  a 
deficiency  in  the  exports  of  last  year,  as  compared 
with  the  average  exports  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
of  about  7,220,000/.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
fallingofF: — and  the  question  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  is, — What  are  the  branches  in  which  this  falling 
off  has  principally  taken  place  ?  But  before  I  proceed 
to  that  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  material  that  your 
Lordships  should  consider  what  was  the  extent  of 
our  foreign  trade,  antecedently  to  the  late  war,  and 
also  during  those  years  of  the  war  in  which  it  was 
most  flourishing. 

In  stating  these  returns,  I  must  refer  to  the  official 
value  of  the  exports,  not  to  the  declared  value  as  in 
the  returns  I  have  just  quoted  ;  because  the  returns 
according  to  the  declared  value,  were  not  made  up 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period.  Prior  to  the 
French  war,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  condition,  in  the  year  1792. 
The  official  value  of  all  our  exports  in  that  year  was 
24,905,200/. ;  of  which  sura  the  British  manufactures 
and  produce  amounted  to  18,336,000/.     In  the  years 
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1806,  1807, 1808, 1809, 1810,  and  1811,  which  were 
the  years  of  the  war  in  which  our  foreign  commerce 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  official  value  of 
our  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
was — in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1806, 
25,000,000/.  (I  will,  to  save  your  Lordships' 
time,  state  the  sums  in  round  numbers);  in  1807, 
27,000,000/. ;— in  1808,  25,190,000/. ;  —  in  1809, 
26,000,000/.  ;— in  1810,  35,000,000/. ;— and  in 
1811,  34,900,000/.  Those,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, were  the  years  of  the  war  during  which  our 
foreign  commerce  was  in  the  greatest  activity.  The 
official  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1820,  was  35,625,673/.  This,  how- 
ever, I  only  mention  by  way  of  shewing  that  the 
diminution  has  not  been  below  that  which  was 
formerly  considered  as  a  condition  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity ; — admitting  as  I  must  that  our  foreign  com- 
merce has,  during  the  last  year,  suffered  a  very 
material  diminution,  when  compared  with  the  years 
immediately  preceding. 

The  first  question  for  our  consideration  is — In 
what  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  has  this  dimi- 
nution principally  taken  place?  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  has  been  much  diminution  in  our 
European  trade.  As  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  the  diminution  in  our 
exports  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the  last 
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year,  does  not  exceed  1,200,000/.     Of  this  diminu- 
tion, more  than  a  half  has  occurred  in  the  article  of 
refined  Sugars ;  a  trade  which   may  be  in  a  great 
measure  considered  as  lost  to  us ;  as,  since  the  opening 
of  the  West-India  colonies  belonging  to  other  States, 
and  of  the  Brazils,  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  continental  countries  have  of  course 
become  less  dependent  upon  this  country  for  this 
article  of  consumption.    The  falling  off  in  the  export 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  Conti- 
nent, does  not  therefore   exceed  600,000/.      With 
respect  to  Ireland,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  trade 
with  that  country  is  increasing.     One  great  branch 
of  the  diminution  which  our  foreign  commerce  has 
experienced  within   the  last  year    (and  which  was 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  Marquis  in  the  course 
of  his  observations),  is  to  be  traced  to  the  state  of  the 
East-Indian  market.     For  two  or  three  preceding 
years,    our  trade   with  the   East  Indies  had   been 
pushed  to  an  enormous  extent ; — to  an  extent  which 
it  was  impossible  that  any  rational  man  could  ex- 
pect would  be  permanent.     The  other,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  the  diminution,  is  the  decrease  of  our  trade 
with  the  United  States  of  America.     If  your  Lord- 
ships compare  the  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
America,   during   the    last  year,   with   the  exports 
during  the  preceding  year,  you  will  find  that  in  all 
the  great  articles  of  our  industry  and  commerce, 
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the  diminution  has  been  a  full  half.  In  1818,  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton  goods  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  amounted  to  2,432,301/.; — in  1819,  it 
amounted  only  to  1,109,138/.;  being  a  falling  off 
of  1,323, 163/.  The  exports  of  Glass,  Earthenware, 
Hardware,  and  Cutlery,  which,  in  the  year  1818, 
were  971,285/.,  were  reduced  in  the  year  1819  to 
546,741/.  The  amount  of  Woollen  goods  exported 
to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1818,  was 
3,160,406/.;  inl8l9,itdwindled  down  to  1,703,024/. 
In  short,  in  all  the  great  and  leading  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  of  a 
full  half  in  the  amount,  as  compared  with  the  last 
year;  and  of  above  3,500,000/.,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  our  exports  during  the  last  three  years. 
I  allow  that  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  our 
exports  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  it  is  to  the  state  of 
the  American  market  that  the  great  diminution  which 
has  occurred  in  the  export  of  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures is  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  attribu- 
table. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  cause  of 
this  diminution,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  noble  Marquis,  in 
laying  his  grounds  for  the  motion  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  your  Lordships,  made  several  observations 
on  the  present  state  of  trade  in  this  country,  the  truth 
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of  which  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny.  I  am 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  acknowledge  that  certain 
branches  of  our  trade  are  in  a  depressed  state.  The 
noble  Marquis  also  truly  says,  that  distress  is  not 
confined  to  this  country;  but  that  it  afflicts  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  has  even  extended  itself  to 
America.  The  noble  Marquis  also  truly  says,  that 
this  general  distress  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordi- 
nary convulsions  in  Europe  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  convulsions  which  unhinged  all  the  natural 
relations  between  nation  and  nation,  and  even  between 
man  and  man  ; — convulsions  which  have  produced 
the  most  extensive  effects  both  on  nations  and  indivi- 
duals. Unquestionably,  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  instability  of  property,  the  creation  of  fictitious 
capital,  and  all  the  other  evils  which  arose  during 
those  convulsions,  should  operate  in  the  production 
of  great  distress  in  every  country,  long  after  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  should  have  caused  the 
convulsions  themselves  to  cease. — But  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  the  times — that  to  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
and  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  this, — that,  great  as 
the  distress  is  in  every  country  in  Europe,  (and  cer- 
tainly it  prevails  more  or  less  in  every  country  in 
Europe,)  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment 
greater  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  it  is  in 
any  country  in  Europe.     I  desire  any  of  your  Lord- 
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ships,  or  any  other  individuals  who  may  be  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  distress  under  which  we  at  present 
labour,  to  our  debt,  to  excessive  taxation,  to 
tithes,  to  the  poor  rates,  or  to  any  cause  of  that 
nature,  to  look  at  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  I  think  that  they  will  then  pause  before  they 
ascribe  the  distress  which  we,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  are  now  suffering,  exclusively 
or  principally,  to  any  or  all  the  causes  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

My  Lords,  there  is  no  mystery  in  this.  I  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  made  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
cause  of  the  existing  distress  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  distress  cannot  proceed  from  any 
war  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  engaged  ; 
for, during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  America  has  been 
at  war  only  during  two  years.  Nevertheless,  she  has 
felt  the  effect  of  the  wars,  which  during  the  greatest 
part  of  that  period  have  raged  in  every  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  But  how  has  she  felt  it  ?  During  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  America  was  the  principal 
neutral  power.  During  a  part  of  that  war  she  was  the 
only  neutral  power.  She  enjoyed  the  most  extensive 
carrying  trade.  She  supplied  this  country,  and  she 
supplied  other  countries  with  many  articles,  which, 
neither  this  country,  nor  other  countries  could  at  the 
time  obtain  elsewhere.    What  was  the  natural  conse- 
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quencc  ?  That  America  increased  in  wealth,  in 
commerce,  in  arts,  in  population,  in  strength,  more 
rapidly  than  any  nation  ever  before  increased,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  twenty  years,  the  United 
States  of  America  made  a  greater  progress  than  the 
same  nation,  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of 
affairs,  could  have  accomplished  in  forty  years. 
But  now  all  the  world  is  at  peace.  Every  country, — 
at  leisure  to  attend  to  its  own  condition,  is  diligently 
cultivating  its  domestic  arts  and  industry.  The  state 
of  America,  my  Lords,  at  this  moment  is  not  so  much 
the  effect  of  present  positive  distress,  as  of  extraordinary 
past  prosperity.  She  must  retrograde  to  a  certain 
point.  It  is  the  result  of  former  advantages  which 
America  exclusively  enjoyed,  which  she  must  now 
reimburse  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  until  she 
has  returned  to  that  which  is  her  natural  con- 
dition. I  am  far  from  saying  this  invidiously. — 
On  former  occasions  I  have  sufficiently  shewn 
my  conviction,  that  there  is  no  country  more 
interested  than  England  is,  that  the  distress  of 
America  should  cease,  and  that  she  should  be 
enabled  to  continue  that  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  for  a  time  interrupted  ;  for,  of  all  the  powers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  America  is  the  one  whose 
increasing  population  and  immense  territory  furnish 
the  best  prospect  of  a  ready  market  for  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures.    Every  man,  therefore,  who 
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wishes  prosperity  to  England,  must  wish  prosperity 
to  America.  I  have  stated  these  facts,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  see  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  on 
this  important  subject; — that  it  may  not  ascribe  our 
distress  to  causes,  to  which  it  is  not  principally 
attributable  ; — that  it  may  be  aware  that  we  are 
only  enduring  a  fate  common  to  all;  to  that  nation 
which  has  been  at  peace  as  well  as  to  those  nations 
which  have  been  at  war;  to  that  country  which  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  neutral  traffic,  as  well  as  to 
those  countries  which  have  been  deprived  of  it ;  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
states  of  Europe.  I  have  stated  these  facts  to  shew, 
that  the  distress  which  has  fallen,  not  upon  one  or  two 
countries,  but  upon  the  whole  world,  is  the  result  of 
those  'political  convulsions,  which  it  is  not  now  the 
question,  whether  or  not  human  policy  and  wisdom 
might  have  prevented ;  but  the  effects  of  which,  it  is 
the  question,  how  far  human  policy  and  wisdom  may 
mitigate  ?  I  have  stated  these  facts  to  shew,  that  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  in  our  internal  situation,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  which  exhibits  a  decrease  in  our  domes- 
tic commerce  and  resources.  I  have  stated  these  facts 
to  shew,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe,  that  there 
has  been  any  material  diminution  in  our  European 
trade;  and  that,  if  there  has  been  any  diminution  in 
our  Asiatic  trade,  it  is  the  result  of  over-speculationy 
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an  evil  which  will  naturally  cure  itself.  I  have  stated 
these  facts  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  distress  at 
present  existing,  and  that  it  can  be  remedied  by 
time  alone.  If,  my  Lords,  we  were  to  adopt  any 
rash  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  tem- 
porary clamour,  the  only  effect  of  such  a  proceeding 
would  be,  to  continue,  if  not  to  perpetuate  the  evil. 
In  a  question  of  this  nature  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  and 
solicitations  of  parties  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
measures  they  disapprove,  or  recommend.  If  the 
people  of  the  world  are  poor,  no  legislative  interpo- 
sition can  make  them  do  that  which  they  would  do 
if  they  were  rich.  If  the  general  pressure  is  so  great 
that  our  manufactures  are  limited  in  their  sale,  our 
manufacturers  must  wait  with  patience  until  the 
supply  and  the  demand  adjust  themselves  to  each 
other.  Above  all,  my  Lords,  we  must  not  attempt 
by  artificial  means  to  remedy  distress,  which  such 
Means  are  always  calculated  to  aggravate  and  extend. 
Having  completed  what  I  wished  to  say  respecting 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  I  come  to  that 
which  is  the  more  immediate  subject  of  your  Lord- 
ships' consideration — a  practical  view  of  our  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  commerce.  The  noble 
Marquis  very  properly  grounded  his  motion  on  the 
general    principle — (a    general     principle,     which. 
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however,  he  was  too  much  of  a  statesman  not 
to  qualify)  —  of  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  that  general  principle,  I  can  entertain  no 
doubt.  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  what  would 
have  been  the  great  advantages  to  the  civilized 
world,  if  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  had 
been  acted  upon  by  every  nation,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  commercial  intercourse  with  its  neigh- 
bours. If  to  those  advantages  there  could  have 
been  any  exceptions,  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
would  have  been  but  few ;  and  I  am  also  per- 
suaded, that  the  cases  to  which  they  would  have 
referred,  would  not  have  been  in  themselves  con- 
nected with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  England. 
But,  my  Lords,  we  are  now  in  a  situation  in  which — I 
will  not  say,  that  a  reference  to  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted trade  can  be  of  no  use,  because  such  a 
reference  may  correct  erroneous  reasoning — but  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  or  for  any  country  in 
the  world,  but  the  United  States  of  America,  to  act 
unreservedly  on  that  principle,  The  commercial 
regulations  of  the  European  world  have  been  long 
established,  and  cannot  suddenly  be  departed  from. 

And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
only  point  in  the  noble  Marquis'  speech  in  which 
he  did  not  seem  to  me  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  your  Lordships,  was,  his  abstaining  from  say- 
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ing  any  thing  of  the  state  of  our  laws  respecting 
agriculture,  as  those  laws  are  connected  with  the 
very  important  subject  of  our  foreign  trade.  If  we 
look  to  the  general  principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  let 
us  at  the  same  time  look  to  the  state  of  our  laws  as 
they  regard  agricultural  produce.  Let  us  look  to 
our  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  a 
great  part  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  our 
heavy  restrictions  on  the  remainder.  Let  us  look  to 
our  Corn  laws;  to  our  laws  respecting  the  importation 
of  Cattle;  to  our  laws  regarding  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  Wool;  in  short,  to  all  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  agricultural  interest.  Under 
the  operation  of  these  laws  we  cannot  go  to  foreign 
countries  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  advantage. 
We  will  not  receive  their  Corn,  or  their  Cattle.  With 
the  exception  of  Wine,  and  some  other  articles,  we 
will  not  take  what  they  most  wish  to  give  us.  With 
what  propriety  may  not  those  countries  say  to  us, — 
"  If  you  talk  so  big  of  the  advantages  of  free  com- 
merce ;  if  you  value  so  highly  the  doctrines  of  your 
Adam  Smith,  shew  your  sincerity  and  your  justice 
by  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal  intercourse. 
Admit  our  agricultural  produce,  and  we  will  admit 
your  manufactures." — Your  Lordships  know  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accede  to  such  a  proposition. 
We  have  risen  to  our  present  greatness  under  a  dif- 
ferent system.     Some  suppose  that  we  have  risen  in 
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consequence  of  that  system.  Others,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  believe  that  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that  system. 
But,  whichever  of  these  hypotheses  be  true,  certain 
it  is  that  we  have  risen  under  a  very  different  system 
than  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  with  our  debt  and  taxation,  even 
if  they  were  but  half  their  existing  amount,  that  we 
can  suddenly  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade.  To  do 
so,  would  be  to  unhinge  the  whole  property  of  the 
country ;  to  make  a  change  in  the  value  of  every 
man's  possessions,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  those 
of  the  agriculturist — the  very  basis  of  our  opulence 
and  power. 

This  brings  me  to  a  question  which,  though  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  noble 
Marquis'  motion,  has  so  great  a  bearing  upon  it, 
that  I  should  not  discharge  my  duty  on  this  occasion 
without  adverting  to  it; — I  mean  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws.  I  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  year  1815, 
advocated  the  corn-bill.  In  common  with  all  the 
supporters  of  that  measure,  I  believed  that  it  was 
expedient  to  grant  an  additional  protection  to  the 
agriculturist.  I  thought  that,  after  the  peculiar 
situation  of  this  country,  during  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  some  branches  of  trade, 
although  excluded  from  others ;  after  the  unlimited 
extent  to  which  speculation  in  agriculture  had  been  for 
many  years  carried,  and  considering  the  low  compara- 
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tive  price  of  agricultural  produce  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ;  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
would  be  subjected  to  very  considerable  inconve- 
nience and  distress,  if  some  further  legislative  pro- 
tection were  not  afforded  to  it.  I  thought  the  corn- 
bill  was  advisable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  that 
convulsion  in  landed  property,  which  a  change  from 
such  a  war  to  such  a  peace,  might  otherwise  produce. 
On  that  ground,  I  supported  the  corn-bill.  During 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  I  recollect  that  several 
persons  were  desirous  of  instituting  a  long  previous 
inquiry ;  and  that  others,  still  more  erroneously, 
wished  to  wait  for  two  or  three  years,  to  see  how 
things  would  turn  out,  before  they  meddled  with  the 
subject,  At  that  time  I  told  those  who  maintained 
the  latter  opinion,  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most 
mistaken  one.  What  I  recommended  was — to  pass 
the  corn-bill  (and  thus  to  give  a  further,  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  thought,  a  proper  protection  to 
agriculture) ;  but  I  delivered  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
if  it  was  not  passed  then,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
at  all;  and  upon  this  ground,  which,  whether 
it  be  wise  or  not,  is  at  least  intelligible— that  I 
could  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  expedient 
to  give  a  further  protection  to  the  agriculturist,  but 
that  I  was  persuaded  that  the  worst  course  which  it 
was  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  adopt,  was  to  hang 
the  question  up  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;    that  the 
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consequence  of  not  legislating  at  all,  would  be,  that 
rents  would  fall, — that  a  compromise  would  take  place 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, — that  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  would  make  a  new  bargain, 
— and  that  if,  after  all  the  distress  incident  to  such 
changes  had  passed  away,  a  new  corn-bill  should  be 
agreed  to,  it  would  be  most  unequal  and  unjust  in  its 
operation.  I  contended  that  Parliament  owed  it  to 
the  interests  of  all — to  the  interests  of  the  landlord, — 
to  the  interests  of  the  tenant, — to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community — whether  it  decided  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  or  not,  at  least  to  decide; — to  adopt  a 
steady  course  ;  to  attend  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
that  eventful  period,  and  then  to  adhere  with  unde- 
viating  determination  to  whatever  line  of  conduct  its 
sense  of  public  duty  might  prescribe. — Such  would 
have  been  my  feeling  had  the  corn-bill  been  lost. 
In  that  case  I  would  never  again  have  promoted  it. 
Much  more  is  it  my  feeling  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  corn-bill  having  been  adopted.  What- 
ever may  be  the  distress  under  which  agriculture 
labours,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no  such  certain 
means  of  aggravating  that  distress  as  perpetually  to 
tamper  with  it  by  the  adoption  of  new  measures  and 
new  laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  system  adopted, 
let  it  be  adhered  to.  Let  the  farmer  and  the  tenant, 
let  the  buyer  and   the  seller,  know  that  it  will  be 
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adhered  to ;  and  they  will  soon  come  to  some  arrange* 
men t  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  general  principle,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  particular 
propositions  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 
The  principle  of  protection  of  our  corn  laws  has  been 
considered  by  some  of  the  petitioners  to  Parliament  as 
to  refined  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the 
existing  system  altogether,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  A 
proposition  such  as  this,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust. 
The  present  system  of  our  corn  laws  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  founded  in  theory  at  least  on  the  just  and 
equitable  principle  of,  on  the  one  hand,  affording 
protection  to  the  agriculturist  (and  through  him 
to  the  rest  of  the  community)  against  so  extreme 
a  low  price  as  that  at  which  it  may  be  supposed 
he  cannot  be  capable,  with  any  profit,  of  raising  the 
commodity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  allowing  the 
consumer  to  resort  to  the  foreign  market,  whenever 
the  price  of  corn  shall  exceed  a  certain  prescribed 
sum.  But  let  your  Lordships  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  would  be  the  effect  in  a  country,  subject 
to  occasional  scarcity  like  this,  if  the  existing  system 
of  protection  were  abolished,  and  a  fixed  duty, 
such  as  I  have  described,  were  substituted.  If  the 
price  of  corn  were  very  low,  that  duty  would  afford 
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no  adequate  protection  to  the  agriculturist.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  price  of  corn  should  be  very  high, 
your  Lordships  will  immediately  perceive  how  inju- 
riously a  fixed  duty  would  operate  on  the  subsistence 
of  the  people.  Should  corn,  for  instance,  rise  to  the 
price  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty 
shillings  a  quarter,  at  which  price  the  quartern  loaf 
would  be  at  two  shillings  or  half  a  crown,  the  poor 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  duty,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty,  or  forty,  shillings  a  quarter  !  No  man 
can  rationally  contemplate  the  adoption  of  such  a 
proposition.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  farmer 
in  times  of  plenty  ;  and  in  times  of  scarcity  it  could 
have  no  effect ;  for  what  Government  would  venture 
to  enforce  it  upon  the  people  ?  The  Minister,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  would  be  forced  to  come  down  to 
Parliament  to  propose  to  repeal  it. 

My  Lords,  I  have  looked  most  anxiously  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  corn-bill  has  worked.  Not,  I 
confess,  that  (for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated) 
it  would  have  made  any  difference  in  my  present 
opinion  on  the  subject,  if  it  had  not  worked  as  it 
has  done.  The  importing  price— the  price  to  which 
wheat  must  rise  in  this  country,  before  it  is  permitted 
to  introduce  foreign  wheat — was  fixed  by  the  corn- 
bill  at  eighty  shillings  a  quarter.  I  remember  that 
during  the  progress  of  that  bill  in  Parliament,   there 
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was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  probable  effect 
of  fixing  the  importing  price  at  that  sum.  Several 
of  those  who  opposed  the  measure,  declared  that 
eighty  shillings  would,  in  consequence,  be  always 
the  minimum  ;  and  that  wheat  would  never  be  sold 
under  that  price  in  this  country.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  supported  the  measure,  maintained  that 
it  would  be  much  nearer  the  maximum.  And  what 
lias  been  the  result  ?  That,  on  the  average  of  the 
five  years  which  have  elapsed,  since  the  passing  of 
the  corn-bill,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  about 
seventy-eight  shillings  a  quarter.  It  appears  from 
the  returns,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  from  the 
5th  of  January,  1815,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1820, 
has  been  seventy-eight  shillings  and  five-pence  a 
quarter  ;  the  average  price  of  barley  (the  importing 
price  of  which  was  fixed  at  forty  shillings)  forty-two 
shillings  and  five-pence  a  quarter;  and  the  average 
price  of  oats,  twenty-eight  shillings  and  four-pence 
a  quarter.  Even  on  this  statement,  I  have  a  right 
to  ask,  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  contending 
that  the  corn-bill  has  not  operated  fairly  for  the 
agriculturists,  and  with  the  effect  that  was  anti- 
cipated by  its  supporters  ?  Undoubtedly,  there  have 
been  high  years,  and  there  have  been  low  years,  in 
the  course  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  ; 
but  the  average  is  what  we  must  look  to ;  and  it  is 
upon  a  price  rather  below  that  average,  and  certainly 
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not  above  it,  that  every  provident  cultivator  of  the 
soil  will   make  his   calculation,  in  determining  the 
rent  and  value  of  land,  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  corn.      But  it  is  important,    also,   with  a  view 
to   estimate  the   true  operation   of  the  corn  laws, 
to  examine  what  has  been  their  effect  with  regard 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  for  home  con- 
sumption.     From  the  account  of  the  last  R\e  years, 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and 
wheat  flower  imported  has  been  3,483,675  quar- 
ters.    Of  this  quantity  there  are,  at  this  moment, 
324,546  quarters  actually  warehoused.     Again,  we 
must  deduct  770,437  quarters,  which  have  been  re- 
exported ;    which  leaves  2,3S8,692  quarters,  as  the 
amount   of  foreign   corn    that,    during   the  period 
which  I  have  described,  has  been  really  consumed 
in  this  country.       Is   it  possible   that   the   average 
of  this  quantity,    amounting  to  477,738  quarters, 
thrown  annually  into  consumption,    can  have  pro- 
duced any  distressing  effect  on  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture ?       It  is  contended  by  some  persons,   that 
fraud  exists  in  the  taking  of  the  averages.     If  this 
be  so — which  I  by  no  means  admit — it  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be  corrected.     There  is  a  power  to  correct 
it   by  the  existing   laws.     If  the  parties  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,   will  only  employ  proper 
Inspectors,  taking  care  that  they  are  properly   re- 
munerated, they  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means 
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of  reforming  this  abuse,  if  it  really  exists.  If  the 
existing  laws  in  this  respect  should  be  found  insuf- 
ficient, you  may  then  come  to  Parliament  for  new 
powers  for  this  limited  object.  But  I  must  de- 
cidedly object  to  any  alteration  in  the  principle 
of  taking  the  averages.  This  subject  was  much 
considered  in  the  year  1815,  when  it  underwent 
ample  discussion  ;  and  the  benefit  of  adhering  to 
the  system  then  established  of  taking  the  averages, 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  light  grounds.  The 
importing  price  of  eighty  shilling  a  quarter,  was 
fixed  in  1815,  with  reference  to  the  existing  mode  of 
taking  the  averages;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  better  mode.  The 
former  protecting  price  was  sixty-six  shillings,  as- 
certained in  the  same  mode.  When,  therefore, 
eighty  shillings  became  the  protecting  price,  it  was 
a  protection  to  be  ascertained  by  the  same  criterion 
as  the  former  price  of  sixty-six  shillings ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  great  confusion  would  ensue,  if  the 
mode  of  taking  the  average,  with  the  operation 
and  effect  of  which  Parliament,  at  the  time  they  so 
fixed  the  importing  price  at  eighty  shillings,  were 
well  acquainted,  were  now  to  be  altered.  I  strongly 
recommend,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  the  principle  of  taking  the  average ;  but  that,  if 
any  fraud  exists  in  the  administration  of  that  mode, 
it  should  be  corrected,  as  it  may  be  corrected,  by 
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the  existing  laws,  or  even  by  new  laws,  if  those  that 
exist  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  persons 
have  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  Welsh 
counties  into  the  averages ;  but  I  am  sure  that  their 
exclusion  would  be  as  often  unfavourable,  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  English  grower.  On  the  whole,  my 
Lords,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  there  are  the 
strongest  reasons  why  we  should  do  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
advantage  even  of  the  agricultural  interest  itself, 
that  nothing  should  be  done. 

My  Lords,  I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  topic, 
because  it  is  one  which  has  a  bearing  upon  every 
other  now  under  our  consideration  ;  and  because  it 
is  of  great  moment,  that  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
upon  it  should  be  decided.  But  there  is  another  sub- 
ject of  equal  importance,  upon  which  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  remarks — I  mean  the  state  of  our 
Currency.  I  most  strongly  deprecate  any  alteration 
by  Parliament  in  the  state  of  our  currency,  as  it  was 
last  settled  by  the  Legislature.  It  is,  I  know,  said 
by  some,  that  the  effect  of  that  arrangement  has  been 
injurious ;  and  that  it  has  considerably  aggravated 
the  public  distress.  With  great  respect  for  the 
individuals  who  entertain  that  notion,  I  must  say, 
that  I  am  of  a  different  opinion. — In  the  first  place, 
if  any  inference  is  drawn,  to  the  discredit  of  that 
arrangement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that 
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prices  in  general  have  declined  iu  consequence  of 
it,  from  the  present  price  of  corn,  I  will  refer 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1815,  the  price  of 
corn  was  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  while  that  of 
gold  was  4/.  4s.  the  ounce,  instead  of  31.  17s.  \Q^d. 
But,  if  the  state  of  our  currency  has  affected  one 
branch  of  our  agricultural  produce,  it  ought  to  have 
affected  all  branches  of  it;  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
price  of  cattle,  during  the  last  year,  was  as  high  as 
at  most  former  periods,  and  as  could  be  desired  by 
the  land-owner.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  arrangements,  with  respect  to  our  currency,  have 
had  the  effect  which  some  persons  have  imputed  to 
them.  But  even  if  I  believed  that  those  arrange- 
ments had  really  had  an  effect  so  injurious,  I  would 
say,  as  I  said  on  the  last  subject  to  which  I  called  your 
Lordships'  attention, — "  You  have  done  the  thing. 
The  evil  has  been  endured.  You  cannot  retread  your 
steps  without  incurring  much  greater  dangers  than 
those  from  which  you  wish  to  escape." — I  will  go 
further. — No  man  was  a  greater  supporter  of  the 
restrictions  on  Cash  payments  by  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  war,  than  myself.  I  supported  the 
continuance  of  that  measure,  because  I  was  persuaded 
that  we  could  never  have  got  through  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged, — that  we  could 
never  have  made  the  mighty  struggle  which  we  did 
make,  without  it.      But,  my  Lords,   I  always  con- 
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lidered,  that  the  expediency  of  that  measure  was 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  its  immediate 
consequences ;  and  that  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
we  ought,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  return  to  the 
ancient  system  of  metallic  currency,  or  Paper  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  Coin.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  return  ; 
but  it  always  appeared  to  me,  that  they  were  diffi- 
culties which  a  few  years  of  peace  would  enable  us 
to  overcome.  The  facilities  which  the  restriction 
gave  us,  were,  unquestionably,  accompanied  by  many 
evils.  During  the  war,  it  was  expedient  to  endure 
the  evils,  in  consideration  of  the  good;  but  in  a 
time  of  peace  they  possess  no  such  compensation. 
What,  indeed,  can  the  restriction  in  time  of  peace 
produce,  but  the  creation  and  extension  of  fictitious 
capital,  and  of  an  appearance  of  prosperous  trade, 
without  the  reality ;  evils  which,  having  already  so 
deeply  affected  us,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
recur  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  this  country  has  in  a  great  measure  got  over  its 
difficulties  : — I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that 
the  general  distress  will  speedily  be  mitigated  : — I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  our  export 
trade  will  soon  revive;  and  that  our  looms  and  our 
spinning-jennies,  and  every  other  description  of  our 
machinery,  will  shortly  be  greatly  employed.  But 
that  which  I  know  alarms  many  men — and,  men  of 
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great  practical  experience  on  these  matters, — is,  that 
we  may  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  a  periodical  revul- 
sion of  the  same  nature  every  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that  any  recurrence  to  a  system  by 
which  fictitious  capitals  might  be  again  created  and 
extended,  must  be  attended  with  the  most  injurious 
consequences.  The  powers  of  machinery  would  be 
again  over-strained — the  markets  would  be  again 
glutted,  and  all  those  violent  fluctuations,  which 
have  already  produced  so  much  misery,  would  again 
be  experienced.  I  am,  therefore,  unequivocally  of 
opinion,  that,  as  on  the  question  of  the  corn  laws, 
there  ought  to  be  no  alteration  of  our  policy ;  so 
neither  ought  there  to  be  any  alteration  of  our  policy 
on  the  subject  of  our  currency.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  public  and 
the  world  should  understand  ;  that  our  own  people, 
and  that  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  merchants, 
should  understand,  that  we  are  acting  on  a  fixed 
system,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  to  which  they 
have  to  look,  and  that  they  may  not  entertain  any 
apprehension,  that  we  may  be  induced  to  tamper 
with  our  existing  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  any  occasional  evil,  or  of  pacifying  the 
clamour  of  any  particular  class  of  the  community. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  noble  Marquis' 
motion.   I  have  already  stated,  what  are  the  difficul- 
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ties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  general 
principles   laid    down   in  the  petitions,   which  have 
been  presented   to  jour  Lordships  by  the  merchants 
of  this  country,  of  whom,  however,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  imagine  they  have  any  notion, 
that  those  principles  can  be  acted  upon  to  their  full 
extent  — Although  many  of  those  individuals  disap- 
proved   of  the    corn-bill    at   the   time   that   it  was 
proposed,  yet,  now  that  it  has  passed  into  a  law,  and 
that  it  has  been  so  long  in  operation,  I  know  that 
they  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  just  or  expedient 
to  make  any  alteration  in  that  system,  for  the  sake  of 
extending  our  trade.     This  is  an  admission  which 
ought  to  be  maturely  weighed  by  the  agriculturists. 
If  those,  who  are  most  interested  in  the  freedom  and 
extension  of  commerce,  are  satisfied  that  the  protec- 
tion which  agriculture  receives,  should  remain  as  it 
is,  surely  the  agriculturist  ought  not  to  desire  any 
increase  of  that  protection.      But  it  is  not  to  the 
corn  laws  alone,  that  our  system  of  protection  has 
been  confined.     Protecting  duties  have  been  likewise 
imposed  for  the  protection  of  several  branches  of  our 
manufactures.   Unquestionably,  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection is  carried  as  far  in  this  country  as  in  most  other 
countries  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  that 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  can  now  be  established.   As 
it  regards  some  articles,  our  present  system  may  per- 
haps be  relaxed  without  much  inconvenience;  but  not 
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as  it  regards  all.  I  remember  it  was  argued  when  (he 
corn-bill  was  under  discussion  ;  that,  with  respect  to 
some  articles,  time,  and  the  change  of  circumstances, 
had  rendered  the  system  of  protecting  duties  merely 
a  nominal  protection.  This  may  be  true,  with  re- 
ference to  several  branches  of  our  manufactures  ;  but 
it  is  not  true  with  reference  to  others.  The  cotton 
manufacture,  for  instance,  in  which  we  have  acquired 
so  great  a  superiority  over  other  nations,  need  not  fear 
any  thing  from  an  abolition  of  all  protection.  I  believe 
also — although  the  woollen  manufacturers  are  not  of 
that  opinion — that  if  all  the  protecting  laws  which 
regard  the  woollen  manufacture  were  to  be  repealed, 
no  injurious  effect  would  thereby  be  occasioned. 
But  with  respect  to  Silk,  that  manufacture  in  this 
kingdom  is  so  completely  artificial,  that  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  principles  of  free  trade  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  might  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.  I 
allow  that  the  silk  manufacture  is  not  natural  to 
this  country  ;  I  wish  we  had  never  had  a  silk  manu- 
factory ;  I  allow  that  it  is  natural  to  France  ;  I  allow 
that  it  might  have  been  better  had  each  country 
adhered  exclusively  to  that  manufacture  in  which 
each  is  superior ;  and  had  the  silks  of  France  been 
exchanged  for  British  cottons. — But  I  must  look  at 
things  as  they  are ;  and  when  I  consider  the  extent 
of  capital,  and  the  immense  population  (consisting  I 
believe  of  above  50,000  persons)  engaged  in  our  silk 
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manufacture,  I  can  only  gay,  (hat  one  of  the  few 
points  in  the  noble  Marquis'  speech  in  which  I 
totally  disagree  with  him,  is  the  expediency,  under 
existing  circumstances,  of  holding  out  any  idea  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  relinquish  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  to  provide  for  those  who  live  by  it,  by  Parlia- 
mentary enactment. 

Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  continuance 
of  the  protecting  system,  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible 
altogether  to  relinquish  it.  I  may  regret  that  the 
system  was  ever  commenced  ;  but  as  I  cannot  recall 
that  act,  I  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  by 
which  it  is  attended,  rather  than  expose  the  country 
to  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude.  Then,  as  to 
our  linen  manufacture,  are  your  Lordships  aware  of 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  by  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  linen  ?  When  I  con* 
template  the  advantage  which  Ireland  derives  from 
her  linen  manufacture,  I  am  startled  at  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  measure.  I  may  regret,  that  those  pro- 
tecting duties  which  have  brought  about  so  artificial 
a  state  of  commerce  were  originally  imposed  ;  but  it 
is  not  because  a  thing  has  been  wrongly  done,  that 
it  may  therefore  be  undone.  The  linen  manufacture 
is  too  intimately  blended  and  mixed  up  with  the 
capital,  and  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  any  measure 
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subversive  of  it  would  destroy  the  peaee  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  most  prosperous  part  of  that  country.  I 
must  pause  therefore,  before  I  can  consent  to  any 
alteration  in  our  protecting  system  by  which  a  great, 
immediate,  and  positive  evil  may  be  incurred,  how- 
ever clear  and  incontrovertible  the  general  abstract 
principle  on  which  that  alteration  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

With  regard  to  absolute  prohibitions,  I  allow  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
a  Committee  the  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  such 
prohibitions  ; — at  least,  as  nearly  as  possible.  But  I 
wouldnotleadthe  public  to  suppose,  that  much  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  the  change  ;  because,  in  many  of 
the  cases  where  the  prohibition  is  abolished,  protecting 
duties  must  be  proposed  of  so  high  a  description  as 
to  be  almost  tantamount  to  prohibition.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  admit  that  the  moral  effect  of  abolishing  pro- 
hibition will  be  good.  To  prohibit  by  law  the 
introduction  of  any  article,  which,  after  all,  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  the  country,  has  a  very  pernicious 
tendency.  When  an  article  is  prohibited,  there  are 
many  persons  who  deem  it  necessary  to  have  it  on  that 
very  account.  When  there  are  individuals  in  the  coun- 
try who  do  not  mind  what  they  pay  for  a  prohibited 
article,  there  will  always  be  others  who  will  not  mind 
what  risk  they  run  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
them  ;  and  it  is  unwise  and  unjustifiable  on  the  part 
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of  the  Legislature  to  create  so  strong  a  temptation 
for  the  violation  of  the  laws.  I  am  therefore  de- 
sirous that  we  should  investigate  the  practicability 
of  getting  rid  of  the  prohibitory  system  ;  because, 
I  am  persuaded  that  its  abolition  would  be  morally 
advantageous  ;  although  I  am  at  the  same  time  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  very  material 
advantage  as  respects  the  increase  of  our  manufactures 
and  trade. 

I  proceed  to  some  of  the  other  propositions  com- 
prehended in  the  noble  Marquis'  speech.  To  the 
general  motion,  I  have  already  said  that  I  entertain 
no  objection  whatever.  I  think  the  objects  of  that 
motion  perfectly  fair.  The  only  difference  between 
the  noble  Marquis  and  myself  is,  that  I  do  not  set 
so  high  a  value  on  the  results  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quis expects  from  the  investigation,  as  he  does.  At 
the  same  time,  I,  for  one,  am  most  willing  that  we 
should  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  our 
foreign  trade  ;  and,  if  we  find  that  nothing  can  be 
done,  distinctly  to  say  so. 

The  first  point,  and  in  which  I  completely  coincide 
with  the  noble  Marquis,  is  the  benefit  that  would 
follow  such  an  extension  of  our  warehousing  system, 
as  might  make  this  country  the  general  entrepot  of 
commerce.  The  policy  of  that  system  originated  with 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  it  was  always  his  plan  to  extend 
it,  as  rapidly  indeed  as  it  could  be  connected  with 
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arnwgements  which  could  give  security  to  the 
revenue.  The  warehousing  system,  gradually  grow- 
ing to  its  present  height,  now  forms  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  our  commerce:  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  Marquis,  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  admit  of  revision 
and  extension.  With  respect  to  the  transit  duties, 
also,  I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquis.  1  cannot  see 
any  grounds  for  their  continuance,  any  more  than  I 
can  for  their  having  been  originally  imposed.  I 
cannot  discover  any  reason  why  goods  should  not 
come  and  go,  free  of  duty  ;  or,  at  most,  with  a  very 
moderate  impost ;  in  order  to  make  this  country  as 
great  an  emporium  of  commerce  as  possible.  When, 
a  few  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of 
these  duties,  that  attempt  was  successfully  resisted  on 
grounds  which  were  very  fallacious;  but  even  those 
fallacious  grounds  have  since  disappeared.  At  that 
time  it  was  maintained  that,  as  we  were  nearly  the 
only  carriers  in  the  world,  we  had  the  power  in  our 
own  hands  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  get 
many  goods  only  from  us.  In  this  argument  there 
was  then  much  of  delusion.  But  our  present  situa- 
tion is  very  different.  We  arc  no  longer  the  exclusive 
carriers  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  on  what  principle  the  shipping  interest 
of  this  country  should  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  the  shipping  interest  of  any  other  country 
enjoys  in  the  carrying  trade. 
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Anotlu  r  point  to  which  the  nohle  Marquis  has 
called  your  Lordships'  attention,  is  the  duty  on 
foreign  Timber.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  referring 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  a  Committee; 
but  I  apprehend  the  noble  Marquis  is  a  little  mis- 
taken in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  these  duties.  There 
are  a  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  them,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  and  of  which  I  will  take 
leave  shortly  to  remind  your  Lordships.  When,  in  the 
year  1809,  we  were  shut  out  from  all  trade  to  the 
Continent,  and  were  likely  to  experience  a  great  want 
of  timber,  which  would  of  course  have  affected  our 
general  shipping  interest,  and  which,  as  it  respected 
our  navy,  became  extremely  alarming,  the  attention 
of  Government  was  naturally  directed  to  the  means 
of  averting  so  serious  a  national  calamity.  Com- 
munications on  the  subject  were  in  consequence  had 
with  several  merchants  ;  and  they  engaged,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  protecting  duty  which  was  promised 
to  them,  to  embark  their  capital  in  the  transport  and 
carriage  of  American  timber  to  this  country.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  protecting  duty.  The  duty 
was  originally  proposed,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  but  to  induce  certain  merchants  to  embark 
in  a  new  trade.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  temporary 
measure;     and    I   perfectly   agree    with    the    noble 
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Marquis,  that  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  any  posi- 
tive assurance  of  its  continuance  was  refused.  A 
subsequent  duty  was  certainly  laid  on  in  the  year 
1815,  (and  I  believe  a  smaller  one  before)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  duty  so  laid  for  revenue  jthe  American 
merchant  can  have  no  claim  whatever ;  but  that  it  may 
be  abrogated  without  difficulty.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  strong  representations  on  the  subject 
were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  ship- 
owners, for  perpetuating  the  duty,  their  application 
was  refused  ;  and  they  were  told,  that  after  the  20th 
of  March,  1821,  the  duties  would  be  an  open 
question  for  Parliament  to  deal  with,  as  in  its 
wisdom  it  might  think  proper.  The  continuance  of 
the  duty,  which  was  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  the  merchants  have  no  right  to  expect;  but, 
as  large  capitals  are  embarked  in  the  trade,  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  certain  of  the  protecting  duties 
should  not  be  continued,  at  least  for  a  further  term. 
Without,  however,  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  course  which  it  is  advisable  to  pursue — 
whether  the  object  can  be  best  attained  by  partly 
lowering  the  duty  on  timber  from  the  Baltic,  or  by 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  the  timber  from 
North  America; — I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
Marquis,  that  the  question  is  fully  open  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament ;   and  that  it  is  one  which 
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ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Committee,  which  the  noble  Marquis  proposes  to 
appoint ;  by  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
entered  upon  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  as  well  as  to 
the  broader  and  more  general  interests  of  the  country 
at  large. 

The  next  point  of  our  foreign  commerce  which 
was  adverted  to  by  the  noble  Marquis,  is  our  trade 
in  Wine.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  treaty  with 
Portugal,  concluded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  and  called  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  and  monuments  of 
political  wisdom,  and  which  was  negotiated  by  one  of 
our  most  able  statesmen,  is  now  deemed  to  have  been 
a  departure  from  all  the  soundest  principles  of 
national  policy.  The  object  of  that  treaty  was  the 
expectation,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  third  of  our 
duties  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  as  compared  with 
the  wines  of  France,  we  should  secure  a  more  exten- 
sive, or  at  least  a  more  secure,  market  for  the  sale  of 
our  woollen  cloths.  By  a  clause  in  the  second  article 
of  that  treaty,  Portugal  reserved  to  herself  the  right, 
if  we  at  any  time  should  discontinue  the  comparative 
abatement  of  our  duties  on  Portugal  wines,  stipulated 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  article,  to  prohibit 
the  importation   into  Portugal  of  British  woollen 
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manufactures.      Undoubtedly  we  have  a    right  to 
terminate   this   arrangement.      Whether  or    not   it 
would    be    politic    to   risk    the   retaliation   which 
Portugal  might  inflict,   in  the  event  of  our  equa- 
lizing the  duties  on  French  and  Portugal  wines,  is 
another  question.       Before  your   Lordships   decide 
upon  it,  it  will  be  expedient  that  you  should  see  how 
matters  stand  at  present;   and  what  are  the  advan- 
tages which  the  adoption  of  any  such  measure  would 
produce,  to  counterbalance  even  the  temporary  incon- 
venience and  loss  that  our  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
turers might  sustain  from  it.    And  here  I  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  observations,  with  a  view  to  correct  a  great 
misapprehension  which  seems  to  exist,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  benefits  derived,  by  this  country,  from  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  concluded  with  France  in   the  year 
1787.     I  was  not  at  that  time  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  if  I  had  been  so,  I  must  certainly  have 
acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  that  treaty.     It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  founded  on  just  and  fair 
principles  of  reciprocity.     It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance., however,  and  one  that  demands  our  serious 
attention,    that    Mr.  Pitt  did  not,  at  that   period, 
propose  to  equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  wines.     He 
consented  to  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on  French 
wines;  but  then  it  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  to  a   diminution  of  the   duties  on   Portugal 
'wines ;  so  that  the  preference  was  still  given  to  the 
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latter.  But  let  us  see  how  this  treaty  of  1787,  acted 
on  the  trade  of  this  country.  In  the  five  years 
which  elapsed  from  1787,  to  1792,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  commercial  treaty  with  France,  the  annual 
average  amount  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  France  was  718,695/.  Our  exports 
to  Portugal,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
657,652/.;  and  to  Spain,  623,340/.  So  that  our 
exports  to  France  were  only  about  60,000/.  greater 
in  the  same  period,  than  our  exports  to  Portugal, 
and  not  100,000/.  greater  than  our  exports  to  Spain ; 
which,  considering  the  difference  in  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  countries,  was  a  very  trifling  supe- 
riority. At  present  there  is  also  to  be  taken  into  our 
estimate,  not  only  the  question  of  our  trade  with 
Portugal,  but  that  of  our  trade  to  the  Brazils.  The 
annual  amount  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures at  present  exported  to  Portugal  and  the  Brazils, 
is  not  less  than  four  millions^sterling.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing and  improving  trade,  which  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  cultivate.  When  I  say  this,  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  course 
recommended  by  the  noble  Marquis,  is  one  that  we 
ought  not  to  adopt ;  I  wish  merely  to  suggest  to 
your  Lordships  the  necessity  of  well  considering, 
whether  the  additional  commerce  with  France,  which 
that  course  is  calculated  to  secure,  is  likely  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  as  beneficial  to  this  country  as  the 
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noble  Marquis  anticipates.  In  many  respects  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Marquis,  that  it  would  be  better  if 
we  could  remove  the  duties,  provided  we  could 
obtain  correspondent  advantages.  But,  when  I  per- 
ceive, that  on  the  subject  of  our  manufactures,  the 
greatest  possible  jealousy  exists  at  this  moment  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
France,  I  feel  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the 
influence  which  that  jealousy  must  necessarily  have 
on  our  policy. 

With  regard  to  our  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies,  that  is  a  question  which  must  be  looked  at  in 
two  points  of  view : — The  first,  in  which  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  Marquis,  as  it  respects  the 
advantages  to  our  carrying  trade,  and  shipping 
interest;  the  second,  on  which  I  own  I  entertain 
considerable  doubts,  as  it  respects  any  probable  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures  to  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  On  the  latter  head,  I  certainly 
think  it  doubtful  whether  any  alteration  of  the  present 
system  would  prove  serviceable.  A  number  of 
merchants  have  tried  the  experiment  of  trading  with 
the  East  Indies ;  some  have  succeeded,  and  many 
have  failed.  The  superiority  of  British  machinery, 
aided  by  British  capital,  over  cheap  manual  labour, 
comparatively  exempt  from  taxation,  is  such,  that,  as 
I  am  informed,  British  muslins  are  at  this  moment 
selling  on  the  Continent  of  India,  for  half  the  price 
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of  India  muslins ;  notwithstanding  the  heavy  charges 
of  freight  and  other  expenses  in  their  transmission 
from  this  country.  The  prospect  opened  in  conse- 
quence to  our  merchants  in  India  has  led  to  great 
efforts  in  trade  ; — to  efforts  which  have  been  much 
too  great.  A  chief  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
our  exports  last  year,  as  compared  with  our  ex- 
ports in  former  years,  was  the  amazing  export  to 
Asia,  which  took  place  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding ;  by  which  the  market  was  so  over-stocked, 
that  the  consumption  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  supply;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  returns,  and  a  corresponding  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. — I  see  no 
reason  why  under  the  present  system  (for  the  trade  to 
India  is  free)  the  export  of  British  manufactures  may 
not  be  extended  as  far  as  the  demand  will  admit,  and 
I  am  decidedly  adverse  to  the  policy  on  commercial 
principles  of  forcing  the  demand  ;  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure  soon  recoils  upon  our  manufactures  and  the 
consequent  distress  more  than  counterbalances  the 
former  profits.  As  to  China,  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce British  manufactures  to  any  extent  into  that 
country  have  not  proved  equally  satisfactory  ;  and  I 
confess,  that  when  I  consider  the  extreme  jealousy 
which  exists  on  this  subject  in  the  Chinese  empire,  I 
cannot  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  that  the  future  at- 
tempts will  be  attended  by  any  very  great  advantages. 
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Although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  direct  private 
trade  between  this  country  and  China,  is  prevented  by 
the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  ;  there 
is,  nevertheless,  an  extensive  private  trade  carried  on 
between  India  and  China;  and  I  understand  that 
private  traders  are  permitted  to  bring  even  tea  to 
India,  under  licenses  granted  by  the  resident  Govern- 
ment; which  licenses  are  never  refused,  on  proper 
security  being  given. — I  allow  that  this  part  of  the 
question  of  our  external  commerce  is  extremely  im- 
portant, as  it  relates  to  our  carrying  trade,  and  ship- 
ping interest.  In  all  that  the  noble  Marquis  has 
said  with  respect  to  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  us  from  opening  a  direct  trade  between  India,  aud 
every  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
I  entirely  concur.  The  powers  necessary  for  opening 
such  a  trade  were  especially  reserved  in  the  charter 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  make  this  country  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  north  of  Eu rope,  and  Mai  ta 
the  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  goods  that  may  be  legally  imported  from 
India,  should  not  be  so  imported  in  British  ships, 
direct,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  without  their  first 
going  through  either  this  country,  or  Malta ;  and  a 
bill  has  been  prepared  to  carry  this  object  into  effect. 
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Of  course,  the  tea  trade,  and  the  direct  trade  with 
China,  must  be  excepted,  as  they  are  matters  of 
compact  with  the  East  India  Company,  until  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  opening  these  trades 
under  certain  limitations  with  the  Company. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  various  topics  which 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  your  Lordships*  con- 
sideration.    In  doing  so,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  a  wider  view  than  the  noble  Marquis  took, 
of  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  say  this  with  the  slightest  intention  of  im- 
puting blame  to  the  noble  Marquis.     In  my  situation, 
as  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  incumbent  on  me  not  to  assent  to  the 
noble   Marquis*    motion,  without  a  general   expla- 
nation   of    my   opinions,    not   only   on   the  points 
touched   upon   by  him,  but   on  every  other  point 
connected  with  this  great  and  important  subject.     I 
have  thought  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  house,  and  to 
the  country,  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of 
our  situation,  both  internally,  and  with  respect  to 
our   commercial   intercourse    with    foreign  states ; 
to  endeavour  to  shew  what  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  distress   which   we   are   suffering ;    and   to 
discover   whether   there   are   any   means  by  which 
that  distress   may  be  remedied,  or  diminished.     I 
have  not  attempted  to  conceal,  nor  will  I  attempt 
to  conceal,  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  from  time  and 
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patience,  our  chief  expectation  of  kelief  must  be 
derived.    I  confess,  that  I  do  not  think  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  noble  Marquis,  although  im- 
portant in  themselves,   will  have  any  very  extensive 
effect  or  operation.     But  I  am  sure  they  are  worthy, 
at  least,  of  a  fair  and   deliberate  consideration.     I 
should  be   most  unwilling,  in  times  like  these  parti- 
cularly, that  projects  of  improvement,  where  no  injury 
can  arise  from  the  experiment,  should  be  lightly  dis- 
carded :  but  I  own  that  there  is  nothing  which  alarms 
me  so  much  as  a  meddling  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
the   Legislature,  with   reference  to   these   subjects, 
upon  insufficient  grounds;    a   continual   tampering 
with  great  questions ;  a  change  of  regulation,  Session 
after  Session,  to  comply  with  temporally  emergency, 
partial  interests,  or  unreasonable  clamour.    I  firmly 
believe  that,  on  all  commercial  subjects,  the  fewer 
the  laws  the  better.     I  am  sorry  to  see   so  many 
on  our  statute  book  ;  but  the  evil  is  not  one  of  easy 
remedy.    Some  of  those  laws  may,  perhaps,  be  advan- 
tageously removed ;  and  others  may  be  altered  and 
amended ;   but  the  undertaking  is  one  that  will  be 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  must  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  caution.     In  commerce,  a3  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  life,  knowledge  and  the  confidence 
derived  from  previous  certainty,  are  the  most  advan- 
tageous guides ;   for,  when  even  evils   or  inconve- 
niences are  ascertained,  they  may  be  met,  and  perhaps 
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successfully  combated.  Experience  proves  that  pro- 
perty and  trade  will  adapt  themselves,  in  time,  even 
to  mistaken  and  defective  laws ;  but  constant  fluc- 
tuations in  our  legislation,  on  such  subjects,  can 
only  be  productive  of  disorder  and  ruin.  If  every 
year  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  our  commercial  laws, 
no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can  know  on  what  they 
are  to  rely.  Under  such  a  course  of  policy,  neither 
the  merchants  of  this  country,  nor  those  of  foreign 
nations,  will  be  able  to  confide  in  us ;  and  our  dis- 
tresses, iustead  of  being  relieved,  will  be  multiplied 
ten-fold. 
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exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  several  Parts  of  the 

the  Leading  Branches  of  the  Manufactures  exported. 
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513,524 
390,351 
288,928 
465,402 
645,693 
516,138 

153,626 
185,439 
179,146 
230.107 
207,815 
110,564 

22,966 
24,852 
28,350 
29,379 
29,238 
22,339 


Linen 
Manufactures 


£, 

9,023 

5,133 

2,633 

4,170 

4,537 

6,201 

346,925 
156,204 
199,777 
247,579 
184,622 
190,564 

38,823 
60,764 
33,845 
39,980 
35,166 
29,029 

394,771 
222,103 
236,255 
291,729 
224,325 
225,794 

23,260 
24,441 
24,146 
33,205 
32,193 
22,941 

6,844 
9,211 
6,911 

10,051 
7,984 

11,079 


Silk 
Manufactures 


Sugar, 
British 

Refined. 


£. 

28,919 
32,209 
23,372 
36,383 
59,736 
45,09S 

229,549 
116,781 
102,243 
102,334 
90,410 
93,996 

97,136 
74,184 
60,149 
76,204 
94,508 
91,720 

355,604 
223,174 
185,764 
214,921 
244,654 
230,814 

18,345 
26,447 
26,674 
47,446 
27,290 
7,356 

11,839 
6,212 
6,616 
9,401 
8,572 
7,764 


£. 
2,700,320 
2,615,456 
1,791,850 
1,983,139 
1,826,412 
1,125,705 

345,576 
130,408 
218,084 
367,426 
601,174 
285,847 

177,500 
137,596 

99,772 
107,442 
124,745 

90,378 


3,223,396 

2,883,460 

2,109,706|3 

2,463,007 

2,552,331 


844 
3,169 
1,642 
1,605 
1,446 
1,117 

2,670 
2,956 
3,053 
3,232 
3,532 
1,234 


Woollen 
Goods. 


£. 
938,791 
1,027,385 
1,599,209 
1,734,683 
1,482,262 
1,086,998 

2,585,574 
1,457,588 
1,004,115 
1,193,143 
1,072,194 
955,398 

1,213,816 
844,423 
585,492 
810,901 
939,653 
947,957 


Altother 
Articles. 


4,738,181 
3,329,396 

,188,816 
3,738,727 
3,494,109 
1,501,930  2,990,353 


£. 
1,489,115 
1,193,136 
1,148,845 
1,144,083 
1,158,746 
955,138 

1,570,073 
1,508,365 
1,182,715 
1,632,106 
905,251 
732,953 

2,147,448 
1,S47,601 
1,508,022 
1,785,603 
1,833,487 
1,785,140 

5,206,636 
4,549,102 
3,839,582 
4,561,792 

3,897,484 
3,473,231 


TOTAL. 


1,084,464  623,918 
1,062,9271,046,778 
1,030,2201,174,102 


829,219 
943,847 
932,542 

38,942 
44,204 

37,852 
36,530 
38,904 

27,885 


966,674 

1,246,334 

712,981 

'  136,340 
140,819 
150,619 
187,974 
173,106 
136,878 


£. 
14,091,750 
11,960,643 
11,364,870 
11,405,051 
11,797,766 
9,882,253 

11,528,127 

7,738,785 
6,493,285 
7,307,628 
7,370,134 
6,657,585 

4,719,232 
3,869,005 
2,937,134 
3,594,141 
4,053,355 
4,011,208 

30,339,109 
23,568,433 
20,795,289 
22,306,820 
23,221,255 
20,551,046 

2,337,309 
2,930,412 
3,070,440 
3,273,054 
3,874,261 
2,702,764 

372,174 
333,842 
351,674 
406,359 
389,406 
316,464 
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Account  of  the  Value  of  all  British  and  Irish  Produce  and 


General  Divisions 

Brass  and 

Cotton  Twist 

Glass  and 

Hardwares 

or  the 

Copper  Ma- 

Cotton 

and 

Earthenware 

and 

WORLD. 

Years. 

nufactures. 

Manufactures. 

Yarn. 

of  all  Sorts. 

Cutlery. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

r 

1814 

_ 

. 

. 

5 

. 

To  the           V 

1815 

195,050 

4,623,817 

1,113 

547,106 

1,196,485 

United  States  J 

1816 

120,795 

2,590,116 

1,404 

529,908 

1,203,689 

of              \ 

1817 

135,473 

1,850,034 

1,916 

320,918 

469,194 

America.        1 

1818 

141,363 

2,432,301 

743 

400,802 

834,240 

V 

1819 

78,317 

1,109,138 

1,538 

258,208 

460,480 

, 

1814 

15,938 

1,283,067 

1,115 

84,739 

158,768 

To  the  British  \ 

NorthAmerican< 
Colonies.         J 

IS15 

11,313 

678,350 

2,238 

120,826 

194,478 

1816 

6,824 

289,072 

1,174 

116,329 

130,211 

1817 

3,397 

120,849 

497 

59,930 

54,030 

1818 

5,499 

216,084 

746 

64,970 

49,830 

1819 

4,285 

248,786 

1,596 

79,755 

63,816 

/ 

1814 

74,819 

2,221,006 

43 

160,685 

96,459 

To  the          \ 

British  West  < 
Indies.           M 

1815 

87,384 

2,581,124 

238 

178,395 

158,887 

1816 

65,6S3 

1,192,648 

322 

96,226 

94,936 

1817 

79,285 

2,139,664 

96 

107,581 

94,066 

1818 

81,659 

1,891,960 

285 

145,058 

115,273 

V 

1819 

87,566 

1,079,084 

66 

119,579 

104,399 

r 

1814 

12,801 

580,669 

69 

78,245 

31,449 

1 

1815 

8,019 

560,215 

... 

28,874 

33,620 

To  the  Foreign  1 

1816 

15,135 

392,455 

... 

28,107 

27,958 

West  Indies.    \ 

1817 

20,538 

657,550 

140 

39,390 

26,790 

i 

1818 

24,438 

634,676 

... 

40,765 

31,064 

> 

1819 

17,257 

474,034 

... 

41,183 

42,246 

c 

1814 

33,033 

1,054,528 

9 

54,987 

37,318 

1 

1815 

28,836 

1,052,739 

.     .     . 

46,775 

47,004 

To  the  Brazils.  J 

1816 

52,340 

950,323 

30 

53,246 

35,429 

1817 

49,809 

1,071,204 

... 

43,889 

34,122 

1 

1818 

73,540 

1,697,402 

930 

59,058 

65,492 

\ 

1819 

46,873 

802,206 

... 

58,649 

48,176 

c 

1814 

2,599 

408,401 

12C 

32,325 

20,978 

\ 

1815 

5,239 

412,121 

-    .    . 

24,203 

20,980 

To  other  Colonies  J 

1816 

175 

147,866 

12,310 

12,079 

on  Continent     ) 

1817 

734 

322,112 

601 

13,649 

16,517 

of  America,     f 

1818 

714 

383,891 

509 

23,221 

21,817 

v 

1819 

714 

216,704 

-    -     - 

9,671 

18,122 

s 

1814 

479,518 

17,393,796 

2,907,277 

1,122,771 

1,033,236 

\ 

1815 

753,604 

19,124,061 

1,781,077 

1,494,674 

2,349,662 

To  all  Parts  of  J 

1816 

675,004 

13,072,759 

2,707,384 

1,423,587 

1,987,082 

the  World.      j 

1817 

795,842 

14,179,021 

2,131,629 

1,295,440 

1,197,875 

1 

1818 

811,191 

16,643,579 

2,564,059 

1,403,997 

1,721,569 

*- 

1819 

669,403 

12,388,833 

2,707,612 

1,027,395 

1,316,539 

Custom  House,  London, 
23rd  May,  1820. 


Manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain — continued. 
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Iron  A  Steel 

Sugar, 

wrought   and 

Linen 

Silk 

British 

Woollen 

All  other 

TOTAL. 

unwrouglit. 

Manufactures 

Manufactures 

Refined. 

Goods. 

Articles. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 
6,874 

1,250 

£. 
8,129 

226,508 

395,140 

162,625 

6,712 

4,378,196 

1,014,211 

12,746,963 

208,128 

410,010 

119,769 

5,918 

3,029,672 

1,071,637 

9,291,046 

107,104 

543,666 

81,525 

281 

2,234,654 

!     747,706 

6,492,471 

137,045 

756,223 

99,501 

3,160,406 

1,017,760 

8,980,384 

86,261 

353,653 

59,387 

19 

1,703,024 

645,858 

4,755,883 

108,079 

150,430 

101,976 

25,670 

827,153 

1,378,519 

4,135,454 

136,068 

153,883 

121,475 

35,812 

599,685 

1,243,144 

3,297,272 

26,909 

447,639 

975,815 

2,300,546 

69,959 

49,753 

28,844 

23,543 

194,784 

736,129 

1,341,715 

82,528 

73,248 

28,781 

12,566 

279,220 

850,111 

1,663,583 

91,147 

107,793 

43,149 

13,017 

390,042 

673,268 

1,716,654 

243,981 

i  762,207 

70,253 

6,458 

301,290 

2,396,589 

6,333,790 

226,902 

j  847,210 

105,779 

9,165 

307,651 

2,143,030 

6,645,765 

198,751 

498,832 

62,862 

7,141 

177,024 

1,760,728 

4,155,163 

215,172 

510,280 

67,587 

8,649 

277,987 

1,925,848 

5,426,165 

234,921 

519,480 

119,757 

9,805 

284,450 

2,206,856 

5,609,504 

225,283 

464,901 

77,613 

9,519 

281,593 

1,988,305 

4,437,908 

59,085 

312,842 

16,623 

1,352 

143,07? 

454,614 

1,690,826 

40,577 

118,671 

15,989 

710 

51,435 

281,643 

1,139,753 

47,515 

78,805 

10,740 

253 

75,487 

171,601 

848,056 

53,478 

134,041 

4,140 

1,152 

117,05? 

224,055 

1,278,331 

53,264 

147,271 

11,993 

645 

46,364 

179,130 

1,169,610 

50,367 

76,480 

9,707 

774 

48,070 

130,270 

890,388 

32,53S 

60,411 

41,851 

53 

298,219 

297,898 

1,910,845 

38,074 

39,463 

17,365 

- 

352,184 

273,624 

1,896,064 

29,167 

101,222 

24,413 

- 

343,135 

234,960 

1,824,265 

28,935 

136,734 

15,838 

- 

369,818 

284,347 

2,034,696 

58,844 

180,612 

28,450 

- 

564,393 

451,921 

3,180,642 

48,133 

133,540 

20,336 

3 

420,514 

551,051 

2,129,481 

9,558 

21,927 

8,259 

_ 

131,308 

96,277 

731,752 

12,191 

17,974 

13,892 

- 

75,249 

69,455 

651,304 

3,569 

14,880 

11,911 

153 

74,683 

41,150 

318,776 

9,527 

20,439 

13,105 

720 

160,152 

59,086 

616,642 

12,068 

30,273 

20,587 

23 

237,194 

84,818 

815,115 

4,941 

11,824 

8,244 

9 

105,671 

63,018 

438,918 

1,143,357 

1,732,691 

624,749 

3,260,445 

7,569,507 

10,592,041 

47,859,388 

1,280,962 

1,828,095 

692,958 

2,941,986 

10,200,927 

10,761,803 

53,209,809 

1,095,636 

1,476,151 

538,165 

2,154,776 

8,404,528 

9,420,184 

42,955,256 

1,209,063 

1,729,898 

482,757 

2,502,189 

7,958,928 

10,143,611 

43,626,253 

1,461,416 

1,971,609 

589,585 

2,580,348 

9,048,887 

10,107,520 

48,903,760 

1,155,173 

1,408,005 

464,370 

1,527,622 

6,899,694 

8,374,860 

37,939,506 

WILLIAM    IRVING, 
Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Average  Prices,  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  at  which  the  Quantities  of  Foreign 
Corn,  imported  into  Great  Britain  since  the  year 
1815,  were  calcidated,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Dowding, 
the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns,  8$c. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Year  1815  .... 

1816  .... 

1817  .... 

1818  .... 

1819  .... 

S. 

64 
75 
94 

84 
73 

d. 
4 
10 
9 
1 
0 

S.       d. 

30     3 
33     5 
48    3 
53     6 
46    8 

S.       d. 

23  10 
23  6 
32  1 
32  11 
29     4 

392 

0 

212     1 

141     8 

Average  of  the  Five  Years  .  .  . 

78 

5 

42    5 

28    4 

Note.- 
in  the  y 
13th  Ma 

In  the ' 
May    .  . 

-The  Average  Prices  1 
ear  1820,  up   to  the  > 
y,  were j 

Week  ending  the  20th  > 

67 
70 

0 

2 

35  5 

36  11 

24  6 
26    0 

(Signed) 


WILLIAM  IRVING. 


26///  May,  1820. 


A  Statement  of  the  Quarterly  Prices  by  which  the 
Admission  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  from 
Foreign  Parts,  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great 
Britain  is  regulated,  under  the  Provisions  of  the 
Act,  55th  Geo.  Ill  cap.  26. 


1815.— May 


1816.- 


August 


15th 
15th 
November  15th 
-February  15th 
May  .  .  15th 
August  .  15th 
November  15th 

1817.— February     15th 
May    .    . 
August    . 
November 

1818.— February 
May  .  . 
August  . 
November  15th 

1819.— February  15th 
May  .  .  15th 
August  .  15th 
November  15th 

1820.— February  15th 
May    .    .    15th 

Note.— When  British  Wheat/ 
Barley,  and  Oats,  are  under 
the  annexed  Prices,  the  Admis- 
sion of  Foreign  Corn  is  pro- 
hibited for  Home  Consumption. 


15th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
15th 

1 5th 


Wheat. 

Bail 

?y. 

Oats. 

.9.  d. 

S. 

d. 

S.       d. 

69  8 

29 

10 

23  11 

67  11 

30 

11 

25  3 

57  2 

27 

11 

21   8 

53  9 

24 

2 

17  8 

64  11 

25 

2 

18  4 

76  5 

30 

1 

22  3 

92  9 

44 

5 

27  6 

100  10 

50 

9 

29  8 

102  8 

50 

10 

33  9 

96  11 

49 

3 

36  4 

79  7 

42 

0 

25  5 

86  0 

45 

6 

27  2 

89  6 

51 

4 

30  11 

83  7 

49 

9 

34  1 

80  2 

59 

7 

33  5 

77  7 

60 

6 

32  8 

73  7 

45 

7 

27  10 

74  11 

39 

3 

26  4 

65  11 

36 

7 

24  1 

63  4 

32 

5 

22  4 

69  10 

35 

1 

24  5 

80  0 

40 

0 

21     0 

(Signed) 


WILLIAM  IRVING. 


26th  May,  1820. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Foreign  Parts,  and  also  of  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Flour  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  each  of 
the  last  Five  Years,  reducing  the  Flour  into  Wheat, 
at  the  proportion  of  ktylbs.  of  Flour  to  the  Bushel 
of  Wheat,  and  shewing  the  Quantity  thereof  that 
was  added  to  the  Consumption  of  the  Country  from 
Excess  of  Import. 


Year  1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 


Deduct  Quantityremainin; 
in    Warehouse   on 
January,  1820,  no  Stock, 
ing  under  the  King's   Lock, 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1815 


?mainino-  \ 
the    5th  J 

tock,  be-  ' 


Wheat  and  Flour 
imported  from 
Foreign  Parts 


Deduct  Quantity  exported 


Average  Quantity  added 
to  the  Consumption  of  the 
Country  from  Excess  of  Im- 
port     


Quartert. 


192,449 

209,654 

1,029,037 

1,582,878 

469,657 


3,483,675 


324,546 


Wheat  and 

Flour 

exported  to 

all  Parts. 


AveragePrice 

in  England 

and 

Wales. 


Quarters. 


227,947 

121,610 

317,523 

58,668 

44,689 


770,437 


Per  Quarter 


3,159,129 
770,437 

5)2,388,692 


477,738 


5.  d. 

64  4 

75  10 

94  9 

84  1 

73  0 


(Signed) 

<20>th  May,  1820. 


WILLIAM  IRVING. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  SPEECH, 

Src. 


Mr.  Brogden, 

jBefore  I  proceed  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  the  proposition  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  I  am  anxious  to  state  that  I  am  not 
about  to  propose  any  thing,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  business,  which  can  pledge  any  individual  as 
to  the  ultimate  course  which  he  may  think  it 
right  to  pursue.  The  forms  of  the  House  require 
that  all  questions  relating  to  Commerce  should  be 
first  opened  in  a  Committee;  and  I  shall  do  nothing 
more,  at  present,  than  move  that  the  Chairman  be 
directed  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills 
for  regulating  the  Trade  of  the  Colonies.  But, 
although  the  question,  in  its  present  shape,  is  to  be 
considered  as  merely  technical  and  formal,  I  feel  it, 


nevertheless,  to  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed Bills.     I  fear  that  in  doing  so,  I  may  be 
under  the  necessity  of  troubling  the  Committee  at 
greater  length  than  it  may  be  agreeable  to  them 
to  listen  to  me  :    but,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  our  Commerce  and  our  Navigation,  it  is  most 
material  that,  before  I  state  the  alterations  of  the 
law  which  I  wish  to  recommend,  I  should  endeavour 
distinctly  to  explain  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  effects  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists.     I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  do  this,  because  I  am  well  aware 
that  any  one  who  proposes  to  alter,  in  any  degree, 
that  which  is  understood  to  be  the  ancient  policy 
of  our  Navigation  Laws,  is  considered  as  touching 
that  which  is  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with,  and 
which  cannot  be  so  touched  without  risking  the 
best  interests  and  the  security  of  the  State.     I 
trust,  however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  even 
to  the  most  timid  and  jealous  supporters  of  our 
former  colonial  policy,  that  if  we  attentively  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  laws  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  change  which  I  am  about  to  recommend, 
(however  it  may  depart  from  the  more  ancient 


policy  and  practice  of  the  law,)  involves  a  much 
less  material  departure  from  its  actual  condition, 
than  many  Gentlemen  may  at  first  sight  be  dis- 
posed to  imagine. 

The  original  principle  of  the  Navigation  Law, 
as  it  applied  to  our  Colonies,  restricted  them  to  a 
direct  trade  with  the  mother  country,  compelling 
them  to  concentrate  their  produce  here,  and  to 
derive  their  supplies  from  hence.  But,  in  most  of 
its  essential  particulars,  this  principle  has  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  in  respect  to  many,  and  greatly 
modified  in  respect  to  the  remainder  of  our  foreign 
possessions.  If  we  look  to  the  dominions  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  we  shall  find, 
that  however  wise  or  beneficial  the  restrictive 
system  may  have  been  in  its  original  adoption, 
(and  I  by  no  means  question  either  its  abstract 
wisdom,  or  its  practical  utility  at  that  period  of 
our  history,)  it  has  nevertheless,  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  been  entirely  and  systematically 
abandoned.  The  trade  of  Ceylon,  of  the  Mauritius, 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  at  this  moment  com- 
paratively free :  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's territories  has  never  been  shackled  by  the 
peculiar  restrictions  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and 
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in  our  own  days  has  received  great  additional 
freedom  and  extension  :  we  have  not  deemed  it 
prudent,  or  even  practicable  to  apply  to  posses- 
sions of  such  vast  extent,  such  a  dense  population, 
such  abundant  resources,  such  facilities  for  active 
commerce,  and  such  means  of  circulating  and  pro- 
moting wealth,  a  principle  of  systematic  restraint. 
— And  who  will  say  that  the  interests  either  of 
commerce  or  of  navigation  have  suffered;  or  rather 
who  will  deny  that  they  have  materially  benefited 
by  the  freedom  which  they  have  thus  enjoyed  ? 

But  even  if  we  look  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
to  which  the  present  question  more  immediately 
applies,  and  if  we  examine  the  laws  which  now 
regulate  its  commerce,  even  there  the  Committee 
will  perceive  that  the  rigid  application  of  our 
ancient  colonial  policy  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  relaxation  may  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent and  circumstances,  rather  than  of  design ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  argument  to  shew  that 
the  change  has  actually  taken  place.  So  far  from 
our  West  India  and  North  American  colonies 
being  hermetically  sealed  against  foreign  com- 
merce, there  is  scarcely  One  which  has  not  a  free 
port  open  by  the  Act  of  1805,  and  various  subse- 


quent  laws,  to  the  importation  of  foreign  produce 
in  foreign  ships: — The  articles  which  may  be  thus 
imported,  comprise  almost  all  the  productions  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  calculated 
for  the  markets  of  this  country,  as  well  as  various 
other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
most  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  our 
colonial  soils,  and  the  comfortable  maintenance  of 
our  colonial  population.  Foreign  vessels  are  al- 
lowed, on  the  other  hand  to  export  from  the  same 
free  ports,  not  only  various  productions  of  our 
colonies,  but  almost  every  species  of  manufacture 
which  the  ingenuity  of  our  native  artisans  can 
supply  for  foreign  consumption. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  the  colonial 
trade,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  important  to  ad- 
vert ; — I  mean  that  with  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  independence  of  that  extensive 
country,  the  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
found  there  a  beneficial  market  for  their  own 
produce,  and  a  ready  means  of  supply  for  their 
immediate  wants ;  the  lumber,  the  corn,  the  flour 
of  North  America  was  exchangeable  for  the  sugar, 
the  rum,  the  molasses,  the  coffee  of  the  West 
Indies  ;    and  when  the  independence  of  the  United 


States  put  an  end  to  that  intercourse,  and  brought 
the  rigid  principle  of  the  colonial  system  into 
operation,  Parliament  soon  found  the  necessity  of 
its  relaxation,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1788, 
an  Act  was  passed,  which  renewed  this  intercourse 
as  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  was  restricted  to  British  shipping ; 
but  even  in  that  respect  one  qualification  was 
admitted,  inasmuch  as  American  vessels  were 
allowed  to  come  in  ballast  to  Turk's  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  salt,  which  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  that  island.  The  war  which  ensued 
a  few  years  afterwards,  led  by  degrees  to  a  more 
extensive  freedom  of  intercourse.  The  wants  of 
the  colonies  were  at  times  of  so  pressing  a  nature, 
that  the  Governors  were  induced,  by  absolute 
necessity,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibi- 
lity of  issuing  proclamations  to  authorise  the  ad- 
mission of  American  as  well  as  British  vessels  into 
this  intercourse :  and  so  satisfied  was  Parliament 
of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
relaxation,  that  acts  of  indemnity  were  constantly 
passed  as  matters  of  course,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  dissent.  At  length,  in  the  year  1806, 
the  system  of  relaxation  was  carried  one  step  fur- 
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ther,  and  His  Majesty  in  Council  was  authorised, 
upon  his  view  of  the  general  necessity  of  the  case, 
to  allow  the  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rican ships  :  and  finally,  by  various  statutes  passed 
at  subsequent  periods,  a  permanent  permission  was 
given  to  American  vessels,  to  import  into  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  and  into  the  ports  of  Halifax 
and  St.  John's,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, all  the  staple  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  export  all  the  staple  productions  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as  British  maim-* 
factures  of  every  description. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  the  law  as' 
respects  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  let  us  now  look 
to  the  intercourse  which  these  colonies  may  carry 
on  with  Europe.  This  trade  is  confined  to  British 
ships,  but  it  nevertheless  involves  a  material  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
It  has  now  for  some  years  been  competent  to 
British  vessels  to  convey  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
nies to  any  port  South  of  Cape  Fmisterre,  and  to 
take  back  (in  the  same  vessel)  various  articles  of 
importance  for  the  consumption  of  the  colonies: 
this  relaxation  has  been  still  further  extended  with 
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regard  to  the  island  of  Malta,  and  the  port  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  operation  of  all  these  laws, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  comparing  them  with 
that  system  from  which  they  have  diverged,  I 
think  I  have  established,  as  an  undeniable  pro- 
position, that  in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  of  circumstances,  has  already  effected  a 
most  material  and  substantial  alteration  in  our 
policy;  and  I  cannot  but  be  persuaded  that  the 
Committee  will  feel  with  me,  that  the  extension 
which  I  propose  to  give  to  that  alteration,  and 
which  I  am  now  about  to  explain,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
what  has  already  been  done. 

I  propose  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  repeal  the 
various  laws  which  now  regulate  our  colonial  trade, 
and  which,  having  been  passed  at  different  times, 
and  with  different  objects,  are  not  only  intricate 
and  confused,  b«t  in  no  small  degree  contradictory. 
The  whole-  system  might  then  be  comprised  in 
two  laws,  one  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  our 
colonies  with  America,  and   the   other   to    their 
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intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world :  and  this 
alteration  would,  at  all  events,  have  the  advantage 
of  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  intercourse  which  it  would  be 
advisable  hereafter  to  permit  as  the  permanent 
system  of  the  country. — And  first,  with  respect  to 
America,  I  would  propose  to  enact,  that  British 
vessels,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  countries  in 
America,  either  continental  or  insular,  and  belong- 
ing either  to  European  Sovereigns,  or  to  Indepen- 
dent American  States,  should  be  allowed  to  import 
into  certain  free  ports,  to  be  named  in  the  new 
Act,  all  those  articles  which  may  now  by  law  be 
imported  into  any  of  our  colonies  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  the  export  would  also  be  permitted 
from  the  same  ports,  in  similar  vessels,  of  all 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions,  and 
of  all  articles  legally  imported  into  the  British 
colonies.  It  should,  I  conceive,  be  rendered  com- 
petent to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  to  add,  by  order 
in  council,  both  to  the  ports,  and  to  the  list  of 
articles,  so  allowed  to  be  the  object  of  the  inter- 
course. I  am  satisfied  that  the  Committee  will 
feel  with  me,  that  the  foreign  ships,  to  which  this 
participation  in  the  trade  may  be  extended,  should 
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be  precisely  upon  the  same  footing,  as  to  duties 
and  charges,  as  those  of  our  own  country ;  because 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them  any  distinct  or  additional  burthens,  we 
should  only  be  inviting  foreign  Governments  to 
apply  corresponding  restrictions  and  charges  to  our 
own  shipping.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  a  due 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  other  States,  in  this  inter- 
course, care  should  be  taken  in  the  new  law,  that 
its  provisions  should  not  apply  to  the  vessels  of  any 
foreign  States,  which  did  not  admit  British  vessels 
to  equal  and  reciprocal  advantages  in  their  ports. 

I  must  here,  however,  refer  to  a  matter,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  to  deserve  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House; — I  allude  to  the  effect  which  the  pro- 
posed measure  may  have  upon  the  commerce  now 
carried  on  between  our  West  India  and  North 
American  colonies.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
staple  articles  of  produce  in  the  latter  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States;  and  recent  circum- 
stances, arising  out  of  our  restrictions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  retaliatory  restrictions  by  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  have  led  to  a  much  more 
extended  import  of  com,  flour,  and  lumber  from 
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Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  than 
otherwise  would  have  taken  place. — This  trade 
will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
proposed  changes ;  and  I  confess  that  I  do  feel 
that  our  North  American  colonists  have  strong 
claims  upon  us  for  a  favourable  consideration  of 
their  peculiar  interests.  Speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, living  under  the  same  laws  as  ourselves, 
distinguished  by  the  same  characteristic  traits  as 
their  European  brethren,  they  have  secured,  by 
their  attachment  to  their  mother  country,  a  title 
to  her  gratitude  and  protection.  That  protection 
can,  in  this  instance,  be  afforded  to  them  in  no 
other  way  than  by  imposing  a  moderate  duty  upon 
the  importation  into  the  West  Indies,  of  those 
foreign  articles,  such  as  grain,  flour,  and  lumber, 
which  are  equally  the  production  of  our  own 
dominions.  I  shall  not  now  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee, by  going  into  any  details  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  further  than  to  state  that  the  duties 
should  be  so  moderately  calculated,  and  so  justly 
apportioned,  as  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  their  fair  proportion  of  this 
necessary  supply,  or  seriously  to  enhance  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 
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I  now  come  to  the  intercourse  between  our 
colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  exclusive 
of  America.  This  intercourse  I  would  confine  to 
British  ships;  but  I  would  allow  the  direct  im- 
portation into  the  colonies  of  all  articles  which, 
under  the  existing  system,  may  be  legally  im- 
ported there  through  the  indirect  channel  of  the 
mother  country,  or  through  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
or  the  other  places  in  Europe,  with  which  a  limited 
trade  is  now  allowed;  and  instead  of  requiring 
that  the  different  productions  of  our  colonies  should, 
as  a  general  principle  of  policy,  reach  foreign  mar- 
kets, through  the  sole  medium  of  the  United  King- 
dom, I  would  permit  them  to  be  conveyed  at 
once  from  the  place  of  their  growth  to  that  of  their 
ultimate  consumption. 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments which,  I  trust,  the  House  will  be  disposed  to 
adopt;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  have 
followed  me  in  the  detail  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
have  compared  them  with  the  proposed  modifica- 
tions, will  admit  that  I  was  correct,  when  I  stated, 
at  the  outset,  that  a  much  less  extensive  change 
will  be  effected,  than  many  persons  might  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  apprehend.     They  will  have 
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observed,  for  instance,  that,  with  respect  to  foreign 
produce  and  foreign  vessels,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  other  foreign  ships  already  have  liberty  to  enter 
certain  of  our  harbours,  either  to  bring  or  to  take 
away  a  great  variety  of  important  articles ;  that  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  may  already  convey  their 
own  produce  directly  to  some  of  our  possessions,  and 
carry  our  produce  directly  from  thence ;  that  the 
corn  and  flour  of  that  country  may  reach  all  the 
British  possessions,  through  other  European  colo- 
nies, entirely  in  foreign  ships ;  and  that  my  pro- 
position is  in  truth  simply  this, — to  substitute  a 
direct  intercourse  for  one  which  is  circuitous, 
dilatory,  and  expensive. 

Having  thus  explained  to  the  Committee  the 
nature  of  the  proposition  which  I  intend  to  submit 
to  them,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  wish  to  rest  the  propriety  of  these 
measures. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  provisions  of  the  Free 
Port  Act  of  1805;  and  particularly  to  that  part 
of  it  which  limits  the  trade  to  countries  which  are 
under  the  dominion  of  some  foreign  European 
Sovereign  or  State.     No  one  who   has  watched 
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the  progress  of  the  events  which,  in  the  few  last 
years,  have  occurred  in  America,  and  who  has 
reflected  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  those 
events,  can  say  how  soon  the  situation  of  those 
extensive  regions  may  be  totally  changed,  and  how 
soon  they  may  be  emancipated  from  all  dependence 
upon  their  former  masters.  The  termination,  then, 
of  European  sovereignty  would,  ipso  facto,  ter- 
minate the  free  port  trade.  But  I  apprehend  that 
no  one  would  be  disposed  to  contend,  that  the 
independence  of  those  States  would  constitute  a 
reason  for  again  imposing  upon  our  colonies  those 
shackles,  which  so  many  motives  had  induced  us 
to  remove.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  free  port 
laws  would  be  suffered  to  continue  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  Committee  will  see  that  the  continuance 
of  them,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  would 
necessarily  involve  the  adoption  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  very  great  importance  in  the  whole  of  this 
question  ; — I  mean  the  systematic  admission  of  the 
flags  of  foreign  independent  States  in  America 
into  the  ports  of  our  colonies.  But  if  this  prin- 
ciple be  admitted  with  respect  to  one  independent 
American  State,  how  could  we  refuse  it  to  another, 
if  such  other  State  were  equally  ready  to  give  to 
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us  a  reciprocity  in  its  own  ports  ?  Could  we,  upon 
any  principle  of  policy  or  prudence,  make  so 
marked  a  distinction  in  our  system,  as  to  say  to 
the  Brazils,  to  Columbia,  to  Mexico,  "  You  shall 
"  be  admitted;"  and  to  the  United  States,  "  You 
"  shall  be  excluded !"  Surely  such  a  course  would 
be  unwise  in  the  highest  degree,  leading  to  every 
species  of  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  irritation,  and 
tending  obviously  to  interrupt,  or  at  least  to 
weaken,  the  harmony  which  now  so  happily  subsists 
between  us.  It  never  can,  in  my  judgment,  be 
prudent  for  this  country  to  make  distinctions  of 
this  sort.  We  ought  rather  so  to  frame  our  regu- 
lations in  commerce,  as  to  shew  to  all  nations  that 
justice,  equity,  and  impartiality,  are  the  ruling 
principles  of  our  conduct. 

I  am  now  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  mode  in  which  this  question 
is  affected  by  the  actual  state  of  foreign  possessions 
in  the  Western  world.  In  former  times,  the 
policy  of  all  the  European  possessors  of  distant 
territories  led  them  to  the  establishment,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  restrictions  as  rigid  as  our  own. 
But  the  force  of  even/ts,  and   the   imperceptible 
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lapse  of  time,  have  effected  a  complete  change  in 
that  state  of  things.  In  spite  of  the  laws,  the 
wishes,  and  the  prejudices  both  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  the  two  productive  colonies  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba  are,  at  this  moment,  practically  open  to  a 
free  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  it  cannot  be 
imagined  for  a  moment,  that  any  external  force 
could  again  bring  them  within  their  ancient  limi- 
tations. It  is  in  these  two  colonies  that  are 
furnished  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  all  the 
valuable  productions  of  a  tropical  climate.  They 
supply  their  own  wants  from  every  place  from 
whence  they  can  most  readily  be  satisfied,  and 
they  freely  pour  their  own  abundance  into  every 
channel  which  can  convey  it  to  the  markets  where 
it  is  required.  Why,  then,  are  we  voluntarily  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  means  of  meeting  them  in 
fair  competition  ?  Why  are  we  to  clog  our  opera- 
tions in  colonial  commerce  with  an  expensive 
mode  of  supply  for  our  wants,  and  a  restricted 
market  for  our  produce  ? 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  topic  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  upon  which  I  feel  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  say  a  few  words ; — I  mean  the 
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question  of  the  Slave  Trade.  England  has,  in 
defiance  of  old  prejudices,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  personal  interests  of  many,  manfully,  honestly, 
and  (as  far  as  she  is  concerned)  effectually  abo- 
lished that  unhallowed  traffic :  She  has  raised  up 
an  imperishable  monument  to  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  national  honour ;  she  has  endeavoured, 
by  every  exertion  of  diplomatic  talent,  and  by 
great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  lead  other  states 
into  the  same  humane  and  honourable  course.  In 
some  respects  her  efforts  have  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful: but  we  all  know  how  lamentably  deficient 
has,  hitherto,  been  the  execution,  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  of  those  promises  which  were  at  one 
time  held  out  to  us  by  the  Governments  of  those 
countries.  We  know  that  at  this  moment  inces- 
sant supplies  of  fresh  slaves  are  annually  poured 
into  Cuba  and  the  Brazils:  we  know  the  facility 
which  these  supplies  give  to  the  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  those  fertile  soils :  we  know  that  the  sugar 
of  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  thus  raised  through  the 
medium  of  an  unlimited  importation  of  new  slaves, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  now  be  in  our  own 
colonies,,  goes  direct  to  the  most  lucrative  markets 
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in  Europe,  to  rival  and  to  undersell  the  produce  of 
that  very  nation  by  which  the  slave  trade  has  been 
abolished.  What  I  ask,  then,  for  the  British  colo- 
nies is,  that  they  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  in  this  respect,  and  I  am  confident  that 
I  ask  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and 
wise. 

Looking,  then,  at  all  these  combined  considera- 
tions, to  the  relaxation  of  our  colonial  policy  which 
has  already  taken  place,  and  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  derived  from  it ; — looking 
to  the  actual  practice  of  other  states  ;  and  looking, 
lastly,  to  the  connexion  of  all  these  matters  with 
the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  I  think  there 
may  be  deduced  unanswerable  arguments  for  the 
further  change  which  I  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  Why  I  would  take 
the  present  moment  for  effecting  this  object? 
Why  now  provide  regulations  to  meet  what  may 
be  a  distant  contingency  ?  Why  not  wait  for  the 
actual  independence  of  the  foreign  colonies  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  ?  To  this  I  answer 
shortly.  "  Look  at  the  state  of  distress  which  pre- 
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7  vails  in  our  islands."  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Committee  by  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence 
of  that  distress,  by  statements  of  figures,  and  de- 
tails of  calculation  : — it  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
doubted.  It  is  well  known,  that  whilst,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  produce  of  the  British  colo- 
nies has  greatly  increased,  it  has  not  been  absorbed 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  consumption  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  What,  then,  is  the  obvious 
remedy  ?  Either  a  diminution  of  produce,  or  an 
extension  of  market.  The  former  alternative 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  serious 
alarm,  both  as  respects  the  proprietor  of  the 
estates,  and  the  slaves  of  whom  he  ought  to  be, 
and  I  trust  is,  the  generous  protector.  Ruin  the 
proprietor,  and  you  expose  his  unfortunate  slaves 
to  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  every  aggravation  of 
his  unhappy  condition.  Open,  if  you  can,  new 
markets  for  his  produce,  and  you  give  him  the 
best  chance  of  retrieving  his  shattered  fortunes, 
and  of  maintaining  his  negro  dependents  in  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort.  The  planter  and  the 
slave  have  a  common  interest  in  the  success  of  my 
propositions. 
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Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged  against  me,  that 
I  anticipate  too  much  benefit  from  the  intended 
relaxation  : — "  The  markets  of  the  world  are  over- 
"  stocked ;"  "  no  new  vent  can  be  found ;"  "  all 
"  will  end  in  disappointment,  and  increased  dis- 
"  tress."     This,    however,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  common  argument  in  favour  of  all  monopolies, 
and  against  all  relaxation  of  commercial  fetters. 
Jt  might,  indeed,  be  easy  to  shew  by  figures,  and 
by  documents,  that  this  or  that  particular  market 
would  not  offer  much  prospect  of  immediate  ad- 
vantage, not  at  least  so  much  as  might  be  con- 
formable to  the  eager  wishes  of  those  who   are 
suffering  from   distress :    but   surely  this   sort    of 
reasoning  is  founded  upon  a  very  erroneous  and 
contracted  view  of  the  subject.     Those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  commerce,  who  have  watched 
its  expansive  and  penetrating  qualities,  its  imper- 
ceptible, but  almost  equally  certain  tendency  to 
increase,  are  well  aware  that  when  its  chains  are 
once  broken,  there  is  no  calculating  to  what  an  ex- 
tent it  may  ultimately  be  carried.     I  know  not* 
Sir,  that  I  can  better  illustrate  what  I  mean,  than 
by  availing  myself  of  the  language  which  a  great 
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Poet  has  applied  to  the  qualities  of  the  soul  of 
man.  In  combating  the  opinion  that  climate  has 
an  over-ruling  influence  over  the  power  of  the 
mind,  he  says — 

"  What  seasons  can  controul, 

What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul  ? 

Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs, 

By  Reason's  light,  on  Resolution's  wings, 

Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes, 

O'er  Lybia's  deserts,  and  through  Zembla's  snows/' 

This  language,  beautiful  and  poetical  as  it  is,  as 
applied  to  the  point  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
poet  to  illustrate,  becomes  the  veriest  prose  when 
applied  to  the  spirit  of  commerce.  Give  it  but  the 
light  of  reason  for  its  guide,  and  enterprise  will 
never  be  wanting  to  convey  it  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Confident,  then,  that  the  measure 
which  I  have  recommended,  rests  upon  sound 
principles, — confident  that  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  trade,  and  thereby  necessarily  to  extend 
the  navigation  of  the  country, —  I  beg  to  move  the 
Two  following  Resolutions : — 

First,    That   the   Chairman   be  directed   to  ask 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
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Trade  between  His  Majesty's  Possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
places  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Second,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  ask 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
Trade  between  His  Majesty's  Possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  World,  exclusive  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 


FINIS. 
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SPEECH 


ON 


THE   COLONIAL   POLICY 

OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


March  21st,  1825. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
consider  of  the  Acts  3rd  Geo.  IV.  cap.  44  and  45,  Mr. 
Brogden  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Huskisson  spoke  in 
suhstance  as  follows: — 

-Although,  Sir,  the  Resolutions  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  the  observations  which  I  am  now  about  to  submit 
to  the  Committee,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation in  His  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  with  the  disposition  of  this  House,  in  respect  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  Commerce ;  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass,  more  at  length  than 
I  could  wish,  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee. 

Considering  the  many  important  interests  that  may  be 
affected,  the  alarms  that  may  possibly  be  excited,  the 
predilections  that  may  be  awakened,  the  prejudices 
that  may  be  roused,   by  the  measures   which  it  is  now 
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my  duty  to  propose,  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  for- 
give me  if  I  dwell  upon  explanations  and  statements, 
which  might,  otherwise,  appear  to  be  uncalled  for  by 
the  occasion. 

I  can  assure  the  Committee  that  if  I  am  about  to 
recommend  alterations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  sentiments  of  this  country,  in  respect  to  Colonial 
policy  and  trade,  it  is  not  because  I  consider  the  views  of 
our  ancestors  as  necessarily  erroneous,  or  that  innovation 
must  necessarily  be  improvement ;  but  it  is,  because  the 
circumstances  and  state  of  the  world,  in  which  we  have  to 
examine  colonial  interests,  have  changed ;  and  it  becomes 
us,  as  practical  Statesmen,  to  deal  with  those  interests 
with  a  reference  to  that  change.  It  is  only  in  this  sense, 
and  with  this  qualification,  that  I  desire  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  innovator.  I  am  not  anxious  to  give  effect  to  new 
principles,  where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their  appli- 
cation ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no  small  experience  in  public 
business — and  every  day  confirms  that  feeling — how  much, 
in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  all 
general  theories,  however  incontrovertible  in  the  abstract, 
require  to  be  weighed  with  a  calm  circumspection,  to  be 
directed  by  a  temperate  discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to 
all  the  existing  relations  of  society,  with  a  careful  hand,  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions  which 
have  grown  up  under  those  relations. 

It  was  under  these  impressions,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  notice  which  I  had  given,  I  intended  this  evening  to 
have  requested  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
following  subjects  :  First, — The  system  of  our  com- 
mercial policy  in  respect  to  our  colonies.  Secondly, — The 
expediency  of  revising  many  of  the  duties  now  payable 
upon  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  our  manu- 
factures, and  of  relaxing  the  prohibitory  duties,  which, 


under  the  name  of  protection,  are  now  enforced  against 
the  manufactured  productions  of  other  countries :  and. 
Thirdly, — The  means  of  affording  some  further  degree 
of  relief  and  assistance  to  the  interests  of  our  shipping  and 
navigation.  From  the  bearing  of  these  subjects  upon 
each  other,  it  would  certainly  have  been  convenient  to 
have  taken  them  in  connexion;  but  considering  the  nu- 
merous topics  which  they  embrace,  I  cannot  hope,  rising 
at  this  late  hour,  that  the  patience  of  the  Committee  can 
be  sustained,  whilst  I  advert  to  them  all.  I  shall  there- 
fore, with  your  permission,  confine  myself  this  evening  to 
the  first,  and  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  head 
of  inquiry — our  Colonial  System, — and  postpone  the  two 
other  branches  till  Friday  next. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  every  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  that  the  long-established  policy  of  all  the  European 
powers  possessing  Colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  of  this 
country  among  the  rest,  was  that  of  an  entire  and  rigid 
exclusion  of  those  Colonies  from  all  commercial  inter- 
course, except  with  the  mother  country.  To  uphold  this 
exclusion,  and  to  forbid  all  such  intercourse,  seemed  of 
the  very  essence  of  colonization.  In  the  strict,  and  even 
inhospitable  enforcement  of  this  principle,  Spain,  with  the 
largest  colonial  possessions  in  the  world,  shewed  herself 
most  determined,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  most 
exclusive.  But  without  being  equally  jealous,  other 
powers  were  not  less  tenacious  of  the  principle.  I  cannot 
give  a  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  by  reminding  the 
Committee,  that  this  exclusive  intercourse  was  held  to  be  a 
part  of  the  international  law  of  Europe.  In  our  prize  courts 
it  has  been  commonly  referred  to,  and  acted  upon,  as  the 
rule  of  the  Seven -years'  War.  Under  this  rule,  the  colony 
of  a  belligerent  could  not  claim  to  carry  on  trade  through 
the  intervention  of  a  neutral,  because  that  neutral  was 
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not  permitted  to  participate  in  such  trade  in  time  of 
peace.  But  if  this  lias  been  the  long-established  basis  of 
the  Colonial  system,  need  I  state  the  vast  inroads  which 
have  been  made  upon  this  system  within  the  last  fifteen 
years?  Let  the  Committee  look  at  the  Brazils,  that 
immense  country,  which  was  held  by  Portugal  under  a 
strict  exclusion,  till  the  migration  of  the  Royal  Family 
from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1808.  Let  them  look 
at  the  large  and  fertile  Island  of  St.  Domingo;  to  the 
present  state  of  those  extended  regions  on  the  Continent 
of  America,  lately  as  Colonies  of  Spain,  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Again,  let  them 
look  at  Cuba,  and  the  Islands  which  have  continued  their 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  the  trade  with  which 
is  now  open.  Considering  this  almost  general  revolution 
in  the  system  of  Colonial  commerce, — considering  the 
influence  of  such  a  revolution  upon  the  commerce  of  our 
own  Colonies,  upon  the  commerce  of  rival  nations,  upon 
the  views,  and  feelings,  and  speculations  of  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community,  and  of  our  own  Colonial  popula- 
tion, is  it  not  enough,  of  itself,  to  warrant,  at  least,  the 
inquiry,  whether  so  great  a  change  in  all  around  us  does 
not  call  for  some  change  on  our  part?  I  will  not  now 
examine  how  far  this  inquiry  is  become  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  our  pretensions  to  participate  in  the 
commerce  of  these  foreign  Colonies,  and  by  the  fact  of  our 
so  participating ;  or  how  far,  in  fairness  and  impartiality, 
justice,  and  that  duty,  which  power,  above  all,  owes  to 
weakness,  require  that  we  should  reciprocate  the  benefits 
which  we  exact. 

These  considerations,  however  important,  do  not  perhaps 
immediately  belong  to  the  present  discussion,  viewed  as 
a  commercial  question;  but  there  is  another  inquiry  which, 
in  this  point  of  view  at  least,  it  becomes  us  not  to  neglect. 
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Have  the  Colonies,  of  which  the  trade  has  been  thrown 
open,  benefited  by  this  enlargement  of  their  intercourse  ? 
Are  they  likely  to  benefit  still  more?  Rivals  in  the  same 
productions,  competitors  in  the  same  markets,  can  we,  in 
the  long  run,  with  our  system  of  monopoly,  stand  against 
their  freedom  of  trade  ?  If  we  cannot,  are  we  not  risking  the 
good  will  and  attachment  of  our  Colonics,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  our  commerce?  Is  perseverance  in  such  a  system, 
politically  wise,  or  practically  safe  ?  Is  the  great  change, 
begun  half  a  century  ago,  and  still  in  progress,  in  the 
political  and  commercial  state  of  the  vast  Continent  of 
America,  from  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn, 
to  lead  to  no  change  in  our  mode  of  administering  the 
extensive  possessions,  both  continental  and  insular,  which 
remain  under  our  dominion  and  protection  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe?  Do  the  immense  and  rapidly  growing 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
suggest  no  matter  for  consideration,  in  reference  to  our 
own  commercial  and  naval  interests  ?  These  are  important 
questions,  which,  in  the  department  allotted  to  me  in  the 
Public  Service,  I  have  asked  myself,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  I  now  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  this  Committee. 

Recollecting  that,  for  centuries,  it  has  been  a  settled 
maxim  of  public  policy,  in  all  great  States  having  depen- 
dencies, to  make  the  interests  of  those  dependencies 
subservient  to  the  interests,  or  the  supposed  interests,  of 
the  parent  State ;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the 
consequences  of  perseverance  in  such  a  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  its  relaxation,  on  the  other,  can  be  so  forcibly 
illustrated  as  in  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  Ireland,  till  the  year 
1782  a  dependency  of  Greai  Britain,  in  the  sense  which 
I  have  described.     It  was  so  not  only  in  fact,  but  in  law, 
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and  under  the  express  provision  of  a  statute,  (6  George  I. 
cap.   5,)  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the   better  securing  the 
Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain.r>     The  many  other  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  keep  that  fertile  Island  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
depression  I  shall  pass  by,  on  the  present  occasion  ;    but 
is  it  not  a  well-known  fact,  that,  till  the  year  1780,  the 
agriculture,  the  internal  industry,  the  manufactures,  the 
commerce,  the  navigation  of  Ireland,  were  all  held  in  the  most 
rigid  subserviency  to  the  supposed  interests  of  Great  Britain? 
In  the  year  1778,  indeed,  it  was  proposed  in  the  British 
Parliament,  so  far  to  relax  this  exclusive  system,  as  to 
allow  Ireland  to  import   sugar  directly  from  our  West 
India  Colonies,  for  her  own  use ;    and,  in  payment  for 
such  sugar,  to  export  her  own  produce  and  manufactures 
(woollens  excepted)  to   those  Colonics;    and  further,  to 
allow  her  to  export  glass,  and  some  other  articles  of  her 
own  manufacture,  directly  to  foreign  parts.     What  was 
the  reception  which  these  proposals  met  with  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  part  of  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing  interests   of  this  country  ?     In  this  House,   the 
opponents  of  these  limited  concessions,  enumerating  the 
boons  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon   Ireland, 
declared,  that  to  grant  any  more  would  be  fatal  to  the 
commerce   and   manufactures   of  England.      And    what 
were  those  mighty  boons,  beyond  which  we  could  not, 
with  safety  to  ourselves,  venture  to  be  liberal  to  others  ? 
Why,  that  we  already  allowed  the  Irish  to  send  their  beef 
and  butter  to  our  Colonies, — a  permission,  however,  only 
granted  from  year  to  year,   since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  war ; — and  that  we  further  permitted  them  to 
clothe,  with  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  the  troops  on 
the  Irish  establishment,  paid  and  provided  by  that  country, 
but,  then  serving  with  our  army  in  North  America.     To  be 
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sure,  as  compared  with  these  indulgences,the  measures  then 
proposed  were  extravagantly  rash  and  liberal.  But  were 
they  acceded  to  by  the  House  ?  No,  Sir.  Our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  our  ship-owners,  our  country  gentle- 
men,— all  took  the  alarm. — All  were  to  be  ruined,  if  we 
granted  the  proposed  participation  to  a  country  almost 
without  any  debt,  not  paying  the  same  taxes  with  ourselves, 
— a  country  in  which  so  many  of  the  population  were  without 
employment,  and  where,  from  these  causes,  wages  were  so 
much  lower,  and  provisions  so  much  cheaper,  than  in  Eng- 
land. Resting  upon  these  and  other  grounds,  petitions 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  House  was  deterred 
from  proceeding  with  the  proposed  measures  in  that  Session. 
I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  back  to  some  of  the 
leading  petitions  on  that  occasion.  The  merchants  of 
Glasgow  pray,  "  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  future 
advantage  should  be  granted  to  Ireland,  which  might,  in 
the  least  degree,  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great 
Britain:" — so  far  I  go  along  with  them  in  principle,  and  I 
only  quote  this  sentence  to  shew  the  doctrine  then  univer- 
sally assumed — that  in  commerce  one  country  could  not 
be  liberal  to  another,  without  sacrificing  its  own  interests ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  good  people  of  Glasgow,  in  those 
days,  maintained,  that  they  had  an  hereditary  right  in  the 
sugar  trade,  and  claimed  its  exclusive  possession,  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  property  in  which  Ireland 
never  could  be  allowed  the  smallest  participation.  The 
language  of  Manchester  was  still  more  decided  in  repro- 
bating the  proposed  concession. — With  the  loyal  people 
of  that  town,  it  appeared  to  involve  almost  a  question  of 
allegiance.  Liverpool,  also,  did  not  hesitate  to  predict,  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposals,  "  That  town  and  port 
would  speedily  be  reduced  to  their  original  insignificance." 
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In  the  year  1779,  a  more  limited  concession  to  Ireland 
was  proposed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  went 
no  further  than  to  allow  the  Irish  to  bring  sugar  directly 
from  our  Colonies,  limiting  the  supply  to  their  own 
consumption  ;  but  even  this  measure  was  negatived  upon 
a  division.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  the  events  of 
the  war  in  North  America,  and  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  produced  a  different  feeling  in  the  British 
Parliament.  State  necessity,  acting  under  a  sense  of 
political  danger,  yielded,  without  grace,  that  which  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  had  before  recommended  in  vain  : 
and  in  1782,  under  the  like  pressure,  these  concessions, 
fortunately  wise  in  themselves,  were  rendered  irrevocable 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  the  6th  George  I. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  with  further  details  of  the 
progressive  measures  by  which,  since  that  period,  all  the  re- 
maining restraints  on  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and 
the  industry  of  Ireland,  have  been  gradually  removed, 
up  to  the  termination  of  the  Union  Duties  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  and  the  placing  of  her  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  upon  the  footing  of  a 
coasting  trade.  Many  of  these  restraints,  now  happily  at 
an  end,  were  too  long  retained  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
by  violence  and  faction,  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  But  I  would  ask  any  man,  the 
most  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  the  old  school  of  commerce, 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  this  relaxation, 
which  it  was  so  confidently  predicted  would  be  fatal  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  Great  Britain,  has  not  contributed 
at  least  as  much  to  augment  her  wealth  and  power  in 
agriculture,  in  shipping,  in  commerce,  and  in  manufac- 
tures, as  it  has  to  promote,  in  all  these  branches,  the 
advancement  of  Ireland  ?     I  would  ask  those,  whom  I  am 
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proud  and  happy  to  designate  as  my  present  enlightened 
constituents  at  Liverpool,  to  look  back  to  the  fears  which 
agitated  the  generation  which  preceded  them, — to  compare 
with  the  predictions  of  those  fears  the  present  life  and 
bustle  of  their  commerce, — to  estimate  how  much  of  its 
unparalleled  prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  country,  from  the  first  earnest  of  which  their 
predecessors  anticipated  nothing  short  of  annihilation  ? 

The  Committee  must  be  aware,  that  in  tracing  the 
advantages  which  both  countries  have  derived  from  the 
removal  of  all  exclusive  restraints  upon  the  commerce  of 
Ireland,  I  am  stating  a  case,  in  which  the  progress  of 
relaxation,  begun  forty-five  years  ago,  and  scarcely 
yet  complete,  had  to  encounter  many  peculiar  disad- 
vantages. Among  other  drawbacks,  the  Committee  will 
recollect  the  ravages  of  a  rebellion,  destructive  alike  of 
property  and  of  confidence;  the  drains  of  a  long  and 
expensive  foreign  war,  to  which  the  resources  of  Ireland 
were  inadequate: — and  yet  how  much  has  been  done 
towards  laying  the  foundations  of  her  future,  and,  now 
I  trust,  not  distant  prosperity?  How  much  for  the  mutual 
and  concurrent  advancement  of  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  scale  of  opulence  and  power,  instead  of 
leaving  them  in  the  state  of  disgraceful  contrast  to  one 
another? — a  contrast  perilous  to  both,  and  most  unjust  to 
the  weaker  country, — in  which  they  must  have  remained, 
had  Great  Britain  persevered,  as  at  one  time  it  was  but 
too  much  her  disposition  to  persevere,  in  her  ancient 
system  of  commercial  policy  towards  Ireland. 

If  from  Ireland  we  turn  our  eyes  to  those  Provinces, 
which,  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  ceased  to  be  colonial 
dependencies   of  Great  Britain, — whatever  we  may  think 
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of  the  proceedings  which  induced  them  to  resort  to  arms 
against  the  mother  country, — whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults,  on  either  side,  which  led  to  that  appeal, — whatever 
may,  now,  be  our  retrospective  opinion  of  the  justice,  the 
policy,  or  the  conduct  of  the  American  war, — whatever  feel- 
ings may  have  existed,  at  any  time,  of  humiliation  and  regret, 
that,  by  the  issue  of  that  war,  these  fine  Provinces  were, 
for  ever,  wrested  from  his  Majesty's  Crown; — I  would  ask 
any  man,  whether,  abstractedly  from  these  feelings,  the 
disseverance  of  the  United  States  from  the  British  Empire, 
viewed  as  a  mere  question  of  commerce,  has  been  an  injury 
to  this  country? — Whether  their  emancipation  from  the 
commercial  thraldom  of  the  colonial  system  has  really 
been  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  Great  Britain  ? 
If  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  has  not  been  prejudicial, 
is  there  no  useful  admonition  to  be  derived  from  this 
example  ? — Contemplate  the  possibility  of  another  set  of 
Provinces,  emancipated  from  commercial  thraldom,  but 
firmly  maintaining  their  political  connexion ; — their  com- 
mercial marine  a  part  of  our  commercial  marine, — their 
seamen  a  part  of  our  seamen, — their  population  a  part 
of  our  strength. — Consider  whether  it  be  not  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  course  which  promises,  both  to  those  Pro- 
vinces and  to  the  Mother  Country,  all  the  commercial 
benefits  of  a  free  trade,  together  with  all  the  political 
advantages  of  our  continuing  parts  of  one  great  Empire, 
and  enjoying  alike,  under  the  sway  and  protection  of  the 
same  Sovereign,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects. 

Looking  to  what  the  United  States  now  are,  as  a 
political  and  maritime  power  in  the  New  World, — to  the 
state  of  other  countries  in  that  hemisphere, — to  their 
increasing  relations  with  the  Old  World, — to  the  intercourse 
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which,  in  the  next  fifty  years,  will  probably  grow  up  in 
the  Pacific,  between  the  west  of  America  and  the  east  of 
Asia, — to  the  British  interests,  both  of  commerce  and 
political  power,  which  are  involved  in  all  these  changes 
and  occurrences,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  losing  sight  of  the  business  of  this  evening,  or  as 
harbouring  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  United 
States,  if  I  look  also  to  the  means  by  which,  in  a  race 
of  fair  and  honorable  rivalry  and  competition  of  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  these  great  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  are  most  likely  to  be  maintained. 

From  all  the  experience  which  we  can  collect  from  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  in  respect  to  Ireland,  and  to  its 
Colonies, — from  all  that  we  witness  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  Colonies  of  other  States,  I  come  clearly  to  this 
conclusion, — that  so  far  as  the  Colonies  themselves  are 
concerned,  their  prosperity  is  cramped  and  impeded  by  the 
old  system  of  exclusion  and  monopoly ;  and  I  feel  myself 
equally  warranted  in  my  next  inference,  that  whatever 
tends  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  cannot  fail, 
in  the  long  run,  to  advance,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  general 
interests  of  the  Parent  State. 

Requesting  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  these  general 
inferences,  I  will  now  state  how  far  we  have  already 
relaxed  the  old  rigour  of  Colonial  exclusion,  and  how 
much  further  I  propose  to  proceed  in  this  career.  By  the 
Acts  which  have  been  read  (3rd  Geo.  IV.  cap.  44  and 
45,)  wa  have  permitted,  First, — An  intercourse  between 
any  countries  in  America,  and  our  Colonies,  in  the  ships  of 
those  Countries,  or  in  British  ships ;  but  the  first  of  these 
Acts  requires,  that  the  intercourse,  at  least  in  the  foreign 
vessel,  should  be  direct  from  the   Colony  to  the  country 
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to  which  the  vessel  belongs  ;  and  it  limits  very  much  the 
articles  which  can  be  imported  into  the  Colony,  according 
to  schedules  in  which  the  articles  are  enumerated ;  and, 
Secondly, — We  have  permitted  a  direct  trade  from  the 
Colonies,  in  articles  of  their  growth  or  production,  to  the 
ports  of  foreign  Europe ;  but  this  trade  is  strictly  confined  to 
British  ships,  which  may  also  carry  from  those  ports,  direct 
to  the  Colonies,  certain  enumerated  articles  of  foreign  growth. 
From  this  statement,  the  Committee  will  perceive  that, 
in  allowing  the  countries  of  America  to  trade  with  our 
Colonies  in  their  own  vessels,  we  have,  in  fact,  conceded  to 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States  a  privilege  which  is 
not  granted  to  any  State  in  Europe ;  and  this  privilege, 
though  nominally  extended  to  all  the  countries  of  America, 
is  really  a  boon  to  the  United  States  alone,  as  the  other 
countries  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  any  commercial  marine. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  return  made  by  the  United 
States  for  this  indulgence  ?  In  the  first  Session  of  their 
Congress,  which  followed  the  opening  of  this  trade  by 
our  Act  of  Parliament,  they  passed  a  law,  imposing  alien 
duties  in  their  ports  upon  all  British  ships  which  might  trade 
between  those  ports  and  our  Colonies,  to  be  levied  until  the 
productions  of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted  into 
our  Colonies,  upon  the  same  terms  and  duties  as  the  like 
productions  of  any  other  country,  meaning,  thereby,  the 
like  productions  not  of  any  other  foreign  country,  but  of 
our  own  country,  or  of  our  own  provinces  in  North 
America.  This  is  a  pretension  unheard  of  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  independent  States.  It  is  just 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be,  on  our  part,  to  require 
that  sugar  or  rum,  from  our  West  India  Islands,  should 
be  admitted  at  New  York  upon  the  same  terms  and 
duties  as  die  like  articles,  the  growth  and  production  of 
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Louisiana,  or  any  other  of  the  twenty-four  separate  States 
which  now  constitute  the  federal  Union.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  arguments  used  to  induce  the  American 
Congress  to  adopt  this  course,  their  real  reason  for 
making  the  attempt  was,  I  am  persuaded,  an  impression 
on  their  part,  that  we  had  yielded  this  intercourse  to 
necessity,  and,  that,  as  our  Colonies  could  not  subsist 
without  it,  they  might  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  carried  on.  To  meet  this  unexpected 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  we  were  driven 
to  one  of  these  two  courses,  — either  again  to  prohibit  the 
intercourse  with  them  altogether,  or,  to  retaliate  the  alien 
duties  imposed  upon  British  shipping,  by  subjecting  to 
the  like  duties  American  ships  entering  the  ports  of  our 
Colonies.  Neither  of  these  expedients  were  in  themselves 
desirable,  but  we  preferred  the  latter  ;  first, — as  the 
mildest,  and  because  the  American  Government  manifested 
a  disposition  to  negotiate  upon  the  subject ;  and  secondly, 
— because  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  for  giving  a 
wider  opening  to  the  intercourse  of  other  countries  with 
our  Colonies,  was  in  contemplation ;  such  a  measure  as,  if 
adopted,  must  take  away  all  pretext,  on  the  part  of  theUnited 
States,  for  continuing  these  alien  duties,  and  shew  them, 
that,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  trade  with  our  Colonies 
upon  equal  terms  with  other  countries,  the  Colonies  can 
do  without  their  trade  altogether. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  permis- 
sion given  to  the  United  States  to  trade  in  their  own  ships 
with  our  Colonies  has  been  received  by  the  Government 
of  that  country,  I  would  ask  the  Committee,  indepen- 
dently of  all  general  considerations,  why  are  we  to  refuse 
the  like  indulgence  to  the  ships  of  European  States?  Arc 
we  more  jealous  of  the  navigation  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Russia,  Holland,  or  the  Hans  Towns,  than  of  that  of  the 
United  States?  Are  we  anxious  to  promote  the  one,  at 
the  expense  of  repressing  the  other  ?  Is  it  fair  or  politic 
to  grant  to  the  one  what  we  withhold  from  the  other? 
I  think  that  every  man  who  understands  the  political 
interests  of  England,  as  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  her  naval  power,  must  be  satisfied  that  this  cannot  be  a 
wise  policy. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  permit  the  same  latitude  of  trade  to  the  ships 
of  other  countries,  as  is  now  allowed  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  go  further  ;  I  am  prepared  to  open 
the  commerce  of  our  Colonies  to  all  friendly  States,  upon 
the  same  principle,  (though  of  course  with  some  difference 
in  the  detail  of  its  modifications,)  upon  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  trade  with  Jersey,  or  with  Ireland.  With  the 
exception  of  some  articles  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit, such  as  fire-arms  and  ammunition  of  war  generally, 
and  sugar,  rum,  &c.  in  the  sugar  Colonies, — I  propose  to 
admit  a  free  intercourse  between  all  our  Colonies  and  other 
countries,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  those 
countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  belongs,  and  to  export  from  such  Colonies 
all  articles  whatever  of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture, either  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  came, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  all  its  dependencies,  excepted.  All  intercourse  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  whether  direct  or 
circuitous,  and  all  intercourse  of  the  Colonies  with  each 
other,  will  be  considered  as  a  coasting  trade  to  be  reserved 
entirely  and  absolutely  to  ourselves.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  foundation  of  our  Navigation  Laws  will  be  pre- 
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served,  whilst  the  Colonics  will  enjoy  a  free  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  those  laws,  in  respect  to  foreign  trade — that  the 
cargo  must  be  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  the 
ship  belongs,  leaving  the  national  character  of  the  ship  to 
be  determined  by  the  rules  which  apply  in  like  cases  in  this 
country.  The  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
Colonies,  I  propose,  should  be  made  subject  to  moderate 
duties,  but  such  as  may  be  found  sufficient  for  the  fair  pro- 
tection of  our  own  productions  of  the  like  nature.  The 
duties,  already  established  by  the  Acts  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  is  proposed  to  leave  as  they  are,  and  to  establish 
a  further  scale  of  ad  valorem  duties,  varying  from  Tf  to  30 
per  cent,  upon  all  articles,  the  importation  of  which, 
from  foreign  countries,  has  hitherto  been  prohibited.  The 
particulars  of  these  duties  will  be  found  in  the  Resolutions. 
They  will,  of  course,  form  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  res- 
pective Colonies  in  which  they  may  be  collected,  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  subject  to  the  same  system  of  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislatures  of  those  Colonies,  as  the  duties 
already  collected,  under  the  Acts  of  the  3rd  of  the  King. 

It  is  for  the  Colonies  that  the  benefit  of  these  arrang- 
es 

ments  is  intended;  the  duties  will  form  a  revenue  which 
will  be  theirs,  and  will  be  carried  to  their  account.  They 
can,  therefore,  have  no  jealousy  of  the  new  system  as  one 
likely  to  trench  upon  their  constitutional  privileges  in 
those  respects. 

With  the  further  view  of  encouraging  our  own  trade,  and 
that  of  the  Colonies,  with  the  Countries  of  South  America, 
I  also  propose  to  extend  to  certain  ports  in  those  Colonies 
the  benefits  and  regulations  of  our  Warehousing  System, 
as  it  is  now  established  in  this  Country,  by  allowing 
goods  from  all  parts   of   the  world    to  be  bonded,  and 
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deposited  in  warehouses,  without  payment  of  duty,  till 
proper   opportunities   of  selling,  or  exporting  them,    to 
advantage,  shall  occur.     Looking  to  the  present  state  of 
the  countries  lately  belonging  to  Spain,  this  system  must 
be  attended  with  extraordinary  advantages.     The  wants 
of  those  vast  Countries   are   numerous ;     they  embrace 
almost  every  object  of  European  assortment;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  society,   from  the  want  of  capital,   and 
individual  credit,  and  from  other  causes,  these  wants  are 
best  supplied,  as  it  were,  in  retail,  and  by  small  deliveries 
frequently  renewed.     A  large  cargo,  sent  directly  from 
England  to  any    of  their   ports,   is   not  easily  disposed 
of;    it  gluts  the  market.     It  is  very  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  warehousing  system  should  be  established  in  the 
ports  of  our  Colonies  with  which  these  countries  can  most 
easily  and  frequently  communicate.     The  Americans  have 
found  the  benefit  of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  traffic,  with 
the  late  Spanish  Provinces,  from  New  Orleans;  a  port 
which  now  engrosses  a  considerable  portion  of  this  trade, 
though  not  so  conveniently   situated  for  the  purpose,  as 
some  of  the  ports  which  we  possess  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
It  is  not  to  be  dissembled  that  this  is  a  great  change  in 
our  colonial  system.     Should  it  be  adopted  by  Parliament, 
it  will  operate  somewhat  differently  in  our  sugar  islands, 
and  in  those  extensive  continental  possessions,  the  Provinces 
of  British  North  America.      By  opening  to  our  sugar 
colonies  a  trade  with  all  other  countries,  we  shall  afford 
them,  in   the   increased   competition  and  economy  of  a 
direct  trade,  a  better  chance  of  supplying  their  wants  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  of  finding  a  demand  for  their  surplus 
productions.      We    shall    accomplish,    I   verily   believe, 
though  not  perhaps  at  first,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
course  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  a  more  extended  system 
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of  commission  and  agency,  in  those  colonies.  Mercantile 
houses  will  be  formed  in  the  principal  ports,  both  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  colonies,  and  to  watch,  for  their 
own  speculations  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  the 
fluctuations  of  demand  and  price  in  those  articles  which 
the  West  Indies  supply.  Every  step  in  this  change  will 
contribute  to  introduce  a  greater  proportion  and  a  better 
description  of  white  population,  and  gradually,  I  should 
hope,  to  diffuse  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise,  not  only  in 
commerce,  but  in  agriculture, — to  stimulate  endeavours 
to  raise  other  productions,  (indigo  and  silk,  for  instance,) 
besides  su^ar,  which  will  increase  the  cultivation  and 
wealth  of  those  colonies.  On  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  every  degree  of  proper 
encouragement  to  these  new  sources  of  improvement. 
They  will  not  only  add  to  the  value  of  property  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  but  they  will  gradually  melio- 
rate the  moral  condition  of  society,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  internal  security  of  these  possessions.  It  is  under 
these  impressions  that  I  shall  propose,  in  revising  other 
duties  of  customs  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  trade, 
considerably  to  reduce  the  duties  payable  in  this  country 
upon  many  of  the  minor  productions  of  the  West  Indies, 
such  as  are  generally  raised  by  the  negroes  and  people  of 
colour  for  their  own  account,  or  by  small  white  proprietors 
residing  on  the  spot ;  in  the  hope  that  such  a  reduction,  by 
increasing  the  consumption,  will  contribute  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of 
those  classes  by  whom  they  are  raised. 

These,  it  may  be  objected,  are  but  vague  and  speculative 
improvements,  which  may  never  be  realized. — It  may  be 
so  ;  but  if  I  am  called  upon  to  point  out  specifically  the 
precise   mode   and   course   of  operations   by    which   the 
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benefits  of  this  new  system  are  to  make  their  way  in  the 
West  Indies,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow,  that  I  can  do 
no  such  thing.  Yet  in  making  this  avowal,  let  me  remind 
the  Committee,  that  in  1813,  when,  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  their  monopoly  of  trade 
was  greatly  relaxed,  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men 
in  that  trade  could  not  point  out,  precisely,  what  new 
channels  of  commerce  could  be  opened  with  the  East 
Indies.  Nay,  they  denied  that  any  new  channels  could 
be  explored  by  the  private  trader,  or  that  any  benefits 
could  accrue  to  India  from  the  relaxation  of  the  former 
monopoly.  But  new  channels  have  been  explored,  new 
benefits  have  been  conferred; — proving,  as  the  history  of 
all  modern  commerce  proves,  that  whenever  you  give  a 
free  scope  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the  stirring  intelligence 
and  active  spirit  of  adventure,  which  so  strongly  mark  the 
present  times,  you  are  in  fact  opening  new  roads  to  enter- 
prise, and  affording  new  facilities  to  the  interchange  of 
the  productions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  : — 
that  interchange,  of  which  the  advantages  must  be  reci- 
procal, and  of  which  the  extension  to  new  countries  is, 
perhaps,  the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improvement  and 
civilization.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  course  of  no  very  great  number  of  years, 
will  add  a  new  proof  to  those  which  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  have  already  afforded,  which  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  now  about  to  afford,  of  this  great 
commercial  and  political  truth,  —  that  an  open  trade, 
especially  to  a  rich  and  thriving  Country,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  any  monopoly,  however  exclusive, 
which  the  public  power  of  the  State  may  be  able,  either 
to  enforce  against  its  own  Colonial  dominions,  or 
to  establish   in   its  intercourse   with  other   parts  of  the 
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world : — so  true  it  is,  that  the  wants  of  mankind,  every 
where,  increase  with  the  means  of  indulging  their  desires, 
and  that  the  increase  of  those  means  will  be  best  found 
in  that  course,  which,  by  stimulating  industry,  creates 
exchangeable  wealth. 

If  this  principle  be  true  in  its  application  to  the  West 
Indies,  mere  plantations,  6iigar  gardens,  as  it  were,  tilled 
by  slaves,  for  the  benefit  of  masters  resident  in  Great 
Britain, — in  how  much  a  greater  degree  must  it  be  true  in 
its  application  to  our  North  American  Provinces,  where  a 
wider  field  is  open,  and  a  more  natural  and  happier 
state  of  society  prevails?  There  you  have  not  a  mere 
plantation,  but  an  immense  country.  There  you  have 
a  white  population,  all  free,  prosecuting  their  various 
pursuits  and  avocations  of  life,  for  their  own  benefit  and 
happiness,  many  of  them  born  in  the  country,  and  almost  all 
looking  to  it  as  their  home,  and  as  the  home  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  succeeded.  That  population,  taking  all  the 
Provinces,  is  not  short,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  of  one 
million  of  people,  and  their  numbers  increasing  very 
rapidly.  With  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  many  of  their 
districts,  with  their  natural  productions,  their  harbours, 
and  extent  of  coast,  both  upon  the  ocean  and  their  internal 
lakes,  with  their  fisheries,  and  other  advantages,  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  without  any  other  encouragement  than  freedom 
of  trade,  and  a  lenient  administration,  these  Provinces 
will,  henceforward,  make  the  most  rapid  strides  towards 
prosperity; — that  connecting  their  prosperity  with  the 
liberal  treatment  of  the  Mother  Country,  they  will  neither 
look  with  envy  at  the  growth  of  other  States  on  the  same 
Continent,  nor  wish  for  the  dissolution  of  old,  and  the 
formation  of  new  political  connexions.  With  a  tariff  of 
duties,  accounted  for  to  their  f  wn  treasury,  and  moreover 
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far  lighter  than  those  paid  by  their  neighbours, — with  a 
trade  as  free, — with  their  shipping  in  possession  of  greater 
privileges, — themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil 
rights, — they  will  not  be  easily  moved  to  acts  by  which 
all  these  advantages  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy  or  danger. 
Such  a  course  is  not  in  human  nature.  At  any  rate,  let 
us,  as  the  parent  State,  fulfil  our  duties  with  all  proper 
kindness  and  liberality.  This  is  true  wisdom,  affording  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  best  chance  of  perpetuating  a  solid 
and  useful  connexion,  and  on  the  other,  the  best  hope  if, 
(which  God  avert,)  in  the  progress  of  human  events,  that 
connexion  is  ever  to  be  dissolved,  that  the  separation  may 
not  be  embittered  by  acrimony  and  bloodshed ;  and  the 
certain  consolation  that,  however  brought  about,  it  will  not 
have  been  hastened  or  provoked  by  vexatious  interference 
or  oppressive  pretensions  on  our  part.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  all  the  advantages  which  the  prosperity  of  our  North 
American  Colonies  must  reflect  upon  our  own  prosperity, 
I  consider  that,  by  extending  to  them  this  participation  of 
the  commercial  facilities  and  privileges  which  we  enjoy, 
we  shall  unite  the  mutual  interests,  and  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  harmony  and  good  understanding,  between  us 
and  these  valuable  dependencies.  But  viewed  as  a 
question  of  commerce  merely,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating  that,  without  these  changes,  they  will  not,  I  fear, 
be  able  to  stand  the  competition  of  the  United  States. 
To  those  who  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to 
subjects  of  this  nature,  I  shall  perhaps  best  illustrate  the 
disadvantage  under  which  our  Colonies  now  labour  in 
this  competition,    by  stating  one  instance  of  it. 

The  fisheries  employ  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia.  They  also  afford  employment  to  the 
citizens  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  United  States. 
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In  all  that  relates  to  the  procuring  the  fish,  and  the  pre- 
paring them  for  a  foreign  market,  the  two  parties  are 
perhaps  upon  an  equality.  But,  now,  let  us  follow  them  to 
that  market,  we  will  say,  the  Brazils,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive.  Each  party,  it  is  true,  has 
there  an  equal  facility  for  selling  his  cargo ;  but  the  cargo, 
once  disposed  of,  the  inequality  commences.  The  citizen 
of  the  United  States  can  take  in  return,  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Brazils,  and  proceed  with  them,  either  to 
his  own  country,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  bartering  them  away  again  for 
the  productions  of  some  other  country,  finally  return 
with  another  cargo  to  his  own.  Not  so  the  Nova 
Scotian.  Many  of  the  staple  productions  of  Brazil,  (sugar 
for  instance,)  are  not  admissible  in  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  He  may  take  these  productions, 
it  is  true,  to  the  ports  of  foreign  Europe,  with  as  much 
facility  as  his  neighbour ;  but  then  again,  if  he  procure  a 
loading  in  those  ports,  he  cannot  return  home  with  his 
cargo,  because  it  is  not  admissible  in  his  own  country, 
except  directly  from  Great  Britain.  Now,  it  is  this 
difference  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  same  business, 
which  often  makes  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  adventure ;  and 
from  which,  among  other  disadvantages,  it  is  my  wish  to 
relieve  the  King's  subjects  in  North  America. 

Another  essential  relief  applicable  to  our  Colonies  ana 
their  trade,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  the  abolition  of  the 
large  fees  which  are  now  levied  in  almost  all  our  Colonial 
ports.  These  fees,  which  frequently  amount  to  more  than 
the  public  duties,  both  on  the  ship  and  cargo,  are  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  public  officers.  There  is,  in  many 
of  the  Islands,  a  fee  for  the  Governor,  another  for  his 
Secretary,  a  fee  to  the  Naval  Officer,  to  the  Officers  of  the 
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revenue,  and  to  6everal  others.  If  a  ship  proceed  from 
one  port  to  another,  as  is  frequently  the  ease,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  markets,  these  fees  are  levied  at  every 
port.  They  are  not  only  a  heavy  burthen,  but  a  great 
impediment  to  trade,  and  have  more  than  once  been  com- 
plained of  in  this  House,  particularly  by  the  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice).  Some  of  the  officers  to  whom 
those  fees  are  paid,  (I  mean  particularly  the  naval  officers,) 
will,  I  conceive,  be  no  longer  necessary,  especially  when 
the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  will  be  so  nearly  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  officers  of  the 
Customs  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Laws.  It  is,  therefore,  intended 
to  abolish  the  naval  officers  altogether,  making  compen- 
sation to  those  who  hold  their  appointments  for  life,  under 
patent,  and  allowing  a  superannuation,  in  the  usual  mode, 
to  such  as  have  been  appointed  only  during  pleasure. 
To  all  the  officers  in  the  Customs  who  are  to  be  conti- 
nued, it  is  proposed  to  give  salaries,  as  in  this  country, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  duties  which  they  will  have  to 
collect:  and  upon  the  same  fund,  it  will  be  just  to  assign 
the  temporary  compensations  to  the  other  officers,  as  the 
discontinuance  of  their  fees  will  be  a  relief  to  the  Colony 
in  which  they  were  levied ;  the  balance,  after  defraying 
those  charges,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  to  the  treasury  of  the  Colony.  The  details  of 
this  improvement,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
execution,  appertain  of  course  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Colonial  Department;  but  it  was  right  that  I  should 
advert  to  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  a  measure 
essentially  connected  with  the  new  system  of  Colonial 
commerce,  which  I  have  now  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  state  two  further  alterations,  of 
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a  more  local  and  specific  nature.  The  one  relates  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  other  to  Canada.  The  duty  on  Mau- 
ritius sugar^  on  its  importation  into  this  country,  is  now 
ten  shillings  per  cwt.  more  than  the  duty  on  British  plan- 
tation sugar.  Last  Session  I  proposed  Resolutions  for 
equalizing  those  duties ;  but  it  was  then  objected,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Mauritius  was  not  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  existed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Colony  preferred  freedom  of  trade  to  equality  of  duty. 
Upon  this  objection  the  Resolutions  were  abandoned  ;  but 
now  that  trade  will  be  equally  free  to  all,  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  (even  if  there  existed  any  last  year)  why  the 
Mauritius  sugar  should  not  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  the  West  Indies.  This  island  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  West  India  islands.  I  know  of  no 
advantage  it  has  over  them ;  whilst  its  greater  distance,  by 
increasing  the  expense  of  freight,  and  its  frequent  exposure 
to  hurricanes,  would  seem  to  place  it  under  some  natural 
disadvantages.  From  this  diminution  of  duty,  which 
appears  to  me,  in  all  fairness,  due  to  the  Mauritius,  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  serious  prejudice  can  accrue  to  the 
West  India  planter,  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  grown  in  that 
island  is  not  considerable  ;  and,  of  course,  what  is  sent  to 
Europe  must  equally  influence  the  price  of  this  article  in 
the  general  market,  whether  it  finds  its  way  to  this  country 
or  to  the  Continent. 

The  measure  which  I  have  to  propose  in  respect  to 
Canada,  appears  to  me  to  be  no  more  than  an  act  of 
common  justice  to  that  Colony.  It  is  simply  this: — to 
admit,  at  all  times,  the  corn  of  that  country  into  our  con- 
sumption, upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty. 
When  it  is  considered  that  corn  is  the  staple  of  that 
Colony,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  act  of  injustice,  than  to 
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have  declared  to  a  part  of  our  own  Empire,  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  as  any  other  part  of  it,  that  against  that  staple 
the  markets  of  this  country  were  closed.  How  are  the 
Canadians  to  pay  for  the  supplies  which  they  draw  from 
this  country  ? — Is  it  fitting,  that,  when  they  make  their 
remittances  in  this  staple,  they  should  do  so,  without 
being  able  to  know  whether  it  can  be  received  here  ? 
— Whether  it  is  to  remain  in  warehouse,  unavailable 
and  unproductive,  and  at  a  ruinous  expense,  for  five  or 
six  years,  depending  for  its  admission  into  our  market 
upon  the  fraction  of  a  half-penny,  according  to  the  average 
price  in  our  markets  for  a  few  preceding  weeks; — that 
average,  influenced  by  the  conflicting  tricks  and  artifices 
of  the  home  grower  and  the  home  dealer;  the  result  of 
which  cannot  be  known  in  Canada  for  many  months 
afterwards?  When  this  subject  is  considered  by  the 
British  agriculturist,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  view  the 
indulgence  which  I  propose  with  jealousy  or  apprehen- 
sion. That  indulgence  is,  to  allow  the  free  import  of 
Canadian  wheat,  at  all  times,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter.  In  addition  to  the 
protection  of  this  duty,  the  British  grower  will  have 
that  of  the  freight  from  Quebec  to  England,  which  is  not 
less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  more.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  wheat  which  Canada  can  now  supply, 
may,  I  understand,  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  50,000 
quarters,  but  even  if  the  importation  were  double  that 
quantity,  and  were  it  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  I 
consider  probable,  such  an  addition  is  not  likely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  of  our  population ;  and 
whether  so  or  not,  I  should  still  maintain,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure  is  one  to  which  no  fair  or  impartial 
man  can  possibly  refuse  his  assent. 
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It  only  remains  for  me,  thanking  the  Committee  for 
their  attention,  to  move  the  following  Resolutions: — 


First, — That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  several  Acts  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  years  of  His  present  Majesty, 
for  regulating  the  trade  between  His  Majesty's 
Possessions  in  America,  and  other  places  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies ;  and  between  His  Majesty's 
Possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  also  an  Act  of  the 
4th  year  of  His  present  Majesty,  for  *  regulating 
*  the  warehousing  of  goods.' 

Secondly, — That  the  Duties  imposed  by  two  Acts  of 
the  3rd  year  of  His  present  Majesty,  for  regulating 
the  trade  between  His  Majesty's  Possessions  in 
America,  and  other  places  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  between  His  Majesty's  Possessions 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  or  by  an  Act  of  the  4th  year  of  His 
present  Majesty,  to  amend  the  last  mentioned  Act, 
shall  cease  and  determine;  and  that  the  duties 
hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof ; 
that  is  to  say, 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DUTIES 

SCHEDULE  of  DUTIES  payable  upon  Goods,  Wares,  and  Mer- 
chandize, not  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  place  under  the  British  Dominion  in  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  or  within  tlie  limits  of  the  East  India  ComjHiny's  Charter, 
imported  into  His  Majesty 's  Colonies,  Plantations,  or  Islands,  in  America 
or  the  West  Indies. 


£.  s.  d. 
Barrel  of  Wheat  Flour,  not  weighing  more  than  lOGlbs.  net ) 

•  w  C     0    5     0 

weight }v.# 

Barrel  of  Biscuit,  not  weighing  more  than  lOGlbs.  net  weight    0    2    C 
For  every  hundred  weight  of  Biscuit       -        -        -        -        -01C 
For  every  lOOlbs.  of  Bread  made  from  Wheat  or  other  "> 
Grain,  imported  in  bags  and  packages  i 

For  every  barrel  of  Flour,  not  weighing  more  than  196lbs. 


made  from  Rye,  Pease,  or  Beans,  Oats,  or  Barley 


For  every  bushel  of  Wheat     -        -        -        -        -        -        -010 

For  every  bushel  of  Pease,  Beans,  Rye,  Calavances,  Oats,  ) 

Zr,  [    o  o  7 

or  Barley        ...„.-.-) 

Rice,  for  every  lOOlbs.  net  weight 0    2     0 

For  every  1,000  Shingles,  not  more  than  12  inches  in  length    -070 

For  every  1,000  Shingles,  being  more  than  12  inches  in  length  0  14     0 

For  every  1,000  Red  Oak  Staves 110 

For  every  1,000  White  Oak  Staves,  or  Headings    -        -        -  0  15     0 
for  every  1,000  feet  of  White  or  Yellow  Pine  Lumber,  of. 


one  inch  thick  -----„..       ^      * 

For  every  1,000  feet  of  Pitch  Pine  Lumber    -        -        -        -110 
Other  kinds  of  Wood  and  Lumber,  per  1,000  feet  -        -        -18     0 

For  every  1,000  Wood  Hoops 053 

Horses,  Neat  Cattle,  and  all  oihcr  Live  Stock,  for  every  .£.100  j 

of  the  value \    10    °    ° 

Spirits,  viz. 

Brandy,  imported  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  NewBruns-J 


wick,  or  Newfoundland,  for  every  gallon 
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£ .  *.  rf< 
Wine,  imported  in  bottles,  the  tnn  containing  252  gallons       -    7    7    0 

And  further,  for  every  of .100  of  the  true  and  real  ) 

i      *i         *  Tiff    0 

value  thereof   ------         -       * 

And  for  every  dozen  of  Foreign  quart  bottles  in  which  ) 

such  Wine  may  be  imported  ), 

Wine,  not  in  bottles  (except  Wine  imported  into  Newfound-  i 

land),  for  every  <£. 100  of  the  true  and  real  value  thereof  S 
Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  Melasses,  and  Rum,  imported  into  any 

of  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  viz. 
Coffee,  for  every  cwt.    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -050 

Cocoa,  for  every  cwt. -        -050 

Sugar,  for  every  cwt       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -050 

Melasses,  for  every  cwt. -        -030 

Rum,  for  every  gallon -O    0    O 

And  further,  the  amount  of  any  Duty  payable  for  the  time 

being  on   Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,   Melasses,  and    Rum, 

respectively,  being  the  produce  of  any  of  the  British 

Possessions  in  South  America. 

Alabaster 

Anchovies     - 

Argol    ------ 

Anniseed       ----- 


v) 


Amber 

Almonds 

Brimstone     - 

Botargo 

Boxwood 

Currants 

Capers 

Cascasoo 

Cantharides 

Cummin  Seed 

Coral    - 

Cork     - 

Cinnabar 

Dates  - 

Essence  of  Bergamot 

of  Lemon 

of  Roses 

of  Citron 

.-    — .  of  Orange 

■  of  Lavender 

of  Rosemary 


For  every  cf.100  of' 
the  true  and  real>  7 
value  thereof  - 


3<2 


Emery  Stone 
Fruit,  viz. 

Dried,  preserved  in  Sugar 

Wet,  preserved  in  Brandy 

Figs 

Gum  Arabic         ... 

Mastic  ... 

Myrrh  ...        - 

Sicily   -        -        -        - 


Ammoniac    - 


Honey  ----- 

Jalap    ------ 

Juniper  Berries     -        -        -        - 

Incense  or  Frankincense 

Lava  and  Malta  Stone,  for  Building 

Lentils  - 

Manna  - 

Marble,  rough  and  worked    - 

Mosaic  Work         - 

Medals 

Musks 


£.  s.  d. 


_,  .  \  For  every  .£.100  of 

Maccarom /     the  true  and  real  !►   ' 

Nuts  of  all  kinds I      value  thereof 

Oil  of  Olives         ...        - 

—  of  Almonds     -        -        -        - 

Opium  -        -        -        -        - 

Orris  Root   -        -        -        -        - 

Ostrich  Feathers  -        -        -        - 

Ochres         - 

Orange  Buds  and  Peel 

Olives  - 

Pickles,  in  jars  and  bottles   - 

Paintings     -        -        -        -        - 

Pozzolana     -        -        -        -        - 

Pummice  Stone    -        -        -        - 

Punk 

Parmesan  Cheese  - 

Pickle* 

Prints 

Pearls  - 

Precious  Stones  (except  Diamonds) 

Quicksilver   - 

Raisins 
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Rhubarb 


Kice     -.. 
Sausages 
Senna  - 
Scammony    - 
Sarsaparilla  - 
Saffron 
Satflower 
Sponges 
Vermillion    - 
Vermicelli    - 
Whetstones  - 
Clocks  and  Watches 
Leather  Manufactures 
Musical  Instruments 
Wires  of  all  Sorts 
Books  and  Papers 
Glass  Manufactures 
Soap     - 
Refined  Sugar 
Sugar  Candy 
Tobacco,  manufactured 


)For  every  £.  100  of 
the  true  and  real 
value  thereof 


of7 


£.  8.  d. 


7  10    0 


For  every  ,£.100  of " 
the  true  and  real 
value  thereof  - 


30     0     0 


1 


For  every  of.  100  of] 
the  true  and  real  >  2(J 
value  thereof 


0f? 
eal  > 


0     0 


Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandize,  not  being  enumerated  or 
described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty  by  this  Act,  for 
every  .£.100  of  the  true  and  real  value  thereof    -        -        -  15    0    0 

And  if  any  of  the  Goods  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  imported 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  warehoused  therein,  and 
exported  from  the  warehouse,  one-tenth  of  the  Duties  herein  imposed 
shall  be  remitted  in  respect  of  such  Goods. 

And  if  any  of  the  Goods  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be.  imported 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  not  from  the  warehouse,  but  after 
all  Duties  of  importation  for  home  use  therein  shall  have  been  paid 
thereon,  in  the  said  United  Kingdom,  the  same  shall  be  free  of  all  the 
taid  Duties. 


SPEECH 


FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 


March  25th,  1825. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
consider  of 'the  Consolidated  Custom  Duties,  Mr.  Hart 
Davis  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Huskisson  spoke,  in  sub- 
stance,  as  follows: — 

Sir, 

In  requesting  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whilst  I  state  (in  continuation  of  the  subject  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  open  on  Monday  last)  the  alterations 
which  I  propose  to  recommend  in  the  Duties  levied  upon 
the  importation  of  materials  employed  in  some  of  our 
principal  manufactures,  and  also  in  the  prohibitory  duties 
now  imposed  upon  the  manufactured  productions  of  other 
countries,  I  need  scarcely  bespeak  the  disposition  of  the 
Committee  to  countenance  the  principle  of  these  pro- 
posals, so  far  as  they  shall  be  found  not  inconsistent  with 
the  protection  of  our  own  industry.  I  feel  the  more 
assured  of  this  general  disposition  in  the  Committee,  not 
only  as  it  was  manifested  on  the  former  evening,  but  also 
from  the  experience  which  the  House  and  the  Country  now 
have  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  removal  of 
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vexatious  restraints,  anc\  meddling  interference,  in  the 
concerns  of  internal  industry,  or  foreign  commerce. 

However  confident  either  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  I  myself,  may  have 
been,  that  the  changes  which,  since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  it  has  been  our  duty  to  propose  in  our  commercial 
policy,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  con- 
sequences, it  was  impossible  for  us, — at  least  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me, — not  to  feel  that,  in  the  application  of  tlie 
soundest  principles,  the  result,  from  unforeseen  causes,  may 
sometimes  disappoint  our  expectations.  It  became  us, 
therefore,  to  watch  the  issue  of  each  experiment,  and  not  to 
attempt  too  much  at  once,  until  we  had  felt  our  way,  and  until 
the  public  were  prepared  to  accompany  us  in  our  further 
progress.  But  I  think  I  am  not  too  bold  in  stating  that, 
in  every  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  gone,  not 
only  have  the  fears  and  forebodings  of  the  particular 
interests  by  which  we  were  opposed  proved  to  be  visionary 
and  unfounded,  but  the  expectations  of  our  most  sanguine 
supporters  have  been  more  than  realized.  In  these  ad- 
vantages, therefore,  the  opponents  of  the  measures  by 
which  they  were  produced,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  find  a 
matter  of  consolation,  that  their  admonitions  did  not  per- 
suade,— that  their  arguments  did  not  convince, — that  their 
predictions  did  not  intimidate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
past  success  is,  to  the  supporters  of  those  measures,  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  follow  up  the  same  path,  as 
likely  to  lead  us  still  further  in  the  career  of  public  pros- 
perity. 

The  Committee  will  recollect  that,  when  the  change 
was  made  last  year  in  the  system  of  our  Silk  Trade,  one 
great  alteration  was  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  jP.30  per  cent  instead  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
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articles  manufactured  of  silk.  A  doubt  was  suggested  at 
the  time,  and  in  that  doubt  I  participated,  whether  i?.3() 
per  cent,  was  not  too  high  a  duty; — not  too  high,  indeed, 
according  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer, (for  he  stated  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  his 
protection)  but  whether  its  amount  would  not  still  leave 
some  latitude  to  the  smuggler.  This  latter  ground  of 
doubt  still  remains, — the  former,  I  believe,  is  already 
pretty  well  removed.  If  alarm  now  exist  any  where,  and 
I  know  it  does  exist,  it  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  manufacturers 
of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  great  progress  and  improve- 
ment, since  made  in  this  country,  in  every  branch  of  the 
silk  trade. 

Having  thus  ruled  that  £.30  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
duty  which  could  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
a  manufacture,  in  every  part  of  which  we  were  most 
behind  foreign  countries, — the  only  extensive  manufacture, 
which,  on  the  score  of  general  inferiority,  stood  in  need  of 
special  protection, — surely  it  was  time  to  inquire  in  what 
degree  our  other  great  manufactures  were  protected,  and 
to  consider  if  there  be  no  inconvenience,  no  unfitness,  no 
positive  injury  caused  to  ourselves,  no  suspicion  and  odium 
excited  in  foreign  countries,  by  duties  which  are  either 
absolutely  prohibitory ,-r-or,  if  the  articles  to  which  they 
attach  admit  of  being  smuggled,  which  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  throw  the  business  of  importing  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  smuggler. 

To  bring  this  subject  more  particularly  before  the  House, 
I  will  begin  with  our  greatest  manufacture,  that  of  Cotton. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  this  manufacture,  we  are  supe- 
rior to  all  other  countries ;  and  that,  by  the  cheapness  and 
quality  of  our  goods,  we  undersell  our  competitors  in  all  the 
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markets  of  the  world,  which  are  open  alike  to  us  and  to 
them.  I  do  not  except  the  market  of  the  East  Indies, 
(the  first  seat  of  the  manufacture)  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  staple,  where  the  raw  material  is  grown, 
where  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
from  which  England  and  Europe  were,  for  a  long  time, 
supplied  with  cotton  goods.  Now,  however,  large  quantities 
of  British  cottons  are  sold  in  India,  at  prices  lower  than  they 
can  be  produced  by  the  native  manufacturers.  If  any 
possible  doubt  could  remain  that  this  manufacture  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  competition  any  where,  and,  least 
of  all,  from  a  competition  in  our  own  home  market,  it  must 
vanish  when  I  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  official 
value  of  cotton  goods,  exported  last  year,  amounted  to  the 
astonishing  sum  of  =£\30,795,000 :  and  yet  such  have 
been  the  extravagant  fears  of  a  jealous  monopoly,  and 
such  is  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  that  in  our  book 
of  rates,  the  duties,  will  the  Committee  believe  it? — 
stand  at  this  moment,  as  follows  : — on  certain  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods,  £.15  per  cent.,  on  others  £.61  10s.  per 
cent.,  on  a  third  class  .-£.50  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  discriminating 
shrewdness  which  made  these  distinctions,  and  which 
could  discover  that,  with  a  protection  of  £.61  per  cent., 
ten  shillings  more  were  wanting,  to  make  the  balance 
incline  on  the  side  of  the  British  manufacturer,  in  the 
market  of  his  own  country.  These  absurd  duties,  and 
equally  absurd  distinctions,  attach  alike  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  subjects  in  the  East  Indies,  as  upon 
those  of  foreign  countries;  whilst  our  manufactures  are 
admitted,  almost  duty  free,  into  all  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Instead  of  this  graduated,  but 
monstrous  scale,  I  propose  to  admit  all  foreign  articles, 
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manufactured  wholly  of  cotton,  whether  from  the  East 
Indies  or  elsewhere,  at  one  uniform  duty  of  £10  per 
cent.,  which,  I  conceive,  is  sufficient  to  countervail  the 
small  duty  levied  upon  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  into  this  country,  and  the  duty  upon  any  other 
articles  used  in  the  manufacture.  Any  protection,  beyond 
this,  I  hold  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous. 
From  cotton,  I  proceed  to  Woollens,  one  of  our  oldest 
manufactures, — that  which  has  been  most  nursed  and 
dandled  by  the  Legislature, — a  favourite  child,  which  like 
other  favourites,  has,  I  suspect,  suffered,  rather  than  pro- 
fited, by  being  spoilt  and  petted  in  rearing,  whilst  its  younger 
brother  of  cotton,  coming  into  the  world  much  later,  has 
thriven  better  by  being  much  more  left  to  rough  it,  and 
make  its  own  way  in  life.  Some  detailed  and  authentic 
history  of  the  paternal  and  zealous  solicitude  with  which  our 
ancestors  in  this  House  interposed  to  protect  the  woollen 
manufacture,  (should  such  a  history  ever  be  written,)  will 
alone  preserve  future  generations  from  incredulity,  in 
respect  to  the  extent  to  which  legislative  interference  was 
once  carried  in  this  branch  of  internal  industry.  Within 
my  own  time,  regulating  Acts,  dealing  with  every  minute 
process  of  the  manufacture,  have  been  repealed  by  the 
score ;  as  have  also  heaps  of  other  laws,  equally  salutary 
and  wise,  prescribing  the  mode  of  clipping  wool,  its  package, 
the  time  to  be  allowed,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed,  in 
removing  it  from  one  place  to  another. — Laws,  the 
violation  of  which,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  felony, 
but  which  now  no  longer  disgrace  the  statute-book. 
Fortunately  for  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  was  never 
favoured  with  this  species  of  protection,  so  abundantly 
lavished  upon  woollen,  and  which  was  only  withdrawn  last 
year  from  silk,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Spital  Field  Acts. 
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I  am  will  aware  that  this  retrospect  to  former  systems 
may  be  wearisome  to  the  Committee,  but  it  is  not  without 
its  importance,  if  it  were  only  to  strengthen  us  against 
falling  again  into  erroneous  courses.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  from  official  documents, 
what  has  been  the  relative  progress  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  mannfactures,  since  the  year  1765,  being  a  period 
of  sixty  years  : — 

The  quantity  of   Cotton  Wool  im-"} 

ported  into  Great  Britain,  in  the  f    ~  „„»  nnn  *. 
year  ended   the  5th  of  January,  L 
1765,  was  about J 

The  value  of  Cotton  Goods  exported  X\200,000 

The  quantity  of  Cotton  Wool  im-} 

ported  in  the  year  ended  the  5tlAl47?l743000ft. 

of  January,  1825,  was     ...     A 

The  value  of  Cotton  Goods  exported    <£\30,795,000 

The  quantity  of  Lamb  and  Sheeps1  ^ 

Wool  imported  in  the  year  1765,  V  1,926,000  ft. 
was J 

The  value  of  Woollen  Goods  exported      i?.5,l  59,000 

The  quantity  of  Lamb  and  Sheeps"'  -\ 

Wool  imported  in  the  year  1825,  [-23,858,000  ft. 

was J 

The  value  of  Woollen  Goods  exported      eC.6,926,000 

Perhaps  I  may  just  add,  that 

The  quantity  of  raw  Silk  imported  in  )  ,, 

1765,  was •  J 

And  in  1825 3,047,000  ft. 
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In  submitting  these  satisfactory  statements,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling:  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  one 
observation  which  they  suggest  to  my  mind.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  year  1765,  the  whole 
quantity  of  sheeps**  wool  grown  in  this  country  could  not 
be  nearly  so  great  as  at  present,  when,  owing  to  the  many 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of 
raising  winter  food  for  the  flocks,  the  number  of  sheep 
must  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  yet,  the  quantity  of  wool 
imported  in  that  year,  was  not  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  1825.  Out  of  this  aggregate  supply  from 
home  growth  and  foreign  import,  the  whole  wants  of  our 
own  population  were  supplied  in  1765,  leaving  to  the  amount 
of  £.5,159,000  of  manufactured  woollens  for  exportation. 
In  the  year  1825,  out  of  the  aggregate  of  the  home  growth, 
and  of  an  import  of  wool  so  greatly  exceeding  that  of  1765, 
the  whole  manufactured  export  is  6^.6,926,000,  being  an 
increase  over  that  of  1765,  of  only  £.  1,765,000.  Now  let 
me  ask  the  Committee,  how  often,  in  these  sixty  years,  has 
the  increase  of  consumption  in  cotton  and  silk  clothing  been 
contemplated  with  alarm  and  jealousy,  by  the  wool  grower, 
and  the  woollen  manufacturer ;  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  passed  laws,  (repealed  only  within  these  last  ten 
years)  compelling  us  to  be  buried  in  woollens  ? — And  yet 
what  was  our  consumption  of  cotton, — that  other  great 
article  of  clothing? — in  1765,  next  to  nothing;  and  what 
is  it  now  ? — greater  probably  than  the  whole  amount  of  our 
woollens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consumption  of  silk,  which 
has  also  increased  eight-fold.  Can  any  statement  shew 
more  decidedly  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  power  of  con- 
sumption by  this  country  ?  Can  any  thing  more  forcibly 
illustrate  that  general  position  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  and  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
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those  who  legislate  for  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
industry, — that  the  means  which  lead  to  increased 
consumption,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  as  that  con- 
sumption is  the  proof,  of  our  prosperity,  will  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  an  unrestrained  competition,  not 
only  between  the  capital  and  industry  of  different  classes 
in  the  same  country,  but  also  by  extending  that 
competition,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  other  countries  ? 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  woollens  vary  from 
<£\50  to  £.61  10s.  per  cent.  I  am  satisfied  that  £.15  per 
cent,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  reasonable  and  fair 
protection ;  and  this  is  the  reduction,  therefore,  which  I 
intend  to  submit  to  the  Committee. 

The  next  great  branch  of  manufacture  is  that  of 
Linens; — this  also  has  been  the  object  of  more  nursing  and 
interference  than  were  good  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  But  not  to  weary  the  Committee  with  details,  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  state,  that  the  present  duties,  which 
are  very  complicated,  fluctuate  from  £.  40  to  £.  180  per 
cent,  and  that  I  propose  to  simplify  and  reduce  them,  by 
putting  them  all  at  £.  25  per  cent. 

In  like  manner  the  duties  on  Paper,  which  are  now 
altogether  prohibitory,  I  propose  to  reduce,  so  that  they 
shall  not  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  excise  duty 
payable  upon  that  article  manufactured  in  this  country. 
This  reduction  will  extend  to  printed  books,  which  now 
pay,  if  in  any  way  bound,  £.6  10s.  and,  if  unbound,  £.5 
the  cwt.  The  amount  of  these  duties  is  sufficient,  as  I 
have  been  assured,  to  lead  to  the  smuggling  of  books 
printed  abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  character  of 
this  country — for  the  interest  of  science  and  literature, — the 
importation  of  foreign  works,  which  do  not  interfere  with 
any  copyright  in  England,  ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 
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I  should,  therefore,  propose  to  lower  these  duties,  regard 
being  had  to  copyrights,  which  may  require  specific  pro- 
visions, to  £.3  10s.  and  £.3,  respectively. 

Upon  Glass,  the  present  duty,  which  is  £.  80,  I 
propose  to  lower  to  £.%0  per  cent;  and,  instead  of  the 
heavy  duty,  so  justly  complained  of,  upon  common  Glass 
Bottles,  amounting  to  16^.  2 d.  a  dozen,  (which,  now 
that  wine  is  reduced  in  price,  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to 
more  than  half  its  value)  I  intend  to  recommend  a  duty 
of  three  shillings  only. 

Upon  all  descriptions  of  foreign  Earthenware,  an  article 
with  which  we  supply  so  many  other  countries,  the  present 
duty  is  £.75  per  cent;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  ornamented 
Porcelain  is  abundantly  smuggled  from  the  Continent.  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Earthenware,  and  plain 
Porcelain  Goods  to  £.\5,  and  upon  Porcelain,  gilt  or  orna- 
mented, to  £.30  per  cent ;  which  is  quite  as  much  as  can  be 
demanded,  without  throwing  this  branch  of  import  into  the 
hands  of  the  smuggler. 

To  foreign  Gloves,  another  manufacture,  now  altogether 
prohibited,  but  which  are  to  be  bought  in  every  shop,  I 
apply  the  same  observation,  and  the  same  measure  of  duty, 
<£\30  per  cent. 

I  now  come  to  the  metallic  substances. — The  amount  of 
the  reduction  which  I  propose  upon  Iron,  from  £.6  10s. 
to  £.1  10s.  a  ton,  has  already  been  stated  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  afforded  me  great  satisfaction,  on  that  occasion,  to  hear 
the  liberal  sentiments  avowed  by  a  worthy  Alderman 
(Thompson),  who  is  very  extensively  concerned  in  the  iron 
works  of  this  country.  His  unqualified  approbation  of 
this  important  change,  I  had  flattered  myself,  would  have 
been  echoed  by  all  the  other  iron  masters:  but  in  this  expec- 
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tation  I  have  boon  disappointed.      Deputations  from  the 
mining  districts  have  since  been  at  the   Board  of  Trade. 
I  have  heard  their  representations, — but  I  have  not  been 
convinced  by  them.     I  am  bound  to  say,  that  they  fully 
partake  of  the  character  of  nearly  all  the  communications, 
(and  they  are  many)  which  I  have  received  from  those 
whose  interests  in  manufacture  or  trade  are  affected,  or 
likely,  in  their  apprehensions,  to  be  affected,  by  the  changes 
which  I  am  now  submitting  to  the  Committee.     They  arc 
all  great  advocates  for  free  trade  generally,  all  alike  forward 
in  their  approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  acting;    but  each  has  some  reason  to  assign, 
quite  conclusive,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind,  why  his 
peculiar  calling  should  be  made  an  exception.     All  these 
special  reasons,  I  own,  have  only  satisfied  me,  that  the 
general  rule  of  free  competition  is  the  best  for  all  trades, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  best  for  the  public ;    though  I  can 
quite  understand,  that  a  privilege  or  monopoly  given  to  any 
one  branch,  whilst  it  is  denied  to  all  others,  might  be  an 
advantage  to  that  particular  trade.  But  is  it  fit,  that  in 
an  article  like  iron,  of  universal  use  in  all  our  manufactures, 
in  all  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  in  agriculture, 
in  houses,  in  ships,  we  should  now  be  suffering  from  a 
scarcity  of  that  metal  ?     That  we  should  submit  to  have 
every   article,   in  which   it  is  used,  greatly  increased  in 
price,  as  well  as   deteriorated,  perhaps,   in   quality,   on 
account  of  the  enormous  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  iron, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  that  of  protection, — 
a  duty  which  amounts  nearly  to  a    monopoly  in  favour 
of    the    British   iron   masters?     Has   not   the   price   of 
British  iron,  of  late,  been  almost  doubled?     Have  not 
all  the  iron  masters  demands  for  iron  beyond  what  they 
can  supply  ?     Is  there  no  risk  or  danger  to  our  hardware 
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manufacturers  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  from  this 
state  of  things  ?  Can  they  execute  the  orders  which  they 
receive  from  abroad,  if  iron  continues  at  its  present  price, 
or  is  to  rise  still  higher  ?  How  many  thousand  workmen 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  if  this  branch  of  trade  be 
lost  to  this  country  ?  Is  there  no  reason  to  apprehend  its 
being  transferred  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  ?  I  have  been  assured,  upon  autho- 
rity not  likely  to  mislead  me,  that  very  extensive  orders, 
which  have  lately  been  received  at  Birmingham  from  the 
United  States,  and  other  parts,  have  been  refused,  because 
the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  does  not  admit  of  the 
articles  being  made  within  the  limits  specified  in  those 
orders.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  They  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Continent;  and  the  share  of  this  country 
in  their  execution,  is  confined  to  making  the  models  and 
drawings,  which  are  prepared  here,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
foreign  artificers.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, that  the  duties  on  foreign  iron  should  be  reduced,  in 
reference,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer  in  this 
country,  but  also  to  the  well-being  of  those  numerous  classes 
who  are  employed  in  all  the  manufactures  of  this  metal  for 
foreign  countries.  The  necessity  of  this  reduction  be- 
comes the  more  urgent,  from  the  fact,  that,  at  this  time,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  British  mines  is  not  adequate  to 
supply  the  present  demand.  But,  quite  independent  of  this 
evil,  which  may  be  temporary,  I  own  it  appears  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  to  be  able  to  procure  foreign  iron, 
particularly  that  of  Sweden,  on  easy  terms.  Swedish 
iron  is  known  to  be  superior  to  our  own;  its  admix- 
ture with  British  iron  would  improve  the  quality  of  our 
manufactures;   they  would  be  held  in  higher  estimation, 
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and  not  only  be  able  to  command  a  more  decided  preference 
in  foreign  markets,  but  become  more  "valuable  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  iron  is  applied  in  our  domestic  consump- 
tion.— Take,  for  instance,  the  important  article  of  iron 
cables,  now  so  generally  used  by  our  shipping ;  it  will 
not  be  denied  that,  by  a  due  proportion  of  Swedish  iron 
in  their  composition,  their  strength  and  tenacity  would  be 
improved.  Here,  then,  an  important  advantage  to  our 
naval  interests,  connected  too  with  the  safety  of  every  ship 
using  iron  cables,  is  directly  counteracted  by  the  present 
high  duties  on  foreign  iron.  The  result  of  its  more  free 
admission,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be,  not  only  to  check  those 
extreme  fluctuations,  which,  of  late  years,  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  price  of  iron, — at  one  time  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  producer,  at  another  so  high,  as  to  be  greatly 
distressing  to  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country, — but 
also,  by  the  improvements  to  which  it  will  lead,  to  extend 
the  use  and  consumption  of  manufactured  iron  (the  bulk 
of  which  will  always  be  our  own)  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  increased  demand,  joined  to  a  more  steady  price,  will, 
ere  long,  more  than  compensate  to  the  British  iron  masters 
the  temporary  inconvenience,  if  any,  which  some  of  them 
apprehend  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
the  reduction  of  this  duty. 

The  next  metal  upon  which  I  have  to  propose  a 
reduction  is  Copper.  The  duty,  which  in  1790  did 
not  exceed  i?.10,  now  amounts  to  i?.54  a  ton. 
This  high  duty  is  not  less  injurious  to  the  manufacturer 
than  the  high  duty  on  iron.  Now,  if  the  price  of  our 
copper  manufactures  is  to  exceed  that  of  the  like  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture,  in  any  thing  like  a  proportion  to 
this  enormous  duty,  it  is  evident,  that,  even  assuming 
some  superiority  in  the  skill  of  our  workmen,  we  must 
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ultimately  be  driven  from  the  markets  of  other  countries. 
The  quantity  of  copper  produced  by  the  English  mines 
amounts  to  about  10,000  tons  annually,  of  which  some- 
thing less  than  one  half  suffices  for  the  home  consumption. 
This  being  the  proportion,  do  not  the  owners  of  copper 
mines  see  that  if,  by  the  high  price  at  which  the  manu- 
facturer buys  copper,  he  should  lose  his  hold  upon  the 
foreign  market,  they  must  be  injured  by  the  effects  of 
their  own  monopoly?  The  annual  supply  required  would 
then  be  diminished  to  less  than  5,000  tons ;  and  they  would, 
therefore,  run  the  risk  of  losing  more  by  the  continuance 
of  the  present  high  duties,  than  by  the  repeal  of  them. 
These  prohibitory  duties  have  already,  in  my  judgment, 
been  attended  with  serious  injury.  They  have  prevented 
copper,  not  only  in  an  unmanufactured,  but  in  an  imper- 
fectly smelted  state,  from  coming  into  this  country.  This 
metal  exists  in  great  abundance,  not  only  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  but  also  in  some  of  the  new  States  of  America. 
It  would  have  been  sent  here,  as  it  used  to  be,  in  an  imper- 
fect state,  in  payment  for  British  manufactures.  Here  it 
would  have  undergone  the  process  of  purifying,  of 
rolling,  or  of  being  otherwise  prepared  for  consumption, 
by  the  means  of  our  superior  machinery,  had  it  not  been 
kept  away  by  impolitic  restrictions.  They  operated 
as  a  bounty  upon  the  transfer  of  our  capital  to  other 
countries,  and  as  a  premium  to  encourage  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  to  do  for  themselves  that  which,  greatly 
to  our  own  advantage,  we  should  otherwise  have  continued 
to  do  for  them.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware,  that 
considerable  capitals  have  been  invested  in  our  copper 
mines,  under  the  encouragement  given  by  the  present 
monopoly,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  all  that  the  public 
interest  would  require,  without  injury  to  those  particular 
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interests.  This,  in  almost  every  instance,  is  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  task  which  a  sense  of  public  duty 
has  imposed  upon  me.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
I  believe  that  I  may  safely,  and  I  hope  with  advantage 
to  both  parties,  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  copper 
from  £.54<  to  £.%!  a  ton ;  without  committing  myself, 
not  to  recommend,  at  a  future  period,  even  a  further 
reduction,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  present  limit  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  preserve 
their  foreign  market,  and  that,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty, 
no  great  or  sudden  check  would  be  given  to  the  British 
mines. 

There  is  another  metallic  substance,  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  copper  manufacture,  the  duty  upon 
which  ought  to  be  considerably  lowered. — I  mean  Zinc, 
commonly  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  Spelter. 
This  semi-metal  enters,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third,  I  understand,  into  the  composition  of  brass.  The 
selling  price  of  spelter,  on  the  Continent,  is  about  £.20  a 
ton,  here  about  £A5,  and  the  duty  is  £,%8.  Now,  with 
a  duty  upon  copper  of  £.54<  a  ton,  and  upon  spelter  of 
£.28,  what  chance  can  we  have  of  maintaining  a  footing 
in  the  foreign  market  for  any  description  of  brass  wares  ? 
None : — and  accordingly  I  am  assured  that,  at  this  moment, 
our  briskest  demand  in  this  trade  is  in  the  preparation  of 
moulds  and  patterns  for  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Upon 
spelter,  I  shall  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  full  one  half. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  go  still  lower,  and  perhaps  I  shall, 
after  making  further  inquiry,  in  some  future  stage  ;  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  mines  of  this  country  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  those  of  Silesia,  in  which  spelter 
is  principally  produced. 

Upon  Tin,  the  present  duty  is  excessive.     It   is  an 
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article  of  which  vvc  have  more  the  command,  and  is  of  Jess 
extensive  consumption.  I  propose,  however,  to  reduce 
the  duty  more  than  one  half, — from  £.5  9s.  3d.  to 
£.2  10a\  the  cwt. 

The  duty  on  Lead  is  now  «£\20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
this  I  propose  to  lower  to  £A5,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
sufficient  to  admit  of  a  foreign  import,  and  to  check  the 
present  exorbitant  price  of  that  metal.  If  I  shall  find, 
upon  further  investigation,  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case,  I  shall  reserve  to  myself  to  suggest,  on  some  future 
stage,  a  further  reduction  in  this  duty  also. 

There  are  several  other  enumerated  articles  in  the 
Book  of  Rates,  upon  which  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duties 
upon  the  same  principle.  I  should  only  weary  the  Com- 
mittee by  going  through  the  detail  of  these  alterations; — 
they  will  be  found  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  one  of  the 
Resolutions  which  I  shall  submit  for  their  consideration. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  state  that,  although  every 
thing  which  can,  by  any  accident,  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  any  of  our  manufactures,  is  enumerated, 
by  name  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  there  are  other  things  not 
directly  connected  with  trade  or  merchandize,  but  with 
art,  science,  and  literature,  and  deriving  their  value  solely 
from  such  connexion,  which,  whenever  they  are  brought 
into  this  country,  cost  the  person  who  imports  them  £.50 
per  cent,  on  their  estimated  value,  under  a  sweeping 
clause,  at  the  end  of  that  book,  which  provides,  that  upon  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being,  either  in  part  or 
wholly  manufactured,  and  not  enumerated,  a  duty  of 
£.50  per  cent,  shall  be  payable,  and  a  duty  of 
£.20  per  cent,  upon  all  non-enumerated  goods,  not 
being  either  in  part  or  wholly  manufactured.  Now 
this    duty    of  £.50    per   cent.,   of    little  value   to  the 
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Exchequer,  and  attaching  principally  upon  such  objects 
as  I  have  adverted  to,  is,  I  am  sure,  one  which  the 
Committee  will  concur  with  me  in  thinking  ought 
to  be  reduced.  The  instances,  in  which  this  high  duty 
attaclics  on  articles  of  curiosity  and  interest,  are  not 
very  numerous;  they  are  sometimes  ludicrous,  perhaps, 
but  not  very  creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  character  of 
this  country.  One  instance,  which  I  recollect  to  have 
heard,  I  will  mention.  A  gentleman  imported  a  mummy 
from  Egypt.  The  officers  of  the  customs  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  this  non-enumerated  article.  These 
remains  of  mortality,  muscles  and  sinews,  pickled  and 
preserved  three  thousand  years  ago,  could  not  be  deemed 
a  raw  material ;  and  therefore,  upon  deliberation,  it  was 
determined  to  tax  them  as  a  manufactured  article.  The 
importer,  anxious  that  his  mummy  should  not  be  seised, 
stated  its  value  at  £A00.  The  declaration  cost  him 
i?.200,  being  at  the  rate  of  £.50  per  cent,  on  the 
manufactured  merchandize  which  he  was  about  to  import. 
I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles,  not 
enumerated,  from  £.50  to  J?.£0,  and  on  articles  unmanu- 
factured, from  £.9,0  to  ^.10  per  cent. 

The  result  of  the  alterations,  which  I  have  now 
stated  to  the  Committee,  will  be  this, — that  upon  foreign 
manufactured  articles  generally,  where  the  duty  is  imposed 
to  protect  our  own  manufactures,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  revenue,  that  duty  will,  in  no  instance,  exceed 
£.30  per  cent.  If  the  article  be  not  manufactured  much 
cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  such  a  duty 
is  ample  for  protection.  If  it  be  manufactured  so  much 
cheaper,  or  so  much  better  abroad,  as  to  render  £.30  per 
cent,  insufficient,  my  answer  is,  first, — that  a  greater 
protection  is  only  a  premium  to  the  smuggler;  and,  secondly , 
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— that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  a 
competition,  which  this  degree  of  protection  will  not 
sustain.  Let  the  State  have  the  tax,  which  is  now  the 
reward  of  the  smuggler,  and  let  the  consumer  have  the 
better  and  cheaper  article,  without  the  painful  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  consulting  his  own  convenience  at  the 
expense  of  daily  violating  the  laws  of  his  country*  When 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  labouring  to  put  an  end,  as  fast  as  he 
can,  to  the  evils  of  smuggling,  by  lowering  the  duties, 
increased  during  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  last  thing, 
which  we  ought  to  countenance,  is  the  continuance  of  high 
duties,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exchequer,  but  for  the 
supposed  protection  of  certain  branches  of  manufacture. 
Is  the  illicit  importation  of  foreign  spirits  to  be  checked, 
merely  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  smuggling  of  cambrics 
and  lace  from  Flanders,  or  of  gloves  and  porcelain  from 
France?  I  cannot  think  that  Gentlemen  are  aware  to 
what  an  extent  all  the  moral  evils  of  smuggling  are 
encouraged  by  the  prohibition  of  these  comparatively  petty 
articles.  Let  any  one  go  down  to  Brighton,  and  wander 
along  the  coast  from  thence  to  Hastings;  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  that  he  shall  most  easily  find,  at  every  place  he  comes 
to,  persons  who  will  engage  to  deliver  to  him,  within  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  any  prohibited  article  of  manufacture, 
which  he  can  name,  and  almost  in  any  quantity,  upon  an 
advance  of  £.30  per  cent,  beyond  the  prime  cost  at  Paris. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  system  .*  A  number  of 
families,  that  would  otherwise  be  valuable  and  industrious 
members  of  society,  exist,  and  train  up  their  children,  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  law,  till  they  insensibly 
acquire  the  habits  and  feelings  of  outlaws,  standing  rather 
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in  the  relation  of  pirates,  than  of  fellow-subjects,  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  And  is  this  abominable  system 
to  be  tolerated,  not  from  any  overruling  necessity  of 
upholding  the  revenue,  nay,  possibly,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  merely  because,  in  a  few  secondary 
branches  of  manufacture,  we  do  not  possess  the  same 
natural  advantages,  or  the  same  degree  of  skill,  as  our 

■neighbours  ?  If  cambrics  are  made  better  at  Valenciennes, 
is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  imposing  a  prohibitory  duty 
on  all  linens;  a  duty  from  which  the  revenue  gets  next 
to  nothing,  whilst  the  country  is  full  of  the  proscribed 

—  article?  If  certain  descriptions  of  paper  for  engraving 
are  made  more  perfect  in  France,  are  we  always  to  be 
condemned  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  and  dearer  article  of 
home  manufacture  ?  The  time  has  been,  when  it  was 
found  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  imposing  a  prohibitory 
duty  upon  a  foreign  article,  that  it  was  better  than  we  could 
make  at  home ;  but,  I  trust,  when  such  calls  are  made 
upon  this  House  hereafter,  our  first  answer  at  least  will 
be, — let  us  see  what  can  be  done  by  competition  ; — first  try 
to  imitate,  and  bye  and  bye,  perhaps,  you  will  surpass 
your  foreign  rival.  This  is  the  feeling,  this  is  the  hope 
and  the  emulation  which  we  have  now  created  in  the 
silk  trade ;  and,  I  believe,  with  a  very  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  the  most  complete  success.  But  this  feeling 
never  would  have  been  called  forth  under  the  old  and 
helpless  system  of  prohibitory  protection.  Prohibitions, 
in  fact,  are  a  premium  to  mediocrity.  They  destroy  the 
best  incentive  to  excellence,  the  best  stimulus  to  invention 
and  improvement.  They  condemn  the  community  to 
suffer,  both  in  price  and  quality,  all  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
except  in  as  far  as  a  remedy  can  be  found  in  the  baneful 
arts  of  the  smuggler.     They  have  also  another  of  the 
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great  evils  of  monopoly,  that  of  exposing  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  the  dealer,  to  rapid  and  inconvenient  fluctuations 
in  price. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  we  furnish, — in  a 
proportion    far    exceeding   the   supply   from   any   other 
country, — the  general  markets  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
leading  articles  of  manufacture,  upon  which  I  have  now 
proposed  greatly  to  lower  the  duties,  I  own  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  this  country  being  overwhelmed  with    foreign 
goods.     Some,    I   know,  will  come   in,  which   are   now 
excluded  ; — I  shall  be  glad  of  it.     In  various  ways,  their 
admission  will  be  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.     That  it  cannot  be  extensively  injurious  to  any 
of  those  interests,  may  be  inferred,   not  only  from  the 
arguments    with    which    I    have   already   troubled    the 
Committee,   but   from   actual   experience.     In  the   year 
178o,  we  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
Under   the   stipulations  of  that  treaty,  the  cottons  and 
woollens  of  France  were  admitted  into  this  country,  upon 
a  duty  of  £.12  per  cent. — I  now  propose  for  the  latter 
£A5.     Hardware,  Cutlery,  Turnery,  &c.  upon  a  duty  of 
i?.lO,  I  now  propose  £.W  per  cent.     Pottery,  and  Glass, 
&c.  under  a  duty  of  £.12. — I  now  propose  £.15  upon  the 
former,  and  £.20  upon  the  latter.     What  was  the  result 
of  this  treaty  ?    We  sent  goods  of  various  descriptions  to 
the  French  market,  and  England  was  supplied  with  other 
goods  of  French  production  ;  but  no  injury  accrued, — no 
check  was  given  to  any  particular  branch  of  our  staple 
manufactures,  in  consequence  of  this  interchange.     One 
advantage  arising  from  it  was  to  create  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
— an  instance  of  which  occurred  in  the  woollen  trade.     Soon 
after    the   opening   of  the   intercourse   between  the  two 
countries,  French  cloths  of  a  fine  quality  were  imported 
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in  considerable  quantity. — They  were  preferred  to  our 
own.  No  fashionable  man  was  to  be  geen  without  a  coat 
of  French  cloth.  What  followed  ?  In  less  than  two  years, 
the  cloth  of  our  own  manufactures  became  equal  to  that 
imported  from  France ;  the  one  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  ;  and  coats  of  French  cloth  were  still  the 
fashion,  whilst  the  cloth  of  which  they  were  made  Mas 
manufactured  in  this  country.  In  like  manner,  we  shall 
now,  in  all  probability,  import  some  printed  cottons  from 
Alsace  and  Switzerland,  of  richer  and  brightef  colours 
than  our  own  ;  some  fancy  muslins  from  India ;  some 
silk  stuffs,  some  porcelain  from  France, — objects  for 
which  curiosity  or  fashion  may  create  a  demand  in 
this  metropolis ;  but  they  will  not  interfere  with  those 
articles  of  more  wide  and  universal  consumption,  which 
our  own  manufactures  supply  cheaper  and  better  ;  whilst 
they  will  excite  the  ingenuity  of  our  artists  and  workmen, 
to  attempt  improvements,  which  may  enable  them  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  foreigner,  in  those  very  articles  in  which 
he  has  now  an  acknowledged  superiority. 

I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  in  the  situation  of  the  British  manufacturers,  since  the 
French  treaty  of  178G, — that  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  and  that  we  have  now  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  great  many  new  and  heavy  taxes.  I  admit 
that  such  is  the  case :  other  countries,  however,  have  not 
been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war;  their  taxes,  too, 
have  been  increased ;  their  burthens  made  to  press  more 
heavily.  What  is  still  more  mischievous,  in  most  of  those 
countries,  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  felt  more  directly  the  ravages  and  interruption 
of  war ;  many  of  them  have  been  violently  swept  away  ; 
whilst    the    capitals    which    they    had    called    forth,    if 
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not  comiscatcd,  have  been  impaired  or  diminished,  by  the 
exactions  of  military  power.  In  this  country  no  such 
calamity  has  been  experienced.  The  trading  capital  of 
England  remains  entire;  even  daring  the  war,  it  continued 
constantly  increasing ;  and  in  respect  to  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  labour  in  foreign  countries,  although  by  no 
means  an  immaterial  part  of  the  present  consideration,  it 
is  not  alone  sufficient,  as  experience  has  shewn,  to  make 
the  balance  preponderate  in  their  favour.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam  engine,  coupled  with  the  application 
of  so  many  other  discoveries,  both  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  science,  to  all  the  arts  of  life,  the  mere  estimate 
of  manual  labour  is  lost  sight  of,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  creative  powers  of  mind.  It  is  the  union  of 
those  powers,  and  of  the  great  capitals  which  call  them 
into  action,  which  distinguishes  British  industry,  and 
has  placed  it  in  the  commanding  situation  which  it 
now  holds  in  the  world.  To  these  advantages,  are  joined 
that  energy  and  continuity  of  enterprise,  that  perseverance 
and  steadiness  of  exertion,  which,  even  by  our  rivals,  are 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  English  character.  It  is  upon 
these  qualities,  and  these  advantages,  much  more  than 
upon  any  system  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  that  I 
rely  with  confidence,  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  station  which  we  now  occupy,  among  the  trading 
communities  of  the  world. 

I  expect  further  to  be  told,  as  a  general  objection  to 
the  course  which  I  now  recommend, — indeed  I  have 
already  been  told,  in  the  correspondence  which  I  have  felt 
it  right  to  hold  with  some  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
accomplished  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  this 
subject,  before  I  brought  it  before  this  Committee, — that 
in   1786,   we    had   insured    from    France,   by  treaty,  a 
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reciprocity  of  commercial  advantages ;  but  that,  at  present, 
we  have  made  no  such  arrangement.  This  objection,  I 
admit,  in  one  respect,  deserves  consideration.  I  mean  in 
its  relation  to  the  foreign  market; — with  regard  to  the 
danger  of  our  being  under-sold  in  our  own  market,  it  does 
not  hold  at  all.  Now,  in  respect  to  our  deferring  any 
improvement  in  our  own  commercial  system,  until  we  can 
persuade  foreign  States  to  view  it  as  a  concession  to  them, 
which  we  are  ready  to  make  in  return  for  similar 
concessions  on  their  part,  I  cannot,  I  own,  discover  much 
wisdom  in  such  a  line  of  policy ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  had  corresponded  with  others  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  acceptable  relief  to 
the  Committee,  (wearied  as  they  must  be  with  hearing 
me)  if  I  substitute,  for  my  own  arguments,  the  more 
forcible  reasoning  of  one  of  my  correspondents,  a  gentle- 
man deeply  concerned  as  a  manufacturer  and  a  merchant, 
who  unites  to  great  practical  knowledge  a  vigorous 
understanding,  of  which  he  has  formerly  given  proofs 
in  this  House,  which  must  make  us  all  regret  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  it ; — I  mean  Mr.  Kirkman 
Finlay.  I  received  from  him  a  letter,  dated  the  18th  of 
February,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  Subscribing,  as  I  do,  to  every  one  of  the  advantages 
u  stated  in  your  letter,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by 
"  going  farther  into  the  subject;  at  the  same  time,  I 
"  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  such  a  measure  is 
11  likely  to  be  adopted  without  some  opposition  from 
"  manufacturers,  who  have  all  their  old  prejudices  to 
"  remove  before  they  can  subscribe,  in  their  own  case,  to 
"  the  sound  principles  of  free  commercial  intercourse, 
"  which  you  are,  so  much  to  the  public  advantage, 
"  endeavouring  to  establish.     Believe  me,  that  no  one 
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"  takes  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do  in  the  success  of  all 
"  such  measures ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  adoption  of 
"  such  a  plan  as  we  are  now  talking  of,  will  go  far  in  its 
"  consequences,  to  satisfy  persons  both  at  home  and 
"  abroad,  of  the  benefits  that  will  arise  to  all  countries 
"  from  the  general  establishment  of  such  measures.  It  is 
"  no  doubt  true,  that  it  will  be  argued  that  such  concessions 
**  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  foreign  States,  without  being 
U  accompanied  by  some  stipulation  for  the  admission  into 
H  their  consumption  of  some  of  our  produce  or  manu- 
"  factures,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  duty.  But  in 
"  my  view  of  the  case,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  ourselves 
"  to  be  influenced  by  such  reasoning,  since  our  whole 
"  object  being  to  benefit  ourselves,  our  inquiry  is  naturally 
"  confined  to  the  consideration  of  whether  such  a  mode 
"  of  acting  be  really  advantageous,  independent  altogether 
"  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  governments  of  other 
"  countries.  Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  beneficial  to 
"  us,  why  shall  we  withhold  from  ourselves  an  advantage, 
"  because  other  States  are  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  we 
"  are  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  interests,  or  have 
"  not  attained  the  power  of  carrying  their  own  views 
"  into  practice  ?" 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  the  writer  has,  I 
believe,  stated  the  real  grounds  which  may  still,  for  some 
time,  prevent  foreign  States  from  following  our  example, 
namely,  "  their  ignorance  of  their  own  true  interests, 
"  or  their  incompetence  to  carry  their  own  views  into 
"  effect."  But  let  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  continue  his  good  practice 
of  coming  down  to  this  House,  Session  after  Session,  to 
accumulate  fresh  proofs,  that  the  removal  of  restrictive 
impositions  and  excessive  duties  is  not  diminution,  but, 
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frequently,  increase  of  revenue  : — Let  foreign  countries  sec 
him,  year  after  year,  (and  I  hope  he  will  long  be  able  to 
do  so,)  largely  remitting  public  burthens,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibiting  a  prosperous  Exchequer,  still  flowing  to 
the  same  perennial  level ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the 
Governments  of  the  Continent  shall  have  contemplated, 
for  a  few  years  longer,  the  happy  consequences  of  the 
system  in  which  we  are  now  proceeding,  that  their  eyes 
will  be  opened.  They  will,  then,  believe — but,  at  present 
they  do  not, — that  we  are  sincere  and  consistent  in  our 
principles ;  and,  for  their  own  advantage,  they  will,  then, 
imitate  us  in  our  present  course,  as  they  have,  of  late,  been 
adopting  our  cast-off  system  of  restriction&and  prohibitions. 
That  they  have,  hitherto,  suspected  our  sincerity,  and  looked 
upon  our  professions  as  lures  to  ensnare  them,  is  not  very 
surprising,  when  they  compared  those  professions  with 
that  code  of  prohibition  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to 
pare  down  and  modify  to  a  scale  of  moderate  duties.  At 
the  same  time,  as  a  stimulus  to  other  countries  to  adopt 
principles  of  reciprocity,  I  shall  think  it  right,  to  reserve  a 
power  of  making  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the  proposed 
duties,  upon  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  may 
refuse,  upon  a  tender  by  us  of  the  like  advantages,  to 
place  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  no 
part  of  these  arrangements  will  interfere  with  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  to  enter  into  specific  treaties  of  commerce  with 
particular  States,  by  which  treaties  the  duties  now  proposed 
may  be  still  further  varied  or  modified,  subject  always  to 
tiie  approbation  of  Parliament. 

Having:  now  stated  the  alterations  which  I  intend  to 
propose,  with  regard  to  the  protecting  and  prohibitory 
duties,  I  have  only  to  add  that,  with  a  view  to  give  die 
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British  manufacturer  every  fair  advantage  in  the  competi- 
tion with  which  he  has  to  contend  in  the  foreign  market, 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  how  far  this  object  can  be  pro- 
moted, by  a  reduction  of  some  of  the  duties  now  levied 
upon  the  raw  materials,  which  he  is  obliged  to  use  in  his 
manufacture. 

During  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war,  duties  were  laid, 
or  increased,  upon  various  articles  used  in  Dyeing.  The 
revenue  derived  from  these  duties  is  not  considerable : 
but,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  charge,  must  be 
the  increased  price  of  the  manufactured  commodity.  Be 
that  charge,  upon  our  woollen  cloths,  for  instance,  only  1  or 
2  per  cent.,  even  this  small  addition  in  the  present  open 
competition  of  the  foreign  market,  may  turn  the  scale 
against  us,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
most  of  the  articles  in  question,  I  shall  propose  a  large 
reduction  in  the  existing  rate  of  duty.  They  are  so 
numerous  that  I  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  the 
Committee,  by  mentioning  them  specifically  :  they  will  all 
be  found  in  the  Schedule,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
intended  Resolutions.  To  one  or  two  articles,  however, 
not  included  under  the  class  of  dyeing  drugs,  I  must  beg 
leave  shortly  to  refer.  Olive  oil  is  very  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  woollen  cloths. — The  duty  upon 
it  was  somewhat  more  than  doubled  during;  the  war.  I 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  a  rate  rather  below  that  of  the 
year  1790 ;  from  £.15  13s.  the  present  duty,  to  «£.7  a 
tun.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  manufacturer. 
There  is  another  species  of  oil,  extracted  from  rape 
seed,  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  coarse  woollens, 
upon  which  I  also  propose  to  give  relief.  The  Committee 
may  perhaps  recollect,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
panic  of  agricultural  distress  was  in  full  force, — when 
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fears  were  openly  expressed  in  this  House,  that  England 
must  cease  to  grow  corn,  (and  fear,  it  is  said,  is  seldom  a 
wise  counsellor)  it  was  suggested,  that  the  raising  of  rape 
seed  might  become  a  profitable  substitute  ;  and,  upon  this 
suggestion,  a  duty,  almost  prohibitory,  was  laid  on  foreign 
seed,  which  till  then  had  been  imported  free  from  any 
charge.  This  measure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  beneficial 
at  all,  was  confined  to  a  very  few  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
has  certainly  contributed  nothing  to  the  revival  of  our 
agriculture,  but  it  has,  in  various  ways,  been  attended 
with  detriment  to  our  manufactures.  It  has  greatly 
injured  the  manufacture  of  rape  oil  and  rape  cake  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  increased  the  price  of  the  former  to 
the  woollen  trade.  The  cake,  indeed,  being  wanted 
for  agricultural  purposes,  is  allowed  to  come  in  from 
abroad  nearly  duty  free  ;  so  that,  in  this  instance,  and  to 
this  extent,  our  recent  policy  has  been  to  prohibit  the  raw 
material,  and  to  encourage  its  importation  in  a  manu- 
factured state.  I  propose  to  revert  to  our  ancient  policy 
in  respect  to  this  article  ;  and,  after  giving  a  certain  time 
to  the  dealers  to  get  rid  of  their  stock  in  hand,  to  allow 
the  free  importation  of  rape  seed,  upon  a  duty  which  will 
be  merely  nominal.  The  only  other  article,  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  mention,  is  Wool.  The  duty  is  now  one 
penny  a  pound  upon  all  foreign  wool.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me,  that  even  this  rate  of  duty  presses  severely 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  coarse  woollens,  in  which  we 
have  most  to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  and  that 
considerable  relief  would  be  afforded  by  reducing  it  to  one 
half,  upon  all  wool,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  one  shil- 
ling a  pound.  I  therefore  propose  to  make  this  alteration, 
by  which,  I  am  assured,  the  quantity  of  coarse  wool 
imported  into  this  country,  to  be  mixed  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  with   our  own  long   wool,   is   likely  to   be   greatly 
increased. 

All  these  reductions  I  consider  to  be  right  and  proper 
in  principle;  but,  as  measures  calculated  to  afford  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  our  manufacturers,  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  propose  them  at  the  same  time 
when  I  am  bringing  forward  other  measures,  not  un- 
likely, till  better  understood,  to  excite  alarm  in  particular 
quarters.  Some  of  the  duties  which  I  am  now  dealing 
with,  I  am  aware,  were  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue ; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  thought,  that  in  repealing  them,  I 
am  travelling  out  of  my  own  department,  and  encroach- 
ing, in  some  degree,  upon  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  my  Ilight  Honourable  Friend,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  forgive  me  where  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  is 
trifling,  and  the  relief  to  our  manufactures  the  more 
important  consideration.  He,  I  am  sure,  will  allow  me  to 
consider  myself,  however  humble,  as  a  fellow-labourer 
wilh  him  in  the  same  vineyard.  Whilst  I  am  pruning 
away  the  useless  and  unsound  branches,  which  bear,  at 
best,  but  a  scanty  and  bad  crop,  my  object  is  to  draw 
forth  new  and  vigorous  shoots,  likely  to  afford  better  and 
more  abundant  fruit ;  the  harvest  of  which,  I  trust,  it  will 
be  his  lot,  hereafter,  to  presentNto  his  applauding  country, 
in  the  shape  of  further  relief  from  taxation. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  three  heads,  into  which  I 
have  divided  the  subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee,— the  means  of  affording  some  further  encouragement 
to  the  Shipping  and  Navigation  of  the  empire.  There  is 
already  a  bill  on  the  table  which  will  contribute  very  essen- 
tially to  the  relief  of  that  important  interest.  I  mean 
the  bill  which  repeals  all  the  quarantine  duties.  They 
operated  as  a  very  considerable  burthen,  unfairly   placed 
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on  the  particular  ships  and  goods  which  were  compel- 
led to  perform  quarantine.  This  was  a  precaution 
adopted,  not  for  the  special  advantage  of  those  engaged 
in  any  particular  trade, — on  the  contrary,  to  them 
the  detention  and  loss  of  time  were  great  inconve- 
niences, however  unavoidable, — but  for  the  general  protec- 
tion and  safety  of  the  community.  The  Committee  of 
Foreign  Trade  was,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  recom- 
mending that  the  expense  of  quarantine  should  be  borne 
by  the  country  at  large,  and  not  by  any  particular  class  in 
it;  and  a  Bill  has  been  brought  in,  accordingly,  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Another  measure  of  substantial  relief,  now  in 
contemplation,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  the  House, 
but  I  am  convinced,  from  the  communications  which  I  have 
since  received,  that  I,  then,  underrated  its  importance. 
That  measure  is  the  abolition  of  Fees  upon  Shipping  and 
Trade  in  our  colonies.  Besides  the  vexation  and  liability 
to  abuse,  inseparable  from  the  present  system,  I  know 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  fees  alone,  upon  a  ship  and 
cargo,  amount  to  much  more  than  all  the  public  duties 
collected  upon  the  same. 

The  next  measure,  which  I  have  to  propose,  is  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Duty  now  payable  upon  the  transfer  of  a  whole 
ship,  or  of  any  share  in  a  ship,  from  one  person  to 
another.  A  ship,  I  believe,  is  the  only  chattel  upon 
which  a  duty  of  this  sort  attaches,  as  often  as  it  changes 
hands.  I  can  trace  no  reason  for  this  anomaly,  except  one, 
which  ought  rather  to  be  a  plea  for  exemption.  From 
motives  of  State  policy,  we  compel  the  owner,  or  part 
owner  of  any  ship,  to  register  his  interest  or  share  therein. 
From  this  registry  the  ship-owner  derives  no  advantage — 
on  the  contrary,  however  improved  the  forms  and  regula- 
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tions  now  observed,  it  is  at  best  to  him  troublesome,  and 
more  or  less  obnoxious  to  litigation.  By  consolidating 
and  amending  the  registry  laws,  I  have  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  mitigate  those  inconveniences,  but  still 
every  transfer  must  be  registered.  Now,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  law,  whicli  compels  the  names  of  all  owners  to 
be  registered,  in  order  to  attach  a  heavy  stamp  duty  on 
every  transfer  that  may  be  made  in  the  owner-ship,  is  an 
unnecessary  aggravation  of  a  necessary  inconvenience,  and 
in  itself  a  great  injustice.  I  shall,  therefore,  submit  a 
resolution  for  abolishing  the  whole  of  this  transfer  duty 
upon  shipping,  by  which  I  shall,  at  once,  relieve  the  owners 
of  this  description  of  property  from  a  partial  tax,  and 
from  some  degree  of  annoyance. 

There  is  also  another  stamp  duty,  in  respect  to  which  I 
am  anxious  to  afford  relief.  I  mean  the  duty  on  Deben- 
tures for  the  payment  of  Drawbacks,  and  on  Bonds,  given 
by  the  merchants,  for  the  due  delivery  of  the  goods  which 
they  have  declared  for  exportation.  I  propose  this  relief, 
partly,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which  I  have 
stated  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of  ships.  These  bonds 
are  not  entered  into  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant,  but 
for  the  security  of  the  Revenue;  besides,  from  their  being 
ad  valorem  stamps,  they  frequently  lead  to  great  abuses 
and  perjury.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  with 
details  upon  this  subject.  I  propose  to  reduce  these 
stamps  to  a  fixed  duty  of  only  5s.  upon  each  instrument. 

As  connected  with  the  same  subject, — the  relief  of  our 
commerce  and  shipping  from  direct  pecuniary  charges, — I 
beg  leave  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
change  which  I  shall  propose  in  the  system  of  our  Consular 
establishments  in  foreign  ports.  These  establishments  are 
regulated  by  no  fixed  principle,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
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remunerating  the  individuals  employed  in  this  branch  of 
the  public  service.  In  one  port,  the  consul  receives  a 
salary, — in  another  he  is  paid  exclusively  by  fees, — in  a 
third,  he  receives  both  a  salary  and  fees.  There  is  no 
general  rule  in  this  respect,  applicable  even  to  the  whole  of 
the  same  country.  The  consuls  at  Havre  and  Marseilles 
have  no  salaries.  The  consul  at  Bourdeaux  has  a 
salary,  and  is  allowed  fees.  The  consul  at  Antwerp  has  a 
salary.  The  consul  at  Rotterdam  has  none.  The  consul 
at  Stettin  has  a  salary.  The  consul  at  Dantzig  none. 
At  Madeira,  the  consul  has  a  salary, — at  the  Azores  none. 
The  scale  of  fees,  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
levied,  the  authority  for  enforcing  their  payment,  and  the 
mode  of  levying  them,  appear  to  be  quite  as  various  and 
unsettled  as  the  mode  of  remuneration.  In  some  ports, 
the  fees  attach  upon  the  vessel, — in  others,  upon  the 
merchandize.  In  some  ports,  vessels  pay  all  alike,  without 
regard  to  their  tonnage, — in  others,  the  fees  are  rated  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  In  some  ports,  again, 
the  fees  arc  an  ad  valorem  charge  upon  the  cargo, — in 
others,  so  much  per  ton  upon  the  freight,  without  regard 
to  its  value.  Now,  not  only  all  this  discrepancy  in  the 
details  of  the  same  establishment  cannot  be  right,  and 
would  require  levision;  but  I  am  of  opinion j  that  the 
whole  principle  of  providing  for  our  consuls,  by  au- 
thorising them  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  shipping  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  one  of  its  great  public 
interests,  and  as  much  entitled  to  be  protected  at  the 
public  expense,  as  far  as  it  wants  protection  in  foreign 
countries,  as  any  other  great  interest.  In  the  next  place, 
in  the  performance  of  many  of  the  duties  for  which 
consul!:  are  appointed,  the  :  hip-owner  and  merchant  have 
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no  direct  or  exclusive  interest.     The  navigation  laws,  the 
quarantine   laws,    instead    of    being    advantageous,    are 
inconveniently   restrictive  to  trade ;    yet  to  these   it  is  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  consuls  to  attend.     They  have  other 
essential  duties  to  discharge,  in  which  the  merchant  and 
the  ship-owner  have  no  interest,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
whole  community.     It,  therefore,  appears  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  tax  English  travellers,  in 
foreign  countries,  for  the  support  of  our  political  missions, 
by  which  they  are  protected,  as  it  is  to  tax  the  shipping  or 
the  trade,  for  the  payment  of  our  consular  establishments. 
My  object  is,  to  grant  to  all  our  consuls  fixed  and  moderate 
salaries,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse ;  such  salaries 
to   vary,   of  course,   according    to   the    importance   and 
responsibility  of  the  station,  to  the  country  in  which  the 
consul   may  reside,    and  to  other  circumstances,   which 
must,  from  time  to  time,  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.     In  the  civil  list,  which  is  granted  for 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  a  sum  of  iP.^OjOOO  is  allotted  for 
the  payment  of  consular  expenses.     A  considerable  part  of 
this  sum  is  required  for   the   salaries  of  certain  officers, 
designated  as  consuls,    but  who  are,    at    the  same  time, 
diplomatic  agents  :  I  mean  our  residents  at  Algiers,   and 
the     other    courts    on    the     coast    of   Africa,    in    the 
Mediterranean.     As  the  remainder  of  this  sum  will  fall 
far  short  of  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole    consular   charge,    I    propose   that   the   difference 
should  be  voted  annually  by  this  House,  upon  estimates 
to  be  laid  before  us  by  the  proper  department. 

If  this  change  should  be  approved  of  by  the  House,  the 
effect  will  be  the  abolition,  generally,  of  all  the  present 
fees  payable  to  our  consuls,  either  upon  ships  or  goods,  in 
foreign  ports.     Certain  small  fees  would  still  remain  for 
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personal  acts  that  a  consul  may  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
such  as  notarial  instruments,  and  other  documents  to 
which  his  attestation  or  signature  may  be  required.  Those 
fees  will  be  specified  in  the  Bill,  and  will  be  reduced  to  the 
most  moderate  amount.  In  regard  to  another  expense, 
provided  for,  in  certain  ports,  by  a  tax  upon  shipping, — I 
mean  the  maintenance  of  a  place  of  worship,  the  payment 
of  a  chaplain,  and  other  charges  of  that  description, — I 
trust,  that  the  British  merchants  and  inhabitants  residing 
at,  or  resorting  to,  those  ports,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
raising,  by  a  small  voluntary  rate  among  themselves,  a 
sufficient  sum  for  these  purposes.  But,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  provide  the  means  of  performing  the  im- 
portant duties  of  religion,  I  shall  propose,  in  the  Bill,  to 
give  a  power  to  the  Government,  to  advance  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  subscription  which  may  be  so  raised, 
either  for  erecting  a  place  of  worship,  providing  a  burial 
ground,  or  allotting  a  suitable  salary  to  a  chaplain,  in  any 
foreign  port,  where  a  British  consul  may  reside. 

Having  now  stated  the  outlines  of  the  plan,  which  I 
have  to  propose,  for  the  improvement  of  our  consular  sys- 
tem, it  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  one  other  subject,  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it,  and  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  very  valuable  branch  of  our  foreign  trade ; — I 
mean,  our  trade  to  those  countries,  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Levant.  This  trade  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  chartered  company,  so  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Great  privileges  were  conferred  upon  that 
company ;  and  they  had  also  important  duties  to  perform. 
Among  their  privileges,  they  were  allowed  to  appoint  all 
the  consuls  to  the  Levant,  and  to  levy  considerable  duties,  on 
all  British  ships  resorting  to  those  countries,  for  the  main- 
tenance cf  those  consuls,  and  the  other  expenses  of  their 
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establishment.  They  also  obtained,  partly  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  partly  by  treaty  and  concession  from  the 
Porte,  the  right  of  exercising,  by  their  agents  and  consuls, 
a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  all  British  subjects  in  the 
Turkish  dominions.  These  powers  and  trusts  have  been 
exercised,  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  for  two  cen- 
turies, often  under  very  difficult  circumstances;  and, 
generally  speaking,  with  great  correctness,  fidelity,  and 
discretion.  In  the  present  state,  however,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  countries  in  which  these  consuls  reside,  and  look- 
ing, moreover,  to  our  relations  with  Turkey,  as  well  as 
with  other  powers,  to  the  delicate  and  important  questions 
of  international  law,  which  must  constantly  arise  out  of 
the  intercourse  of  commerce  with  a  country  in  a  state 
of  civil  war, — questions  involving  discussions,  not  only 
with  the  contending  parties  in  that  country,  but 
with  other  trading  and  neutral  powers, — it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that,  upon  political  considerations  alone,  it  is 
highly  expedient  that  the  public  servants  of  this  country,  in 
Turkey,  should  hold  their  appointments  from  the  Crown. 
It  is  to  the  Crown  that  foreign  powers  will  naturally  look 
for  regulating  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  those  officers, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority ;  and  it  is  certainly  most 
fit,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  for  the  due  maintenance 
of  that  authority,  that  they  should  be  named,  not  by  a 
trading  company,  however  respectable,  but,  like  other 
consuls,  directly  by  the  Crown,  advised,  as  it  must  be  in 
their  selection,  by  its  responsible  servants. 

If  this  change,  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  consuls  in 
the  Levant,  be  called  for  upon  political  grounds,  it  would 
be  highly  absurd  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
bring  them,  in  all  other  respects,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  new  consular  establishment.     It  becomes  the  more  ira- 
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portant  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  affording  relief  to 
the  Levant  trade,  as  the  dues,  which  the  Company  is  autho- 
rised to  levy,  are  very  considerable,  amounting  to  a  tax 
not  much  short  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  thac 
trade ;  a  charge  quite  sufficient,  in  these  times,  to  divert  a 
considerable  part  of  it  from  the  shipping  of  this  country 
to  that  of  other  States.  It  is  due  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Grenville),  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Levant  Company,  to 
state,  that,  as  soon  as  this  subject  was  brought  under  his 
consideration,  he  manifested  the  greatest  readiness  to  assist 
the  views  of  Government  in  respect  to  the  proposed  changes. 
Nothing  less  was  to  be  expected  from  this  distinguished 
Individual,  who,  in  his  dignified  retirement,  still  interests 
himself,  with  the  feelings  of  a  statesman,  and  the  wisdom  of 
a  philosopher,  in  the  progress  of  those  sound  commercial 
principles,  which,  in  their  application,  have  already  con- 
ferred so  much  benefit  upon  this  country.  This  noble 
Lord  called  together  the  Company  over  which  he  presides, 
and  proposed  to  them  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  charter 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  two  hundred  years.  In  the 
most  praiseworthy  manner,  the  Company  acquiesced  in 
this  suggestion.  His  Majesty  will  be  advised  to  accept 
the  surrender  so  tendered ;  but  it  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Among  other  re- 
quisite arrangements  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Bill,  will 
be  the  transfer  of  a  Fund  which  the  Company  has  accu- 
mulated out  of  their  revenue,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  by  which  that  revenue  was  produced. 

I  have  now  travelled  over  the  wide  field  of  the  altera- 
tions, which  I  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  in  the 
commercial  concerns  of  this  country.  I  wish  thatmy  state- 
ment, to  many  Members  of  this  House  comparatively  un- 
interesting, had  been  more  perspicuous,  for  the  sake  of 
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those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject.  I  was  desirous 
to  bring  it  under  consideration,  before  the  recess,  in  order 
that  the  details  might  be  dispassionately  and  generally 
considered  by  the  several  interests,  throughout  the  country, 
which  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  measures  which  I  have 
now  proposed.  They  are  open  to  alterations,  and  to  amend- 
ment. I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  every  attention,  in  my  power, 
to  whatever  suggestions  may  be  transmitted  to  me,  from  any 
quarter,  for  this  purpose.  All  I  ask  now  of  the  Committee 
is,  to  take  under  their  protection,  the  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend, 
and  that,  so  far,  they  will  look  upon  it  as  a  state  measure, 
connected  with  the  public  prosperity.  If,  to  this  extent,  it 
shall  receive  their  steady  countenance  and  support,  this 
Session  will  not  close  without  our  having  proved  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  other  countries,  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  recommendation  from  the  Throne — to  remove  as  much, 
and  as  fast,  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
trade. 
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Resolutions  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  several 
Acts  passed  in  the  Reigns  of  their  late  Majesties  King 
George  the  Second  and  King  George  the  Third,  and  of 
His  present  Majesty,  relating, — to  the  Duties  of  Customs 
chargeable  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  the  Stamp  Duties 
on  Law  Proceedings  and  other  Instruments  ;  to  the  better 
collecting  certain  Sums  for  Relief  of  Shipwrecked  Mariners 
in  Portugal,  the  Ports  of  Cadiz  and  Saint  Mary,  in  Spain, 
and  the  Port  of  Leghorn ;  to  the  regulating  the  Trade 
into  the  Levant  Seas  ;  to  the  Prohibiting  the  exporting  or 
conveying  Coin  out  of  the  Realm,  and  the  Importation  of 
foreign  Hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  Importation  and 
Exportation  to  and  from  Ireland  of  such  Goods  as  may  be 
imported  into  or  exported  from  Great  Britain  by  the  Levant 
Company  ;  to  the  permitting  certain  Goods  to  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  neutral  Vessels;  regulating 
the  Trade  between  Malta  and  His  Majesty's  Colonies  and 
Plantations,  and  between  Malta  and  the  United  Kingdom ; 
to  the  extending  the  Privileges  of  Malta  to  the  Port  of 
Gibraltar;  and  to  the  removing  Doubts  respecting  the  Dues 
payable  to  the  Levant  Company. 
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].— Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thib  Committee, 
That  it  i*  expedient  to  provide  for  the  appropriation 
of  eertain  monies  belonging  to  the  Levant  Company, 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

o  —Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  it  is  expedient  to  regulate  the  payment  of 
Salaries  and  x\llowar.ces  to  British  Consuls  and  Vice- 
Consuls  at  Foreign  Ports,  and  the  disbursements  at 
such  Ports  for  certain  public  purposes. 

3  _ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  a  Stamp  Duty  of  five  Shillings  be  charged  on 
all  Bonds  relating  to  the  Customs,  in  lieu  of  the 
Stamp  Duty  now  payable  thereon. 

^—Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  a  Stamp  Duty  of  five  Shillings  be  charged 
on  all  Debentures  or  Certificates  relating  to  the 
Customs,  in  lieu  of  the  Stamp  Duties  now  payable 
thereon. 

5.— Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  the  Stamp  Duties  now  payable  upon  Bills  of 
Sale,  or  other  Instruments  in  Writing,  required  for 
the  transfer  of  property  in  Ships  or  Vessels,  shall 
cea^c  and  determine. 
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(5, — Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  the  Duties  of  Customs  following  shall  be  paid 
on  the  Importation  of  the  several  articles,  matters, 
and  things  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  Duties  of  Customs  payable  thereon ;  (that 
is  to  say) 


Present 

Proposed 

Cottons. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Cottons,  viz. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.   d. 

■                   Plnin  whitp  CiHmPS    for  pvprv  100' 

of  the  value       - 

67  10     6 

White,  flowered,  or  stitched  Calicoes, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value     - 

37  10     0 

■                Calicoes  printed,  painted,  stained,  or} 

at  present 
prohibited. 

dyed  in  Persia,  China,  or  the  East  > 
Indies       -                  -                   -    j 

Cotton  Caps,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value         -               -               - 

50    0     0 

Cotton  Cap'-  themanufacturf  of  Places 

within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Company's  Charter,  for  every  100/. 

of  the  value      - 

67  10    0 

« Manufactures  of  Cotton,  or  of  any 

other    article    mixed  with  Cotton, 

\0t.  percent. 

being    chequered    or    striped,    or 

above    the 

printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 

amount    of 

after    the   manufacture,  or  in  the 

.any    internal 

thread  or  yarn  before  the  manufac- 

/ Excise    Dutj 

ture,  and  not  being  particularly  enu- 

on    printed 

merated  nor  described,  nor  other- 

Cottons,  and 

wise  charged  with  Duty,  for  every 

110    Draw- 
back. 

100/.  of  the  value     -               - 

75     0    0 

enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

50     0     0 

the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits 

of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 

-  -  -  -  articles  manufactured  of  Cotton 

Wool,  or  of  any  mixture    thereof, 

not    particularly     enumerated     or 

described,   for  every  100/.  of  the 

value                 - 

67  10     0 

-  -  -  -  plain  white  Dimity,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value  -                - 

67  10     0 

-J 
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Cottons,  continued, 

Cotton  Yarn,  the  lb. 

Hick  Yarn,  tlie  cwt.    -  - 

Muslins,  the  manufacture  of  any  place 

within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Company's  Charter, 

-  -  -  -  plain,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value  - 

.  _  .  -  flowered,  or  stitched,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value      - 
. Nanquin  Cloths,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value  - 

. Shawls,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  manufactured  of  Cotton  Wool, 
or  Hair,  or  any  mixture  thereof,  the 
manufacture  of  any  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  East" India  Company's 
Charter,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  - 


Woollens. 

Woollens,  viz. 
Carpets,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  of  Turkey,  under  4  yards 
square,  the  Carpet 

....  4  yurds  square,  and  not 
exceeding  G  yards  square,  the 
Carpet 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  6  yards  sq. 
the  Carpet 

-  -  -  -  of  Persia,  the  yard  square 

-  -  -  -  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  - 

. Stockings,  of  worsted,  for  every  100/. 

of  the  value  -  - 

. Stuffs  of  all  sorts,  made  of  or  mixed 

with  Wool,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value  - 
•  Stuffs  of  all  sorts,  made  of  or  mixed 

with  Wool,  the  manufacture  of  any 

place  within  the  limits  of  the  East 

India  Company's  Charter,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value      -  - 
Tapes  of  worsted,  for  every  100/.  of 

the  value  - 

. Tapestry,  not  of  silk,  for  every  100/.  of 

the  value  -  -  - 

— Worsted    Yarn,    being     of    two    or 

more  threads,  twisted   or    thrown, 

the  lb. 


Present 
Duty. 


£.   s.    d. 
0     13* 

4    8    8 


37  10 
37  10 
37  10 


Proposed 
Duty. 


*'.    s.    d. 


1  of.  percent, 
above    the 
amount  of 
\  any    internal 
t  Excise   Duty 
on     printed 
Cottons,  and 
no    Draw- 
back. 


07  10    0 


1  10    ON 


5  10    0 


>0     0     0 


;o    o    o 


50     0     0 


67  10     0 
50     0     0 


iO     0     0 


0     1     1) 


5/.  percent, 


0     0     6 
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Linens. 


Linen,  viz. 


Cambrics  and  Lawns,  commonly  called 
French  Lawns,  plain,  the  piece 
not  exceeding  8  yards  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  f  of  a  yard  in 
breadth     -  -  - 

More,  the  piece,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  8  yards  in  length,  or 
exceeding  f  of  a  yard  in  breadth, 
the  piece,  and  in  that  proportion  for 
a  greater  or  less  quantity 

More,  the  piece,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
Canvas,  viz. 
Hessen     Canvas,    or    Dutch 

Barras,  the  120  ells 
More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  Packing  Canvas,  Guttings, 
Spruce,  Elbing  or  Queensborough 
Canvas,  the  120  ells 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

Damask  Tabling  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, viz. 

-  -  -  -  not  exceeding  1  ell  \  in  breadth, 
the  yard    -  -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  1  ell  \  and  under  2 
ells  in  breadth,  the  yard 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  of  the  breadth  of  2  ells, 
and  under  3  ells  in  breadth,  the 
yard  -  -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  of  the  breadth  of  3  ells  or 
upwards,  the  yard   -  -        - 

More,  the  yard,*  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

L 


Present 
Duty. 


Proposed 
Duty. 


£.    s.  dL 

0     9  6 

0     2  0 

0  12  0 

0     2  6 

2  13  1 

0  11  2 

1  15  8 
0     7  6 

0  10  0 

0     2  0 

0  11  6 

0     2  6 

0  13  1 

0     2  9 

0  19  0 

0     4  Oj 


£.    s. 


2hl.  percent, 
above  the 
amount  of 
any   internal 
Excise  Dut) 
on     printed 
Linen,    and 
no    Draw- 
back. 
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Present 
Duty. 


Linen,  continued. 

Damask  Tabling  of  the  manufacture  of 

Silesia,  or  of  any  other  place  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
the  square  yard        -  - 

More,  the  square  yard,  payable  on  the 
first  entry  thereof,  whether  to  be 
secured  in  warehouses  or  not 

Damask    Towelling    and     Napkining 

of  the  manufacture  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  United  Netherlands,  the 
yard  -  -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

..  Damask  Towelling  and  Napkining  of 

the  manufacture  of  Silesia,  or  of  any 
other  place,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated or  described,  the  yard 
More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

.  Diaper  Tabling  of  the  manufacture  of 

the  Kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, viz. 

-  -  -  -  not  exceeding  1  ell  §  in  breadth, 
the  yard   -  -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  1  ell  f  and  under  2 
ells  in  breadth,  the  yard 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

.  ....  of  the  breadth  of  2  ells, 
and  under  3  ells  in  breadth,  the 
yard  -  -        - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  ---  of  the  breadth  of  3  ells  or 
upwards,  the  yard    -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

Diaper  Tabling  of  the  manufacture  of 

Silesia,  or  of  any  other  place  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
the  yard   -  -  - 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 


£. 


d. 
"1 


Proposed 
Duty. 


£.   s.    d. 


0     2     6 


0     0     6 


0     4     0 


0     0  10 


0     13 


0     0     3 


0     5     2 


0     1     1 


0     6     0 


0     13 


0     6     4 


0     1     4 


0     9     1 


11 


0     2  11 


0     0     7 


2 5 /.per  cent, 
above    the 
amount  of 
any    internal 
^Excise  Duty 
'on    printed 
Linen,    and 
no    Draw- 
back. 
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Present 

Proposed 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Linen,  continued. 

£. 

s.    d. 

£.   s.   d. 

Diaper  Towelling  and  Napkining,  of 

— -\ 

the  manufacture  of  the  Kingdom  of 

the  Netherlands,  the  yard 

0 

2     1 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

0     5 

Diaper  Towelling  and    Napkining  of 

the  manufacture  of  Silesia,  or  of  any 

other     place    not     otherwise    enu- 

merated or  described,  the  yard 

0 

1     3 

More,  the  yard,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

0     3 

Drillings  and  Pack  Duck,  the  120  ells 

4 

11      1 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

19    2 

German,  Switzerland,  East    Country 

(except  Russia),  and  Silesia  Cloth, 

plain,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  not  exceeding  31§  inches  in 

breadth,  the  120  ells 

2  li 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

2bl.  per  cent, 
above    the 
amount  of 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

12     3 

i  any    internal 
/Kxcise  Duty 
ou     printed 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  31§  inches,  and  not 

exceeding  36  inches  in  breadth,  the 

120  ells    -                -                - 

6 

2     9 

Linens,  and 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

no    Draw- 

entry thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

back. 

in  warehouses  or  not 

1 

5  10 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  3G  inches  in  breadth, 

the  120  ells 

9 

8     9 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

1 

19     9 

Hinderlands,  Brown,  under  22f  inches 

in  breadth,  the  120  ells 

1 

13     3 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

7     0 

Lawns,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  Silesia  aud    all  other  Lawns, 

plain,  (except  Cambrics  and  French 

Lawns)  not  bleached  in  the  King- 

dom of  the  United  Netherlands,  the 

piece  not    exceeding    8    yards    in 

length       -                -                - 

0 

6     4 

More,  the  piece,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

0 

1     4 

J 
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Linen,  continued. 

Lawns,  continued. 

- Silesia  and   all    other    Lawns, 

plain,  (except  Cambrics  and  French 
Lawns)  bleached  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  the 
piece  not  exceeding  8  yards  in 
length        -  -  - 

More,  the  piece,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

Linen  of  the  mannfactnre  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  plain,  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 


not  exceeding  1  ell  ^  in  breadth, 

the  ell  -  -        - 

More,  the  ell,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  1  ell  •§,  and  under  2 
ells  in  breadth,  the  ell 

More,  the  ell,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  of  the  breadth  of  2  ells, 
and  under  3  ells  in  breadth,  the 
ell  -  - 

More,  the  ell,  payable  on   the    first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
of  the   breadth  of   3   ells  or 

upwards,  the  ell  - 

More,  the  ell,  payable  on  the    first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
Pack  Duck.     See  Drillings,  in  Linen. 
Russia  Linen,  plain,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  Towelling  and  Napkining  of 
the  manufacture  of  Russia, 

_.._.-    not  exceeding  22§ 

inches  in  breath,  the  120  ells 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 

■  Russia    Linen,    plain,    not    otherwise 

enumerated  or  described, 

-  -  -  -  not  exceeding  22  inches  in 
breadth,  the  120  ells 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 


Present 
Duty. 


Proposed 
Duty. 


£.   s.    d. 


d. 


0     7  11 


0     2  11 


0     0     7 
0     3     2 


0     0     8 


0     3     7 


0     0     9 
0     5     2 


0     1     1 


11     5 


0     G     7 


12     3 


0     6     9 


2bl.  per  cent, 
above  the 
amount    of 
any    internal 
Excise    Dutj 
on   printed 
Linens,  and 
no     Draw- 
back. 
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linen,  continued. 

Russia,  continued. 

exceeding  the  22§  inches,  and 

not  exceeding  31^  inches  in  breadth, 
the  120  ells  -  - 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 
entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 
in  warehouses  or  not 

-  -  -  -  exceeding  31£  inches,  and  not 
exceeding  36  inches  in  breadth,  the 
120  ells     -  -  - 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
exceeding  36  inches,  and  not 

exceeding  45  inches  in  breadth,  the 

120  ells     -  -  - 

More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
exceeding    the   45    inches    in 

breadth,  the  120  ells 
More,  the  120  ells,  payable  on  the  first 

entry  thereof,  whether  to  be  secured 

in  warehouses  or  not 
Sail  Cloth  or  sail  Duck,  viz. 

-  -  -  not  exceeding  36  iuches  in 
breadth,  the  120  ells 

-  -  -  exceeding  36  inches  in  breadth, 
the  120  ells 

Sails,  for  every  1001.  of  the  value 

Foreign-made  Sails,  on  board  any  ship 

or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  in  use 
or  not,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  - 

Linen,  not  being  chequered  or  striped, 

or  not  being  printed,  painted,  stained 
Or  dyed,  after  the  manufacture,  or  in 
the  thread  or  yarn  before  the  manu- 
facture, and  not  being  otherwise 
enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  of  the  value 
More,  for  every  1001.  of  the  value,  pay- 
able on  the  first  entry  thereof,whether 
to  be  secured  in  warehouses  or  not  - 

Linen  chequered  or  striped,  or  printed, 

painted,  stained,  or  dyed  after  the 
manufacture,  or  in  the  thread  or 
yarn  before  the  manufacture,  not 
being  prohibited  to  be  imported  into, 
nor  worn  nor  used  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  not  being  otherwise 
enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  of  the  value 


Present 
Duty. 


Proposed 
Duty. 


=£.   s.   d.     £.   s.   d. 


2  11  3 

0  10  9 

3  16  0 

0  16  0 
6  17  5 

1  8  11 

9  10  0 


2      0      0      25/.  percent, 
above    the 
amount  of 
5      7      4  1  any   internal 
\Excise   Duty 
'on    printed 
Linens,    and 
no    Draw 
back. 


8 

19 

3/ 

104 

9 

2 

104 

9 

2 

63 

6 

8 

13 

6 

8 

172 

10 

0 
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Present 

Proposed 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Metals. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.    s.   d. 

Metals,  viz. 

enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

50     0 

0 

30     0     0 

Ore,  the  cwt. 

1     1 

0 

0   12     0 

-  -  -  -  old,  fit  only  to  be  remarmfac- 

tured,  the  cwt. 

1     9 

2 

0  15     0 

in  plates,  and  copper  coin  the 

cwt.              - 

3     0 

0 

1   10     0 

unwrought,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  in  bricks  or  pigs,  rose 

copper,  and  all  cast  copper, 

the  cwt. 

2  14 

2 

1     7     0 

-  -  -  -  in  part  wrought,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  bars,  rods,    or  ingots, 

hammered  or  raised,  the  cwt. 

3  15 

6 

1  15     0 

-  -  _  -  Wire  of  Copper  or  Brass,  not 

otherwise  enumerated,  the  cwt. 

5  14 

0 

2  10     0 

manufactures  of  Copper,  not 

otherwise  enumerated,  or  described, 

and   Copper    Plates  engraved,  for 

every  100/.  of  the  value 

50     0 

0 

30     0     0 

•  Iron,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  in  bars,  or  unwrought, 

-  -  -  -  the    Produce    of    any 

British    Possession,  and  im- 

ported from  thence,  the  ton 

1     2 

2 

0     2     6 

-  -  -  -  the    produce    of    any 

other  Country,  the  ton 

G  10 

0 

1  10     0 

-  -  -  -  slit  or  hammered  into  reds,  and 

Iron  drawn  or  hammered,  less  than 

|  of  an  inch  square,  the  cwt. 

1     0 

0 

0     5     0 

-  -  -  -  cast,  for  every  100/.    of   the 

value            - 

20     0 

0 

10     0     0 

old  broken  and  old  cast  Iron, 

the  ton            -                   - 

0  17 

6 

0  12     0 

-  -  -  -  ore,  the  ton 

0     8 

9 

0     5     0 

-  _  .  -  pig,  the  ton 

0  17 

G 

0  15     0 

-  -  -  -  the  produce  of,  and  im- 

ported from,  any  British  Pos- 

session in  America,  the  ton 

0     8 

0 

0     13 

.  -  -  _  wrought,  not    otherwise  enu- 

merated   or    described,    for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

50     0 

0 

20     0     0 

-  -  -  -  Wire,  not  otherwise    enume- 

rated or  described,  the  cwt. 

5  18 

9 

1     0     0 

-  -  -  -  black,  the  cwt- 

1     8 

0 

0  14     0 

-  -  -  -  shaven,  the  cwt. 

2  10 

0 

1     5     0 

....  Wire,  the  cwt. 

5     9 

3 

1     0     0 
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Metals,  continued. 
Lead,  viz. 


-  -  -  ore,  the  ton 
....  pig,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

-  .  .  .  red ,  the  cwt. 

-  _  -  -  white,  the  cwt. 

Pewter  wares  -  -   < 

Spelter,  the  cwt. 

Steel,  or  any  manufacture  of  Steel, 
not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

Tin,  the  cwt. 

Tin  ware  ... 

Silver  Wire,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  - 

Gilt  or  Plated  Wire,  for  every  100/.  of 
the  value  - 


Glass,  viz. 


Glass. 

Bottles  of  Green  or  common  Glass, 
full  or  empty,  not  of  less  content 
than  one  pint,  and  not  being  Phials, 
the  dozen  quarts 

. and  further,  for  every  cwt. 

Bottles  of  Glass  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated or  described,  for  every 
100/.  of  the  value 

and  further  for  every  cwt. 

Crown,  German,  Sheet,  or  any  kind  of 
Window  Glass,  not  being  Plate 
Glass,  the  cwt.         - 

Flint  Glass,  the  cwt. 

Plate  Glass,  for  every  square  foot  su- 
perficial -  - 

-  -  -  -  and  further,  for  every  cwt. 
Glass    manufactures,    not    otherwise 

enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  of  the  value 

-  -  -  -  and  further  for  every  cwt. 
Watch  Glasses,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value  - 

-  -  -  -  and  further  for  every  cwt. 


China  and  Earthenware. 

China  or  Porcelain  Ware,  viz. 

plain,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

•  painted,  gilt,  or  ornamented,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 
Earthenware,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 


Present 
Duty. 


£.    s.    d. 

1  16     0 

20     0     0 

0     8     4 

0  10     4 

at  present 

prohibited. 

18     6 


50     0     0 

5     9     3 

prohibited. 

50     0     0 

50     0     0 


0     8     0 

0     8     2 


80     0     0 
6     6     0 


80     0 
6     6 


Proposed 
Duty. 


£.    s.    d. 
10     0 

15  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  7  0 
20/.  per 
Cent. 
0  14     0 


20     0     0 

2  10     0 

20/.  p.  Cent 

25     0     0 

25     0     0 


0     3     0 


2 Of.  per  cent 

above  amount 
\of    internal 
/Excise  Duties 

on    British 

Glass. 


80     0     0 
6     6     0 


75     0     0 


75     0     0 
75     0     0 


15     0     0 

30     0     0 
15     0     0 
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Present 

Proposed 

Fine  Goods. 

Duty. 

£.    8.    d. 

Duty. 

Agates  or  Cornelians,  viz. 

£.   s.   d. 

Polished  or  otherwise  manufactured, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

GO 

0     0 

Rough  or  unmanufactured,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

20 

0     0 

set,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

_ 

. 

20     0     0 

10     0     0 
30  I    per 

20  \  cent. 

Brocade  of  Gold  or  Silver 

Prohibited. 

Buttons                -                   - 

Ditto. 

Clocks,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0     0 

25     0     0 

Embroidery                 -                 -                 - 

Prohibited. 

SO/,  p.  cent. 

Feathers,  viz. 

Ostrich,  dressed,  the  lb. 

2 

15     6 

10    0 

Ostrich,  undressed,  the  lb. 

1 

0     0 

0  10     0 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or 

described,  viz. 

-  -  -  -  dressed,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value                ... 

50 

0     0 

20     0     0 

-  -  -  -  undressed,  for  every  100Z.  of 

the  value                -                - 

20 

0     0 

10     0     0 

Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0     0 

25     0     0 

Gauze  of  Thread,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value     - 

50 

0     0 

30     o     0 

Gloves  or  Mitts                - 

Prohibited. 

30/.  p.  cent. 

Hair,  viz. 

Articles  manufactured  of  hair,  or  any 

mixture    thereof,    not    particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  the  pro- 

duce of  places  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

67 

10     0 

30     0     0 

Jewels,  Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  all  other  precious 

Stones  (except  Diamonds),  set,  or  in  any  way 

manufactured,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0     0 

set,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

. 

. 

20     0     0 

10     0     0 

Lace,  viz. 

N 

40 

0     0 

-  -  -  -  plain  being  net  or  tulle,  for 

every  square  yard 

0 

2     0 

-  -  -  -  under  5*.  the  yard  in  value, 

the  yard                -                - 

0 

2     6 

-  -  -  -  of  5s.  and  under  10*.  the  yard 

in  value,  the  yard 

0 

4     9 

I 

....  of  10s.  and  under  15s.  the  yard 

'30/.  p  cent. 

in  value,  the  yard 

0 

4     9 

-  -  -  -  of  15s.  and  under  20s.  the  yard 

in  value,  the  yard 

0 

6     9 

-  -  -  -  of  20s.  and  under  25s.  the  yard 

in  value,  the  yard 

0 

8     4 

-  -  -  -  of  25s.  the  yard,  and  upwards, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

40 

0     0 
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Present 

Proposed 

Duty 

• 

Duty. 

Lace,  continued. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s.   d. 

Silk  or  Thread  Lace,  the  manufacture 

of  places  within   the  limits  of  the 

East  India  Company's  Charter,  for 

every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

30/. 

p  cent. 

Needle-work,  Foreign,  made  of  Thread,  Silk, 

any  or  either  of  them                 -             -           - 

Prohibited. 

30/. 

pcent. 

Paintings  on  Glass,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

80 

0 

0 

30 

0     0 

Pencils,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0     0 

Tin-foil,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0     0 

Watches  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Metal,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0     0 

Sundry  Manufactures. 

Hooks,  printed  or  manuscripts,  viz. 

cwt.                 ... 

6 

10 

0 

3 

10     0 

5 

o 

o 

3 

0     0 

Baskets,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Boxes,  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Frames  for  Pictures,  Prints,  or  Drawings,  for 

every  100/.  of  the  value        -                - 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Japanned  Ware,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value     - 

62 

10 

0 

20 

0     0 

Leather,  viz. 

manufacture  whereof  Leather  is  the 

most  valuable  part,  not   otherwise 

enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

100/.  of  the  value 

75 

0 

0 

30 

0     0 

Mats,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Matting,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Mattrasses,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Musical  Instruments,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Toys,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0     0 

Thread,  viz. 

1 

10 

G 

0 

15     0 

1 

1 
0 

10 
10 

8 

6 
6 
4 

0 
0 
0 

15     0 

15     0 
4     0 

Sisters  Thread,  the  lb. 

Whited-brown  Thread,  the  dozen  lbs. 

1 

16 

6 

0 

18     0 

Cotton  Thread.      See   Cotton  Manu- 

factures. 

not     otherwise    enumerated     or    de- 

scribed, for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0     0 

Wares,  viz. 

the  value               -              - 

M 

G2 

10 

0 

30 

o   o  1 
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Sundry  Manufactures,  continued. 

Paper,  viz. 

Drown  Paper,  made  of  old  rope,  or 

cordage  only,  without  separating  or 
extracting  the  pitch  or  tar  there- 
from, and  without  any  mixture  of 
other  materials  therewith,  the  lb. 

. Printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or 

paper-hangings,  or  flock  paper,  the 
yard  square  - 

Waste  Paper,  or  Paper  of  any  other 

sort  not  particularly  enumerated  or 
described, or  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  the  lb.  -  - 

Cider,  the  tun,  containing  252  gallons 
Perry,  the  tun,  containing  252  gallons 
Extract,  viz. 

of  Opium,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

of  Guinea  Pepper*,  for  every  100/.  of 

the  value         -  -     , 

of  Quassia,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

of  Vitriol,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

of  any  article  not  particularly  enu- 
merated or  described,  or  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  of 
the  value 


Sundry  Materials. 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Pearl,  the  cwt.  -        ,     - 

of  the  British  Plantations  in  America, 

and  imported  directly  from  thence, 
the  cwt. 

of  any  British  Possession 

Brimstone,  viz. 

. Rough,  the  cwt. 

.  in  rolls,  the  cwt. 

, in  flour,  the  cwt.  -  <v         " 

Note.-- A  drawback  of  the  whole  1 

of  the  present  Duties  is  allowed  C 

on  Brimstone  used  in  making  Oil  f 

of  Vitriol.  ) 

Elephant's  Teeth,  viz. 

. not  exceeding  the  weight  ot    I  libs. 

each  tooth,  the  cwt. 

. exceeding  the  weight  of  21  lbs.  each 

tooth,  the  cwt. 
Feathers  for  beds,  in  beds  or  not,  the  cwt. 
Oil  of  Olives,  the  tun  containing  252  gallons     - 
Painter's  Colours,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 


Present 
Duty. 


£.    s.    d. 


0     0  10 


0     17 


0     1 

29  14 

34  18 


75     0     0 


50     0     0 


0  1 


0     1     8 


0  15      0 

1  0     0 
13     9 


2     0  0 

4     0  0 

4     8  8 

15   13  0 

50     0  0 


tl. 


0     0     3 


0     1     0 


25     0     0 


20     0     0 


0     6     0 


Free. 

0     1      0 
0     6     0 
0     9     9 
No    Draw- 
back    of 
Proposed 
Duty. 


M00 

2     4     0 
7     0     0 

30     0     0 
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Sundnj  Materials  continued. 

Powder,  viz. 

of  Brass  for  japanning,  the  lb. 

of  Bronze,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

Seed,  viz. 

Cole  Seed,  the  last 

Rape  Seed,  the  last 

All  Seeds  not  otherwise  enumerated, 

commonly  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  oil  therefrom,  the 
last      - 

Tortoise  Shell,  unmanufactured,  the  lb. 

Seal  Skins,  taken  in  any  Foreign  Fishery  by 
Persons  not  being  British  Subjects, the  skin 

Wool,  the  lb.  -  - 

not  being  of  the  value  of  Is.  the  lb., 

the  lb. 


Goods  for  Dyers'  use. 

Argol,  the  cwt. 
Cochineal,  the  lb. 
Fustic,  the  ton 
Indigo,  the  lb. 
Logwood,  the  ton 
Madder,  the  cwt. 

Roots,  the  cwt. 

Orchal,  the  cwt. 
Orchelia,  the  cwt. 
Shumac,  the  cwt. 
Turnsole,  the  cwt. 
Verdigris,  common,  the  lb. 
chrystalized,  the  lb. 


Minor  Articles  of  Colonial  Produce. 

Pimento,  the  lb.  - 

Cocoa,  the  lb. 

Arrow  Root,  the  lb.  - 

Tamarinds,  the  lb. 

Lime,  Lemon,  and  Orange  Juice,  viz. 

Raw,  for  every   degree    of   specific 

gravity  or  strength,  the  gallon 

Concentrated,  for    every    degree    of 

specific  gravity  or  strength,  the 
gallon  ... 

Marmalade,  the  lb.  - 

Succades,  the  lb. 

Preserved  Ginger  the  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  the  lb. 

Sarsaparilla,  the  lb.  -  -  . 


Present 
Duty. 

Proposed 
Duty. 

£.    s.    d. 

£.   s.    d. 

0     5     6 
50     0     0 

0     2     6 
25     0     0 

10     0     0 
10     0     0 

0  to    0 
0  10     0 

10     0     0 
0     4     0 

1     0     0 
0     2     0 

0     3     6 
0     0     1 

0     0     3 

— 

0     0     0* 

0     4 

0  2 

1  4 
0  0 
0  9 
0  12 
0  5 
0  16  8 
0  16  8 
0  17 
0  10  0 
0  3  4 
0     6     6 


0     1 


0 

0  10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1     0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0     2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0     6 

0 

0 

2 

0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


0  3 
0  3 
3   10 
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Minor  Articles  of  Colonial  Produce  continued. 

Indigo,  the  lb.  -  - 

Cashew  Nuts,  the  lb.  ... 

i Kernels,  the  lb. 

Hides,  not  tanned,  or  in  any  way  dressed,  viz. 

dry,  the  cwt.  ... 

wet,  the  cwt.  -  - 

tanned,  and    not   otherwise   dressed, 

the  lb. 
Tortoise  Shell,  unmanufactured,  the  lb. 
Cocoa  Nuts,  for  every  1001.  of  the  value 

the  120  Nuts 

Turmerick,  the  lb. 

Bark  for  tanning,  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever, for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
Logwood,  the  ton  ... 

Fustic,  the  ton  - 

Ginger,  the  cwt.  ... 

Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  being  either 
in  part  or  wholly  manufactured,  and  not  be- 
ing enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  Duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  or  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  not  being 
either  in  part  or  wholly  manufactured,  and  not 
being  enumerated  or  described,  or  otherwise 
charged  with  Duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  or  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

Note. — All  the  above  Duties  are  those 
payable  upon  importation  of  the  re- 
spective articles  in  British  ships. 
A  further  Duty  of  one  fifth  will  be 
sharged  on  Goods  imparted  in  Fo- 
reign ships,  subject  to  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements with  Foreign  Countries. 


50    0     0 


20     0     0 


Present 
Duty. 

Proposed 
Duty. 

£.    s. 
0     0 
0     2 

d. 
5 
0 

£.    .s.    d. 
0     0     3 
0     0     6 
0     1     0 

0     4 
0     2 

8 
4 

0     2     4 
0     12 

0     1 
0     4 

20     0 

0     0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0     0     6 
0     1     0 

0     5     0 
0     0     2 

20     0 

0  9 

1  4 

2  13 

0 
2 
6 
0 

10     0     0 
0     3     0 

0  3     0 

1  6     6 

20     0     0 


10     0     0 
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SPEECHES 


IN 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

On  FRIDAY,  the  24th  of  FEBRUARY,  1826, 

OF 

MR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

MEMBER    FOR    LINCOLN; 
OF 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  WM.  HUSKISSON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE; 
AND  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING, 

SECRETARY  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS ; 

ON  THE  MOTION, 

THAT  A   SELECT  COMMITTEE   BE  APPOINTED  TO  CONSIDER  OF  THE 
PETITION  PRESENTED  FROM  PERSONS 

CONNECTED   WITH 

THE    SILK    TRADE. 


LONDON: 

JOHN    HATCHARD   AND    SON, 
187,  PICCADILLY. 

MDCCCXXVI. 


LONDON  : 
PRINTED  BY  T.   BRETTELL,  RUPERT  STREET,  HAYMABIET. 


ON    THE    MOTION 

ft*. 


Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAMS  rose  to  second  the 
Motion.  He  understood  it  to  be  always  desirable, 
that  any  experiments  in  the  way  of  trade  should 
be  made  when  countries  were  in  a  state  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  not  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger like  the  present.  As  he  was  desirous,  however, 
of  occupying  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  House  as 
was  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
he  should  at  once  proceed  to  the  situation  of  the 
silk  interest,  and  to  that  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  perseverance  in  the  contemplated  measures* 
To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  town  of  Macclesfield ; 
— that  town,  under  our  old  and  erroneous  system, 
had  increased,  since  the  year  1 780,  from  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000  persons,  to  a  population  of  23,000. 
It  might  be,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site would  think  this  an  increase  more  rapid  than 
desirable ;  but  famine  was  not  a  mode  of  thinning 

B 
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the  numbers  which  would  be  found  consistent  with 
the  peace  or  safety  of  the  country.  In  Macclesfield, 
however,  in  the  year  1825,  there  had  been  em- 
ployed, in  all  branches  of  the  silk  trade,  22,000 
persons.  The  number  now  in  employ,  and  in 
scanty  employ,  and  at  low  wages,  was  only  8,700 ; 
being  14,000  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  operation, 
as  the  silk  manufacturers  contended,  of  the  new 
measures.  Sixteen  thousand  families,  in  Maccles- 
field only,  were  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, upon  potatoes  and  oatmeal;  and  the  fund 
which  so  supported  them  was  rapidly  exhausting, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  at  an  end.  This 
was  independent  of  parochial  relief,  which  oppressed 
the  trading  interest ;  and  orders  of  removal  were 
signing  every  day  to  throw  part  of  the  burden  on 
the  land.  In  Manchester  (as  we  understood  the 
Hon.  Gentleman)  the  state  of  things  was  scarcely 
less  calamitous  than  at  Macclesfield.  Of  10,000 
looms  which  had  been  at  work  there,  in  the  broad 
silk  trade,  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  the  number 
left,  last  month,  was  only  4,100,  being  a  reduction 
of  upwards  of  6,000.  Nearer  home,  we  had  in  the 
parish  of  Bethnal-green,  nearly  1,000  silk  weavers 
receiving  parochial  relief.  Now  he  did  not  say 
that  because  these  things  were  so,  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Huskisson)  ought  to  give 
up  his  measure  ;  but  if  he  persevered  in  it,  he  was 
certainly  bound  to  show  that  one-third  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  country  was  not  endangered,  and  a 


twentieth  part  of  its  population  driven  to  despair, 
without  some  sort  of  an  equivalent.  It  was  an  ill 
beginning  for  the  practice  of  those  pure  principles 
which  were  hereafter  to  guide  our  commercial 
policy,  the  making  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as 
the  present  in  a  time  of  such  distress.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  attributed  the  depression 
of  the  silk-trade  to  the  same  causes  which  had 
affected  the  other  branches  of  our  manufacture — 
to  an  excessive  spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  an 
over-production  arising  out  of  that  spirit.  He 
(Mr.  Williams)  did  not  admit  that  to  be  the  fact ; 
but,  taking  it  to  be  so,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
how  should  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  on  his 
own  principles,  proceed  to  correct  the  mischief? 
Clearly,  according  to  his  own  pure  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, the  Right  Hon.  Gent,  would  leave  the  correc- 
tion to  work  itself  by  a  simple  and  natural  operation. 
The  glut  of  goods  in  the  market  would  lead  to  a 
fall  of  prices,  and  under  that  sacrifice  the  stock  on 
hand  would  be  got  rid  of.  But  if  the  demand 
which  might  thus  arise  out  of  a  fall  of  prices  was 
sure  to  be  impeded  by  the  operation  of  these  new 
measures,  then  surely  the  petitioners  made  out 
their  claim,  as  far  as  the  grant  of  further  time 
went,  to  relief.  For  this  over-production,  he  denied 
it  as  a  fact ;  and  he  had  the  authority  of  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  trade  for  doing  so.  The 
stocks  of  the  warehousemen  and  mercers  could  be 
proved  to  be  at  the  present  moment  very  far  below 
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par ;  and  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  demand  was 
the  knowledge  by  these  dealers,  that  in  July  a  mass 
of  French  commodities  would  pour  in  at  a  rate 
which  must  undersell  the  English  manufacturers. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  demand  failed,  and  would 
continue  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  expected 
measures.  When  the  demand  arose  again — assume 
that  it   flagged  from  the  overloaded  state  of  the 
market — it  would  be  a  demand  for  French  goods, 
and  not  for  those  of  our  own  manufacture.     That 
this  result  must  arise  was  perfectly  certain,  because 
the  French  silks  would  be  sold  under  the  English, 
and  no  exertion  could  prevent  them.     The  cost  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  manual  labour  required  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  silk  trade  must  be  deter- 
mined, wherever  that  trade  was  carried  on,  by  the 
price  of  provisions ;  and  he  had  it  from  authority 
which  could   not  be  disputed,  that,  in  July  last, 
the  price  of  bread  had  been  three  sous  per  lb.  at 
Lyons,  while  in  England  it  was  ^\d.     Here  was 
a  difference  which  would  at  once  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  French  dealer  in  silk,  two  to  one  upon 
four-fifths  of  the  whole   charge  of   manufacture. 
He  repeated  that  the  effect  of  these  new  measures 
was,  not  only  to  suspend  the  demand,  which  ought 
to  remove  the  existing  glut  (if  there  was  any)  in 
the  market,  but  also  to  turn  that  demand,  when- 
ever it  arose,   into  a    demand   in  favour   of  fo- 
reigners, with  which  the  low  duty  imposed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  could  never  enable 
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the  English  manufacturer  to  compete.     Thus,  if 
the  duty  was  left  where  it  stood,  we  were  under- 
sold in  our  own  market ;  and  if  a  high  duty  were 
imposed,  the  trade  went  into  the  hands  of  smug- 
glers.    (Hear,   hear,  from  the   Treasury  bench.) 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cry  "  hear ;"  but  he  wished 
he  could  prevail  upon  them  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  their  new  measures  until  the  country  had 
some  glimpses  of  that  reciprocity  which  had  been 
so  liberally  talked  of,  from  foreign  powers,  but  to 
any  exhibition  of  which  so  far  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  insensible.     The  Right  Hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  of  the  year  1824, 
describing  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  happy 
empire,  in  that  oratorical  and  metaphorical  style 
to  which    the  joy  of  his  heart  at  the  prosperity 
of  which   he   spoke  naturally  inclined  him — the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  it  was  time 
to  come  forward,   and  call  upon  other  nations  to 
cut  the  cords  which  tied  down  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  fastened  it  to  the  earth,  so  that  it  might 
soar  in  air,  &c.  &c,  with  a  number  of  other  figures, 
to  which  the  triumphant  gaiety  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman's    feelings    under   such  circumstances 
perhaps   fairly   led  him.      Now,   how   had  other 
nations  obeyed  this  call  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man ?  Where  was  the  reciprocity,  or  disposition  to 
reciprocity,    which    they    had    exhibited?      He 
doubted  not,  that  while   the    Right   Honourable 
Gentleman  was  dealing  out  the  hospitality  of  this 
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country,  he  had  found  plenty  of  people  to  accept  of 
it ;  but  where  was  any  body  who  sent  him  an  invi- 
tation in  return  ?  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  one 
single  act  of  reciprocity  which  justified  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Huskisson)  in  per- 
severing to  be  what  he  called  consistent,  which 
was,  in  fact,  persevering  that  he  was  right  in  his 
opinions.  It  was  said,  that  these  measures  were 
part  of  a  system  which  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  all  parties  in  the  House.  That 
fact  would  afford  very  little  consolation  to  the 
persons  who  were  to  suffer  by  them.  If  the 
measures  were  injurious,  it  mattered  very  little 
to  them  by  whom  they  were  supported.  But 
there  was  no  quackery  more  complete  than  that 
affected  admiration  of  general  principles  which 
forced  every  thing  to  yield  to  those  principles, 
without  reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
This  was  the  mistake  in  the  present  case.  We 
were  trying  to  apply  systems  which  might  have 
their  value  in  a  country  commencing  its  existence, 
to  a  country  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  per- 
plexity and  danger, — of  danger  as  to  which  its 
ministers  themselves  confessed  they  had  received 
no  warning  any  more  than  ordinary  individuals ; 
and  for  which  they  seemed  very  little  more  than 
such  individuals  ^prepared  distinctly  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gent,  continued 
to  comment  upon  the  inopportune  season  chosen 
to  carry  into  effect  this  branch  of  the  new  liberal 
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system  of  Government  in  commercial  policy.  "  Ye 
gods,  annihilate  both  time  and  space,"  had  been 
allowed,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  be  a 
comparatively  reasonable  petition.  So  he  would 
say  here ;  let  gods  or  men  destroy  three  things — 
time,  taxes,  and  poor-rates ;  and  then  let  any 
newly  enlightened  minister  open  his  eager  arms 
to  admit  the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  until  that  were  done,  to  talk  of  free  trade, 
what  was  it  but  to  propose  that  a  man  bound  in 
fetters  should  try  his  strength  or  agility  with  one 
whose  limbs  were  wholly  free  ?  This  was  the 
difficulty.  Remove  that  triple  necessity  which  he 
had  mentioned,  and  then  let  the  ports  of  Britain 
be  opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  allow  the  existence 
of  500,000  persons  to  be  used  as  an  experiment  in 
proving  the  correctness  of  an  abstract  theory.  If 
the  authors  of  this  measure  were  so  strongly 
enamoured  of  their  principle,  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  that  sacrifice  in  carrying  it  into 
effect,  the  strength  of  their  resolution  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  only  prove  the  quality  of 
their  hearts.  A  perfect  metaphysician,  as  Mr. 
Burke  had  observed,  exceeded  the  devil  in  point 
of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. He  must  look  upon  their  perseverance,  in 
this  case  at  least,  as  a  proof  of  overweening  atten- 
tion to  any  principle  which  they  might  have 
adopted,  be  the  application  in  experiment  or  result 
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either  good  or  bad.  Let  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  and  his  colleagues,  take  one  admo- 
nition from  him  ; — the  responsibility  must  in  any 
event  remain  with  them.  From  that  responsibility 
no  gentleman  or  set  of  gentlemen  in  that  House 
could  relieve  them.  The  House  might  divide  it 
with  them  and  lessen  it,  but  the  chief  burden  must 
remain  on  their  shoulders.  Such  was  their  fate, 
and  to  it  they  were  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  by  their  acceptance  of  place ;  and  answer 
they  must  to  the  country  for  the  result,  however  great 
or  little  the  discretion  which  had  directed  them. 
This  was  the  general  state  of  the  question,  and 
not  a  particular  opinion — that  they  ought  to  look 
to  the  distress  of  the  parties  interested,  and  not 
persevere  nor  reject  the  motion  of  his  Hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Coventry,  who  did  not  call  upon 
them  to  reject  finally  their  own  measure,  nor  did 
he  wish  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  he  only  implored  them  to 
hesitate,  to  pause,  to  hear  the  exposition  of  facts 
which  had  transpired  since  their  first  resolution 
was  taken.  If  this  were  denied,  Ministers  would 
incur  responsibility  to  an  extent  which  they  did 
not  seem  quite  able  to  understand.  But  if  the 
House  possessed  any  community  of  feeling  with 
the  public,  among  whom  were  so  many  actual  suf- 
ferers from  the  existing  evil,  Ministers  would  be 
alarmed  and  driven  from  their  purpose  by  the  vote 
of  this  night.  (Hear.) 


Mr.  HUSKISSON.— Although  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Coventry,  who  introduced  the  present 
motion,  may  be  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  suggestions  and  views  which  have  been  fur- 
nished  to  him  by  his  constituents,  and  from  other 
sources  out  of  doors,  I  am,  nevertheless,  ready  to 
admit,  that  that  circumstance  ought  not  to  detract 
from  the  weight  which  is  fairly  due  to  the  Hon. 
Member's  statements  and  arguments,  in  support  of 
the  motion  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  House. 

But,  Sir,  however  true  this  may  be,  as  far  as 
respects  the  Honourable  Member  for  Coventry,  the 
same  observation  applies  not,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, to  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
who  has  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  who,  acting  I 
must  suppose,  under  the  influence  of  a  connection, 
certainly  not  political, but  the  more  binding,  perhaps, 
as  having  been  more  recently  formed,  has  thought 
proper  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to  indulge  in  a 
higher  tone  of  declamation  : — or,  it  may  be,  that 
he  looks  forward  to  the  expectation  of  becoming 
the  colleague  of  the  Honourable  Mover ;  and,  by 
his  speech  of  this  evening,  proposes  to  declare  him- 
self a  joint  suitor  with  the  Honourable  Mover  for 
the  future  favours  of  the  good  people  of  Coventry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman,  I  confess  that  I  have 
listened  with  the  utmost  astonishment  to  the  speech 
which  he  has  just  delivered. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  that  speech,  the  Honour-, 
c 
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able  and  Learned  Gentleman  repeatedly  told  us, 
that  he  was  not  authorised  to  make  certain  state- 
ments— that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  admit  this, 
and  to  admit  that.  This,  I  presume,  is  a  mode  of 
expression,  in  which  gentlemen  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession are  wont  to  indulge,  to  mark  that  they  keep 
themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  their  briefs, 
and  that  the  doctrines  which  they  advocate  are 
those  prescribed  to  them  by  their  instructions. 
However  customary  and  proper  such  language 
may  be  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  certainly  sounds 
new  and  striking  in  the  mouth  of  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

With  regard  to  the  general  tone  of  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman's  speech — the  vehemence  of 
his  declamation,  his  unqualified  censure,  and  his 
attempts  at  sarcasm,  I  can,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
assure  the  House,  and  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman,  that  I  entertain  no  sentiment  border- 
ing upon  anger,  nor  any  other  feeling,  save  one,  in 
which  I  am  sure  I  carry  with  me  the  sympathy 
and  concurrence  of  all  those  who  entertain  sound 
and  enlightened  views  upon  questions  of  this  na- 
ture— a  feeling  of  surprise  and  regret,  at  finding 
that  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  now  for 
the  first  time,  launching  forth  his  denunciations  and 
invectives  against  principles  and  measures,  which 
have  received  the  support  of  men  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed,  on  both  sides  of  this  House, 
and  throughout  Europe. 
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Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  to  the  full  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  lights  that  have  so  sud- 
denly broken  in  upon  him.  I  leave  to  him,  and  to 
his  honourable  friends  around  him,  to  settle,  among 
themselves,  the  taunts,  the  sneers,  and  the  sar- 
casms, which  he  has  heaped  upon  their  heads,  as 
the  friends  of  those  principles  which  are  involved 
in  the  present  discussion — principles  which  it  has 
been  their  boast  that  they  were  the  first  to  recom- 
mend, and  of  which  they  have  uniformly  been  the 
most  eager  advocates  in  this  House. 

In  whatever  quarter  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Coventry 
may  have  originated,  they  are  entitled  to  the  serious 
and  attentive  consideration  of  the  House ;  more 
especially  if  derived  from  individuals  now  suffering 
distress  from  want  of  employment,  and  who  may 
have  been  led  to  believe,  that  that  want  of  employ- 
ment has  been  caused  by  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  this  House.  This  circumstance  adds 
to  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed,  in  rising  to 
address  the  House  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
opposing  the  proposed  inquiry,  I  feel  that  I  may 
be  represented  as  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  called  for. 

Sir,  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Lincoln  has,  indeed,  given  countenance  to  this  un- 
just imputation.  He  has  not  only  chosen  to  assert, 
that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  Views — he  has  not  scru- 
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pled  to  insinuate,  that  I  am  without  feeling  for  the 
distress  now  prevailing  amongst  the  manufacturing 
classes.  [Mr.  Williams  here  denied  that  he  had 
asserted  any  thing  of  the  kind.]  What,  then,  Sir, 
did  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  mean 
by  his  quotation  ?  To  whom  did  he  mean  to  apply 
the  description  of  an  "  insensible  and  hard-hearted 
metaphysician,  exceeding  the  devil  in  point  of  ma- 
lignity ?" — I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
whether  the  language  made  use  of  by  the  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Gentleman,  with  reference  to  me, 
was  not  such  as  to  point  to  the  inference,  that  I  am 
that  metaphysician — lost  to  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, and  indifferent  to  every  feeling,  beyond 
the  successful  enforcement  of  some  favourite  theory, 
at  whatever  cost  of  pain  and  suffering  to  particular 
bodies  of  my  fellow  creatures  ?  When  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Learned  Gentleman  allows  himself  to 
talk  of  "  hard-hearted  metaphysicians,  exceeding 
the  devil  in  point  of  malignity,"  it  is  for  him  to 
reconcile  such  language  with  the  general  tenour  of 
his  sentiments  on  other  occasions ;  to  explain,  as 
he  best  may,  to  those  around  him,  whether  they 
are  included  in  that  insinuation ; — and  it  is  for  me 
to  meet  that  insinuation  (as  far  as  it  was  levelled 
at  me)  with  those  feelings  of  utter  scorn  with  which 
I  now  repel  it. 

Still,  Sir,  it  sits  heavily  on  my  mind,  that  any 
individual,  or  any  body  of  individuals,  should  in 
any  quarter  be  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  I, 
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or  any  of  my  Right  Honourable  Colleagues,  could 
be  capable  of  that  which  has  been  imputed  to  us ; 
and  it  is  but  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  feel 
anxious  to  show,  that  my  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  my  Right  Honourable  Friends,  has  not  been 
such  as,  in  some  quarters,  it  has  been  represented 
to  be. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Coventry,  and  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Lincoln, 
have,  by  some  strange  perversion,  argued  the  whole 
case,  as  if  I,  and  those  who  act  with  me,  were  has- 
tily and  prematurely  pressing  on  some  new,  and 
till  this  evening,  unheard-of  measure — as  if  we 
were  attempting  to  enforce  that  measure  by  all  the 
influence  of  Government :  instead  of  which,  we  have 
proposed  nothing,  and  are  lying  upon  our  oars, 
quietly  waiting  for  the  going  into  effect  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  more  than  eighteen  months 
ago,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this  House ; 
an  Act  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  of 
the  enactments  of  which,  all  the  parties  concerned 
were  as  fully  apprised  on  the  day  when  it  first 
passed  this  House,  as  they  can  be  at  this  moment. 

In  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Coventry,  of  which  I  do 
not  complain,  and  of  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member  for  Lincoln,  of  which  I  do 
complain,  the  greater  part  of  their  arguments  go 
to  impugn  those  principles  of  commercial  policy, 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  have  now 
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prevailed  in  this  country,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years; — a  policy,  which  has  for  its  object  gradually 
to  unfetter  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  the 
removal  of  those  oppressive  prohibitions  and  incon- 
venient restrictions,  which  had  previously  existed ; 
and  to  give  every  facility  and  encouragement,  con- 
sistent with  vested  interests,  to  the  extension  of 
the  skill,  the  capital,  and  the  industry  of  the  people 
of  England. 

This,  then,  being  the  real  drift  of  the  argument 
especially  brought  forward  by  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman,  it  is,  with  reference  to  a 
much  greater  question,  that  I  find  myself  called 
upon  to  consider  the  present  motion.  The  point 
at  issue  is,  not  whether  we  shall  grant  the  Com- 
mittee, but  whether  we  shall  re-establish  the 
prohibitory  system  ?  If  we  re-establish  it  in  one 
instance,  we  shall  very  soon  be  called  upon  to  do 
so  in  many  others.  If  we  once  tread  back  our 
steps,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in  this  retrograde 
motion,  to  stop  at  that  point  from  which  we  first 
set  out : — we  must  go  further,  and,  ere  long,  we 
should  have  in  this  country  a  system  of  commerce, 
far  more  restrictive  than  that  which  was  in  force 
before  the  late  changes.  Anxious  as  I  am  to 
persevere  in  our  present  course,  I  say  that,  if  we 
once  depart  from  it,  we  must  at  least  be  consistent 
in  our  new  career ;  and  that,  to  be  consistent,  we 
must  impose  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  far 
beyond  those  which  have  been  lately  removed. 
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The  present  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply 
the  motion  before  the  House — but,  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  whether  a  restrictive  or  an  enlarged 
system  of  commercial  policy  be  the  best  for  this 
country  ? 

In  order  to  come  to  a  sound  decision  upon  so 
important  a  subject,  it  behoves  the  House  to  look 
back  a  little  to  the  course  of  events,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  some  of  the  occurrences  which  have  ma- 
terially contributed  to  those  relaxations  in  the 
restrictive  system,  of  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  complain. 

With  this  view,  I  must  ask  the  permission  of 
the  House  to  call  its  attention  to  a  Petition,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  the  month  of  May  1820, 
a  period  which,  like  the  present,  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  public  distress.  The  Petition  is 
somewhat  long,  but,  I  assure  the  House,  that 
those  Honourable  Members,  who  may  favour  me 
with  their  attention,  will  be  well  rewarded,  by 
hearing  sound  principles  laid  down,  in  the  clearest 
language,  not  by  philosophers  and  unbending 
theorists — not  by  visionaries  and  hard-hearted 
metaphysicians,  with  the  feelings  of  demons  in 
their  breasts — but  by  merchants  and  traders ;  men 
of  the  greatest  practical  experience  in  all  that 
relates  to  commerce.  This  Petition,  Sir,  is  a 
document  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  House 
will  see  how  decidedly  the  petitioners  maintain 
the  principles  upon  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  have  acted  ;  and,  when  I  have  done  reading 
it,  I  am  sure  they  will  admit,  that  those  principles 
are  therein  expounded  in  words  far  more  apt  and 
forcible  than  any  which  I  can  command.  The 
Petition,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  the  expo- 
sition of  any  speculative  doctrine.  It  conveys  to 
the  House  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Traders  of  the  City  of  London ;  the 
result  of  their  daily  observation  of  the  evils  in- 
flicted upon  the  country  by  the  unnecessary 
restrictions  imposed  upon  their  industry  and  pur- 
suits.    The  Petition  states, — 

"  That  Foreign  commerce  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
by  enabling  it  to  import  the  commodities  for  the 
production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and 
industry  of  other  countries  are  best  calculated,  and 
to  export  in  payment  those  articles  for  which  its 
own  situation  is  better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to 
give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the 
best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates 
every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is 
strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy,  founded  on  these  principles, 
would  render  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  inter- 
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change  of  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the 
inhabitants  of  each  state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy,  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  has  been,  and  is  more  or  less  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  this  and  of 
every  other  country ;  each  trying  to  exclude  the. 
productions  of  other  countries,  with  the  specious 
and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own 
productions;  thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its 
subjects,  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering,  what  ought 
to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefits,  and  of  harmony 
among  states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of 
jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  every  importation 
of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or 
discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to  the  same 
extent ;  whereas,  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that 
although  the  particular  description  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign 
competition  would  be  discouraged ;  yet,  as  no  im- 
portation could  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct 
or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for 
the  purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other 
production,  to  which  our  situation  might  be  better 
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suited  ;  thus  affording  at  least  an  equal,  and  pro- 
bably a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial 
employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour." 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  reading  the 
whole  of  this  valuable  document. — (Loud  cries  of 
"  Read !  read  !")  I  will  then,  Sir,  read  the  whole, 
for  it  is  a  most  valuable  document ;  and,  indeed,  so 
it  was  thought  at  the  time,  for  it  is  one  of  a  few, 
if  not  the  only  one,  which  is  given  at  length  in  the 
published  Reports  of  our  proceedings. 

"  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  pro- 
hibitory duties  of  our  commercial  code,  it  may  be 
proved,  that  while  all  operate  as  a  very  heavy  tax 
on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  are  of  any 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they 
were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive 
or  protective  system,  not  the  least  is,  that  the 
artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry,  or 
source  of  protection  against  foreign  competition, 
is  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim  by  other  branches 
for  similar  protection;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning 
upon  which  these  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regu- 
lations are  founded  were  followed  consistently,  it 
would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  us  from  all 
foreign  commerce  whatsoever. 

"  And,  the  same  strain  of  argument,  which, 
with  corresponding  prohibitions  and  protective 
duties,  should  exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might 
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be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  re-enactment  of 
restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions 
(unconnected  with  public  revenue)  among  the 
kingdoms  composing  the  Union,  or  among  the 
counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

"  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
restrictive  system  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  called 
for,  as  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
lead  to  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  distress 
which  now  so  generally  prevails  is  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  system ;  and  that  some  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  the  earliest  practicable  removal 
of  such  of  the  restraints,  as  may  be  shown  to  be 
most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compen- 
sating benefit  to  the  public  revenue. 

"  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti-commer- 
cial principles  of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the 
more  importance  at  the  present  juncture,  inasmuch 
as,  in  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have 
assailed  their  respective  Governments  with  appli- 
cations for  further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties 
and  regulations,  urging  the  example  and  authority 
of  this   country,  against   which   they  are  almost 
exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  policy  of 
such   measures :    and  certainly,   if  the   reasoning 
upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is 
worth  any  thing,  it  will  apply  in  behalf  of  the 
regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us  ;  they  insist 
upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as 
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we  do  upon  their   comparative   exemption   from 
taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

"  That  nothing  would  more  tend  to  counteract 
the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  states,  than  the 
adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  more  concilia- 
tory policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

"  That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplo- 
macy, it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the 
removal  of  particular  prohibitions  on  high  duties, 
as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by 
other  states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
we  should  maintain  our  restrictions,  in  cases  where 
the  desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be 
obtained;  our  restrictions  would  not  be  the  less 
prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  because 
other  governments  persisted  in  pursuing  impolitic 
regulations. 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  politic  course  on  such 
occasions. 

"  That,  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such 
concession  or  relaxation,  a  great  incidental  object 
would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound 
principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  subsequent 
arrangements  might  be  referred ;  and  by  the  salu- 
tary influence  which  a  promulgation  of  sucli  just 
views,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  nation  at  large, 
could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  policy  of  other  states. 

"  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  the  petitioners  do, 
their  conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
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restrictive  system,  and  in  desiring  every  practical 
relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in  view  only  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only  subordi- 
nately  so,  with  the  public  revenue ;  as  long  as  the 
necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  sub- 
sists, the  petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a 
branch  of  it  as  the  Customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to 
be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute 
less  objectionable  be  suggested :  but  it  is  against 
every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade  not  essential 
to  the  revenue,  against  all  duties  merely  protective 
from  foreign  competition,  and  against  the  excess  of 
such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
and  partly  for  that  of  protection,  that  the  prayer 
of  the  present  Petition  is  respetfully  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  the  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  pray,  that  the  House  will  be  pleased 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  give 
greater  freedom  to  foreign  commerce,  and,  thereby 
to  increase  the  resources  of  the  State." 

It  will  be  clear  to  all  who  have  been  at  the 
trouble  to  attend  to  the  very  able  document  which 
I  have  just  read,  that  it  embraces  all  the  great 
principles  of  commercial  policy,  upon  which  Par- 
liament has  since  legislated. 

Why  do  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  Petition  ? 
For  the  purpose  of  showing,  first,  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment have  pursued  this  course,  we  have  done 
so,  not  on  the  recommendations  of  visionaries  and 
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theorists,  but  of  practical  men  of  business :  se- 
condly, that  the  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London 
— the  great  mart  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  country — felt  convinced,  in  1820,  that  the 
distress  of  that  period  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  narrow  and  short-sighted  system  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  which  then  prevailed ;  and  that, 
in  their  judgment,  the  alleviation,  if  not  the  cure 
of  that  distress,  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  removal 
of  those  restrictions  and  prohibitions. 

And,  because  we  have  followed  up,  cautiously 
and  circumspectly,  the   recommendations   of  the 
mercantile  community,  are  we  to  be  told  by  men 
who  know  nothing  of  commerce,  that  we  are  un- 
feeling projectors  and  metaphysicians,  insensible  to 
the  wants  and  the  miseries  of  our  fellow -creatures  ? 
If  this  be  a  just  charge  against  us,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  parties  who  could  sign,  or  of  the 
Member  who   could  present,   such  a  petition  as 
this  ?  This  morning  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  names  of  the  merchants  who  signed  it ;  and, 
the  first  signature  I  read  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  that  class  in  the  City  of  London ; 
a  gentleman  who  was  many  years  ago  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
Directors  of  that  establishment,  and  who  was,  for 
a  long  time,  a  valuable  Member  of  this  House  ;  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
practical  man,  and  one  whose  conduct  in  private 
life  would  protect  him   (if  any  man   can   be  pro- 
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tected  by  his  conduct)  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  "  wild  and  unfeeling  theorist" — a  "  hard-hearted 
metaphysician" — "  alike  indifferent  to  the  wants 
and  the  miseries  of  his  fellow- creatures'' — I  mean 
Mr.  Samuel  Thornton.  And,  besides  his  name, 
the  list  contains  the  names  of  others,  who,  like 
him,  have  been  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
of  several  who  are  now  in  the  Direction  of  that 
great  establishment ;  and  of  many  who  hold  the 
highest  rank  in  the  commercial  world. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  I  offer 
this  Petition  to  the  House,  in  the  way  of  an 
apology  for  myself  and  my  Right  Honourable  Col- 
leagues— in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  any  thing 
which  we  may  have  done,  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Lincoln. 
Sir,  I  think  now,  as  I  have  always  thought,  that 
our  measures  require  no  apology.  I  believe  now, 
as  I  have  always  believed,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I  say 
now,  as  I  have  always  said,  that  those  who,  either 
by  their  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  the  exertions 
of  their  talents  out  of  it,  have  contributed  to  bring 
the  people  of  England  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
favour  on  the  principles  recommended  in  this  Peti- 
tion, have  done  themselves  the  greatest  honour,  and 
the  country  an  essential  benefit. 

If,  however,  I  refrain  from  troubling  the  House 
with  apologies,  where  I  feel  that  they  are  not 
required,  neither  do  I  wish  to  claim  for  His 
Majesty's    Government  any   participation  in   the 
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merit  of  these  measures,  beyond  what  really  belongs 
to  us.  By  a  reference  to  many  other  Petitions 
and  proceedings  of  a  like  nature  with  those  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  I  could  show  that, 
in  all  these  matters,  the  first  impulse  was  not 
given  by  the  Government.  We  claim  for  ourselves 
no  such  credit.  The  changes  hitherto  made  have 
been  the  result  of  public  opinion,  sanctioned  by  the 
concurrence  of  practical  men,  and  confirmed  by  the 
proceedings  and  inquiries  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  We  did  not  create  that  opinion : 
we  did  not  anticipate  it :  we  did  not  even  act  upon 
it,  until  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  manifested. 
And,  in  what  we  have  done,  we  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  sober  limits,  prescribed  by  the  authority 
of  those,  who,  by  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their 
lives,  were  most  competent  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment. But,  when  that  judgment  was  pronounced 
and  recorded,  it  was  our  duty  to  act  upon  it. 
From  those  who  fill  responsible  situations,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect,  not  that  they  should 
be  slow  of  conviction  to  important  truths  in  mat- 
ters of  political  economy;  but  that  they  should 
be  cautious  in  deliberating,  before  they  attempt 
to  give  them  a  practical  application.  The  goad 
which  is  used  to  give  increased  impetus  to  the 
machine,  is  an  instrument  more  properly  placed  in 
other  hands  :  the  care  of  Government  should  rather 
be  to  regulate  the  drag,  so  as  not  to  check  the 
advance,  but  to  maintain  a  safe  and  steady  pro- 
gress towards  improvement. 
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Has  this  been  the  principle  of  our  policy  on  the 
subject  now  under  consideration?  Before  I  sit 
down,  I  think  I  shall  prove,  Sir,  that  the  system 
upon  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  acted, 
has  uniformly  been  guided  by  that  principle. 
Need  I  remind  the  House,  how  frequently,  and 
with  what  asperity,  we  have  been  charged,  from 
the  opposite  Benches,  with  reluctance  and  tardi- 
ness in  carrying  into  execution  those  principles 
of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  policy,  in  matters 
of  commerce,  upon  which  all  parties  were  said  to 
be  agreed.  Year  after  year,  have  we  been  urged, 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  and  by 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Honourable  Members 
within,  to  adopt  the  very  measures  against  which  a 
senseless  clamour  is  now  attempted  to  be  excited. 

Who  were  the  first,  and  the  most  earnest,  in 
suggesting  these  measures — aye,  and  in  wishing 
to  push  them  to  extremes — but  some  of  those  very 
persons  whom  we  now  find  arrayed  against  us, 
and  against  those  principles  which  they  formerly 
supported  ?  By  whom  was  the  Petition  which  I 
have  just  read  to  the  House  presented?  By  whom 
was  the  prayer  of  it  advocated  ? 

After  great  note  of  preparation — after  a  formal 
notice  of  what  was  about  to  come — this  Petition, 
Sir,  was  brought  down,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1820, 

by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton*,  whom 

-    ■ 
*  Mr.  Baring.     See  Parliamentary  Debates,  New  Series, 
Vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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I  now  see  in  his  place.  He  it  was,  Sir,  who  in- 
troduced it  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  in  a 
long,  but  able  and  elaborate  speech ;  too  long  to 
be  read  by  me  now,  as  I  have  read  the  Petition  ; 
although,  by  so  doing,  I  should  add  a  most  lumi- 
nous commentary  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  Petition,  and  should  best  show,  by  what  force 
of  argument  and  weight  of  authority,  the  Honour- 
able Member  then  contended  for  those  measures 
which  the  House  is  now  called  upon  to  condemn, 
and  in  which  condemnation  he  himself  appears 
disposed  to  concur. 

After  mentioning  the  Petition,  and  the  great 
respectability  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was 
signed ;  and  after  regretting,  that  "  there  was  in 
the  then  circumstances  of  public  embarrassment 
much,  to  which  no  remedy  could  be  applied,  at 
least,  no  Parliamentary  remedy,"  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  went  on  to  say,  that  "  the  first  desi- 
deratum was  such  security  and  tranquillity  in  the 
country,  as  would  enable  the  possessor  of  capital 
to  employ  it  without  apprehension." 

The  House  will  recollect,  that  the  period  at 
which  this  Petition  was  laid  upon  our  table,  was 
one  of  great  public  distress  ;  and,  in  that  respect, 
it  but  too  much  resembled  the  present  time.  Now, 
however,  though  the  country  is  again  visited  with 
pecuniary  pressure,  and  though  the  labouring 
classes  (many  of  them)  are  suffering  great  priva- 
tions from  the  want  of  employment,  I  feel  confident 
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that  we  shall  not  witness  the  same  danger  to  pro- 
perty, or  the  same  disposition  to  violence,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. I  feel  confident,  that  the  unfortunate 
individuals,  who,  in  1820,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  unprincipled  agitators,  will  recollect 
how  much  their  sufferings  were  increased  by 
listening  to  pernicious  counsels — counsels  which 
may  prolong  and  aggravate,  but  which  can,  in  no 
case,  abridge  or  relieve  their  privations — and  that 
they  will  not,  a  second  time,  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
those  who  would  lead  them  on  to  their  destruction. 
I  trust  they  will  so  conduct  themselves  under  their 
present  difficulties,  as  to  conciliate  the  regard  and 
sympathy  of  every  other  class,  and  to  excite  in  the 
bosoms  of  those,  from  whom  alone  they  can  expect 
assistance,  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  kindness 
and  benevolence. 

Sir,  after  "  security  and  tranquillity,"  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Taunton  proceeded  to  say, 
that  "  the  second  desideratum  was,  as  great  a 
Freedom  of  Trade  as  was  compatible  with  other 
and  important  considerations."  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Honourable  Member,  at  that  time,  a  free  trade 
was  the  very  essence  of  commercial  prosperity; 
and,  therefore,  he  pressed  us  to  adopt,  all  at  once, 
the  system  which  we  have  since  gradually  intro- 
duced. 

The  Honourable  Member  then  proceeded— as 
he  has  since  done,   upon  several  occasions,   and 
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done,  indeed,  this  session — to  tax  my  Right  Ho- 
nourable Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(who  then  filled  the  situation  which  I  now  hold), 
and  the  other  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  apathy,  and  a  total  indifference  to  the 
distressed  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
"  So  far  were  they,"  said  the  Honourable  Member, 
"  from  being  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some  ex- 
ertion, that  they  went  on,  from  year  to  year, 
trusting  that  the  next  year  would  be  spontaneously 
productive  of  some  favourable  change,  and,  ap- 
parently, with  very  indistinct  notions  of  what  the 
real  condition  of  the  country  was.  Whenever  a 
question  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, Government,  without  seeming  to  have  any 
opinion  of  their  own,  stood  by,  until  they  ascer- 
tained which  party  could  give  them  the  most 
effectual  support.  If  the  House  looked  back  to 
an  earlier  period  of  those  which  were  still  our  own 
times,  they  would  behold  a  different  picture ;  they 
would  find  Mr.  Pitt  engaged  in  framing  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  ;  and,  amidst  difficulties  of  every 
description,  boldly  taking  whatever  steps  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  advance  our 
commercial  prosperity.  He  wished  that  he  could 
see  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  present  day  ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  His  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
balancing  one  party  against  another,  and  trying 
how  they  could  keep  their  places  from  year  to 
year;  neglecting,  in  the  mean  while,  all  those  great 
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commercial  and  national  questions  to  which  their 
most  lively  attention  ought  to  be  directed." 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton  then 
went  on  to  say — and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him — 
that  "  the  first  doctrine  which  the  Petitioners 
wished  to  combat,  wras  that  fallacious  one  which 
had,  of  late  years,  arisen,  that  this  country  ought 
to  subsist  on  its  own  produce ;  that  it  was  wise, 
on  the  part  of  every  country,  to  raise  within  itself 
the  produce  requisite  for  its  consumption." — "  It 
was  really  absurd  to  contend,"  continued  the 
Honourable  Member,  "  that  if  a  country,  by 
selling  any  article  of  manufacture,  could  purchase 
the  produce  which  it  might  require,  at  one  half 
the  expense  at  which  that  produce  could  be  raised, 
it  should  nevertheless  be  precluded  from  doing  so." 

This  is  unquestionably  sound  doctrine,  and  I 
readily  admit  it.  But,  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine,  which  is  now  maintained  by 
great  authorities  out  of  doors,  as  that  which  ought 
to  be  the  rule  of  our  commercial  policy  ?  According 
to  these  authorities,  to  which  we  ha^e  now  to  add 
that  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Seconder  of 
the  present  motion,  Prohibition  is  the  only  effectual 
protection  to  trade : — duties  must  be  unavailing 
for  this  purpose,  because  the  influence  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  price  of  labour,  the  rate  of  taxation, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  constantly  varying 
in  different  countries,  and  consequently,  the  scale 
of  protection    would   require   to   be   varied   from 
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month  to  month.  But,  what  is  the  legitimate  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  this  exclusive  system  ? 
Can  it  be  other  than  this — that  all  interchange  of 
their  respective  commodities,  between  different 
countries  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of  evil,  to  the 
one  or  the  other  ? — that  each  country  must  shut 
itself  up  within  itself,  making  the  most  of  its  own 
resources,  refusing  all  commerce  with  any  other 
country,  barbarously  content  to  suffer  wants  which 
this  commerce  might  easily  supply,  and  to  waste 
its  own  superfluous  productions  at  home ;  because, 
to  exchange  them  for  the  superfluities  of  that  other 
country,  instead  of  being  an  exclusive  advantage 
to  either  party,  would  afford  an  equivalent  benefit 
to  both.  This  is  the  short  theory  of  Prohibitions, 
which  these  sage  declaimers  against  all  theory  are 
so  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  practical  mer- 
chants of  this  country. 

But,  if  this  system  be  wise  and  just  in  itself;  if, 
for  the  reasons  alleged  in  its  support,  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  British  industry,  let  us 
see  to  what  it  leads.  Can  this  country  command 
labour  on  the  same  terms  as  Ireland?  Is  the 
scale  of  taxation  the  same  ?  Are  the  poor  rates 
the  same  in  the  two  countries  ?  Is  there  any 
country  in  Europe  which,  more  than  Ireland, 
differs  from  Great  Britain  in  these  and  many  other 
particulars,  affecting  their  commercial  relations  ? 
Does  it  not  follow,  that,  if  we  admit  the  system  of 
prohibitions    now    recommended    to   us    by    the 
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Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Lincoln, 
we  must  prohibit  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Ireland — we  must  revive  those  laws  which  forbade 
the  manufactures,  and  repelled  the  productions, 
of  her  soil — we  must  sacrifice  the  mutual  benefits 
which  both  parts  of  the  empire  now  derive  from 
the  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse — we  must 
again  revert  to  the  prejudices  of  our  ancestors  ? 

And,  for  what? — because,  from  prejudices 
certainly  less  pardonable,  if  not  from  motives  less 
sincere,  than  those  of  our  ancestors,  a  senseless 
clamour  has  recently  been  raised  against  the 
present  system  of  our  commercial  policy.  I  have 
no  desire  to  disturb  the  partisans  of  the  opposite 
system,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  favourite  theory. 
All  I  ask  of  them  is,  a  similar  forbearance  towards 
us.  Let  each  system  be  fully  and  fairly  tried. 
For  the  sake  of  Freedom  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
and  for  the  sake  of  England,  let  England  be  the 
field  of  trial  for  our  system.  For  the  sake  of 
Prohibition  and  Monopoly,  let  the  system  of  our 
adversaries  also  be  fairly  tried ; — only  let  the  trial 
be  made  upon  some  other  country. 

But,  can  Prohibition  ever  be  tried  under  circum- 
stances of  greater  favour  than  it  now  experiences 
in  Spain  ?  In  that  flourishing  country,  prohibition 
has  been  carried  to  the  very  extreme.  There, 
restriction  has  been  added  to  restriction — there,  all 
the  fruits  of  that  beautiful  system  are  to  be  seen, 
not  yet,  perhaps,  in  full  maturity,  but  sufficiently 
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mature  to  enable  every  one  to  judge  of  their 
qualities.  Spain  is  the  best  sample  of  the  prohi- 
bitory system  ;  the  most  perfect  model  of  fallen 
greatness  and  of  internal  misery,  of  which  modern 
civilization  affords  an  example — an  example  to 
be  traced,  not  only  in  the  annihilation  of  her 
commerce  and  maritime  power,  but,  in  her  scanty 
revenue,  in  her  bankrupt  resources,  in  the  wretch- 
edness of  her  population,  and  in  her  utter  insignifi- 
cance among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The 
commercial  policy  of  Spain  is  simply  this — to 
admit  nothing  from  other  countries,  except  what 
the  smuggler  brings  in.  And  the  commercial 
wisdom  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Seconder 
of  the  present  motion  is  equal  to  that  of  Spain. 

I  must  now  beg  of  the  House  to  indulge  me  for 
a  little,  while  I  endeavour  to  go  through  the  detail 
of  the  specific  measures  recommended  in  the 
Speech  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton, 
on  presenting  the  London  Petition.  It  will  be 
perceived,  how  false  and  unfounded  are  all  those 
clamours  which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  and 
my  Right  Honourable  Colleagues,  for  having 
unnecessarily  made  those  alterations  in  our  system 
of  commercial  policy,  which,  if  I  am  to  believe 
certain  gentlemen,  have  plunged  this  country  into 
misery  and  ruin. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton,  who  is 
so  great  a  practical  authority, — the  greatest,  per- 
haps, this  country  affords — did  not  content  himself 


in  this  speech  with  stating  general  principles.  He 
referred  to  details ;  and,  as  I  have  just  observed 
he  proposed  measures  of  relief  of  a  specific  and 
particular  nature.  These  propositions  the  House, 
I  hope,  will  permit  me  to  go  over,  one  by  one, 
in  order  to  show  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  been  wanting  in  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  nor 
backward  in  adopting  their  remedies,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  first  measure  pointed  out,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  recommended  in  the  warmest  terms 
to  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  for 
the  relief  of  the  country,  was  "  an  alteration  of 
"  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool."  "  What 
"  can  be  so  absurd,"  said  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber, "  as  a  tax  on  the  raw  materials  of  our  manu- 
"  factures  ?"  Accordingly,  he  urged  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool, 
dyeing  drugs,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  used 
in  the  great  manufactures  of  this  country.  What, 
at  that  time,  was  our  answer  to  this  proposition  ? 
Why,  this — "  We  have  no  objection  to  take  off 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  Foreign  Wool, 
provided  you  will  consent  to  allow  the  free  expor- 
tation of  British  Wool."—"  No,"  said  the  Woollen 
Manufacturers,  "  take  off  the  duty  on  Foreign 
Wool,  if  you  please;  but  keep  in  force  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  British  Wool 
from  this  country."     To  this  proposal  we  would 
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not  agree.  We  could  not,  upon  any  principle  of 
justice,  open  our  markets  to  an  untaxed  article  of 
foreign  growth,  unless  the  manufacturer  would 
concede  his  monopoly  over  the  like  article  of  our 
own  growth.  After  years  and  years  of  struggle 
and  conflict,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing 
our  opponents  that  the  duty  on  Foreign  Wool 
might  be  taken  off,  and  the  prohibition  to  export 
British  Wool  be  repealed,  without  endangering 
their  interests. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Where  is  the 
ruin  that  was  so  confidently  predicted?  I  own  I 
am  more  and  more  distrustful  of  the  predictions  of 
these  practical  authorities.  Instead  of  our  manu- 
factures being  ruined — instead  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  assurances,  that  all  the  British  Wool  would  be 
exported,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our  manufac- 
turers, and  that  from  their  destruction  the  Fo- 
reign Wool  would  no  longer  be  wanted  in  this 
country — what  has  been  the  real  effect  of  this 
measure?  Why,  that  since  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  export,  we  have  sent  abroad  the 
amazing  quantity  of  100,0001bs.  weight  of  British 
Wool ;  while,  of  Foreign  Wool  we  have  imported 
no  less  a  quantity  than  40,000,0001bs.  weight. 
This,  Sir,  is  not  speculation.  It  is  practice  and 
result  against  speculation.  We  removed  the 
restrictive  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  con- 
sequences were,  that  we  imported  an  excess  of 
the  foreign  raw  material,  while  we  exported,  com- 
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paratively,  none  of  native  growth — because,  we 
had  a  better  market  for  it  at  home.  Good  or  bad, 
therefore,  the  first  measure  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  has  been  carried  into  complete 
effect. 

The  second  measure  proposed  for  our  adoption, 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton,  was 
a  general  revision  of  the  Revenue  Laws,  with  a 
view  to  their  simplification.  The  Honourable 
Member  stated — and  he  stated  truly — that  those 
laws  were  so  numerous,  so  complicated,  and  so 
contradictory,  that  mercantile  men  could  not 
understand  them — that  they  were  at  once  a  great 
impediment  to  trade,  and  a  source  of  vexation  and 
oppression  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  it — that  no 
man,  however  innocent  his  intention,  could  escape 
their  penalties  ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  them. 

The  task  was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty ;  but  we  did  not  shrink  from  it.  My  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  subject :  but,  I  am  free  to  admit,  that 
we  never  could  have  succeeded  in  our  undertak- 
ing, without  the  assistance  of  an  official  gentleman, 
in  the  service  of  the  Customs,  a  gentleman*  of  the 

*  J.  D.  Hume,  Esq.  Comptroller  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 
in  tlie  port  of  London. 
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most  unwearied  diligence,  who  is  entitled,  for  hi* 
persevering  exertions,  and  the  benefit  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  commercial  world,  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  country.  Of  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  the  House  will  be  enabled  to 
judge,  when  I  state  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  statutes,  relative  to  the  Customs 
alone,  to  wade  through ;  independently  of  the 
numerous  enactments  concerning  Smuggling,  Ware- 
housing, the  Plantations,  &c.  In  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  we  had  innumerable  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  battles  without  end  to  fight.  And 
now,  Sir,  in  one  little  volume  *,  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  are  comprised  all  the  Laws  at  present  in 
existence,  on  the  subject  of  the  management  and 
the  revenue  of  the  Customs,  of  Navigation,  of 
Smuggling,  of  Warehousing,  and  of  our  Colonial 
Trade,  compressed  in  so  clear  and  yet  so  com- 
prehensive a  manner,  that  no  man  can  possibly 
mistake  the  meaning  or  the  application  of  them. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  boast  of  the  successful  result 
of  our  labours.  It  was  the  duty  of  Government 
to  do  what  it  has  done.  I  only  adduce  it  to  show, 
that  this,  the  second  recommendation  of  the 
Honourable  Member,  as  the  organ  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  has  not  been  disregarded. 

Then  comes  the   third  recommendation  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Taunton;  namely,  that 

*  Laws  of  the  Customs,  by  J.  D.  IIume3  Esq. 
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we  should  do  away  with  Prohibitions  altogether  ; 
and  substitute,  in  all  cases,  protecting  for  prohi- 
bitory duties.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  short 
extract  from  what  I  consider  a  very  accurate 
report  of  this  part  of  the  Honourable  Member's 
speech.  "  Another  desirable  step,"  said  he,  "  would 
be  to  do  away  totally  prohibitions,  as  much  as 
possible."  To  be  sure,  Sir,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  "  totally,"  and  "  as  much  as  possible ;" 
but,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Honourable  Member's 
meaning  was  to  express  his  thorough  detestation 
of  the  prohibitory  principle.  "  Where,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  protection  for  particular  manufactures  is 
considered  to  be  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
form  of  duty,  and  not  in  that  of  prohibition.  Pro- 
hibitions had,  no  doubt,  seriously  injured  the 
Revenue,  by  the  encouragement  which  they  gave 
to  smuggling.  The  Customs  had  fallen  off  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  He 
was  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  that  defalcation  might 
be  ascribed  to  Prohibitions." 

I  entreat  the  House  to  attend  to  what  follows  in 
the  Speech  of  the  Honourable  Member: — "  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that  any 
prohibition  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
articles  which  were  in  demand.  The  fact  was* 
that  at  an  advance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  all  light  prohibited  articles  might  be  had 
at  our  doors.  He  would  not  say  which  sex  was 
most  to  blame,  but  such  was   the   fact."     Now, 
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here  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  practical  man,  who 
had  come  to  this  conclusion,  after  collecting  the 
best  evidence  upon  the  subject,  during  his  re- 
peated visits  to  Paris.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  Honourable  Member  had  Silk, 
and  nothing  but  Silk,  in  his  view,  at  the  time 
when  he  made  these  allusions.  The  Honourable 
Member  has  long  been  a  professor  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  he  now  reprobates  me  for  upholding, 
as  much  as  he  then  censured  the  Government  for 
not  more  readily  adopting.  Even  in  the  year 
1817 — also  a  period  of  distress — I  find  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  declaring  to  the  House,  that, 
"  in  the  article  of  Silk,  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  a  proof  of  which  was  to  be 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  although  silks  were  in 
much  greater  use  now  than  formerly,  yet  that  the 
British  manufacturer  was  ruined."  So  that  it 
appears,  Sir,  that  in  the  year  1817,  the  silk  manu- 
facture, which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
present  day,  can  only  flourish  under  a  system  of 
prohibition,  was,  in  that  year,  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
owing  to  prohibition. 

The  stagnation  and  embarrassment  of  1816  and 
1817  were  followed  by  a  state  of  unusual  com- 
mercial activity.  In  like  manner,  the  depression  of 
1822  and  1823  terminated  in  the  extraordinary 
spirit  of  speculation  which  marked  the  autumn  of 
1824,  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825.  It  is 
not  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  to  compare 
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these  two  periods,  each  commencing    with   com- 
mercial distress,  and  each  ending  in  over  trading — 
each  marked,  in  its  first  stage,  by  a  great  con- 
traction of  our  paper  circulation,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  vast  amount  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank,  and,  in  its  second,  by  a  great  expansion 
of  our  circulating  credit,  and  by  the  re-exportation 
of  most  of  the  gold  which  the    Bank  had   pre- 
viously accumulated.     This  comparison,  whilst  it 
connects  itself  with  the  question  now  under  our 
immediate   consideration,  is  calculated  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  equally  important  question  of 
the  Currency,  which,  at  this  moment,  occupies  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  "  the  Bank," 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1819,  "  possessed  a  larger  amount  of 
cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffers,  than  they  had 
been  in  possession  of  at  any  former  period  since 
their  establishment."  With  this  accumulation, 
they  gave  notice  of  a  partial  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  engaging  to  pay  in  gold  all  notes  under 
£.5.  From  the  beginning  of  1817  till  the  month 
of  July  in  that  year,  the  whole  demand  for  gold 
coin,  under  this  notice,  did  not  exceed  £.38,000 ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  great  augmentation  of 
Bank  Paper  in  August  1817  (exceeding,  by  up- 
wards of  three  millions,  the  amount  of  the  cor- 
responding month  in  the  preceding  year),  and  of  a 
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like  augmentation  of  country  paper,  the  foreign 
Exchanges  were  turned  against  this  country ;  and, 
from  that  moment,  the  gold  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  with  much  greater  rapidity.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  eighteen  months,  many 
millions  of  coin  were  thus  put  into  circulation, 
without  any  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  Bank  notes ; — or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  these  millions,  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  Bank,  were  sent  to  France,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  till  the  treasure  of 
the  Bank  was  very  much  reduced  at  the  beginning 
of  1819  ;  and  then  the  amount  of  their  notes  was 
again  contracted.  This  contraction  was  followed 
by  a  great  depression  of  commerce,  and  of  prices, 
in  the  subsequent  years.  During  this  depression, 
the  Government  were  frequently  called  upon,  as 
they  are  now  called  upon,  to  give  relief,  by  an 
issue  of  commercial  Exchequer  Bills  ;  but  our  first 
object,  then,  was  permanently  to  restore — as  our 
first  object,  now,  is  effectually  to  secure — a  system 
of  cash  payments  ;  the  success  of  which  might 
have  been  endangered  by  this  mode  of  relief.  So 
much  for  the  first  period,  as  far  as  relates  to  our 
Currency. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  second  period  (1822, 
1823,  and  a  part  of  1824),  the  Bank  again  accu- 
mulated an  amount  of  gold,  greater  even  than 
what  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  1817. 
Between  September   1824  and  November    1825, 
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that  gold  was  again  taken  out  of  the  Bank,  under 
all  the  like  circumstances  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes being  against  this  country,  and  with  the 
like  results  as  had  occurred  in  1818.  Again,  not- 
withstanding the  issue  of  so  many  millions  of  coin, 
the  amount  of  Bank  notes  and  of  country  paper 
was  increased :  again,  these  millions  so  issued 
were,  for  the  greatest  part,  exported ;  and  again, 
in  the  autumn  of  1825,  the  Bank  was  driven  to 
take  precautions,  by  contracting  its  circulation,  in 
order  to  protect  its  remaining  treasure.  What  has 
since  occurred  is  known  and  felt  by  all. 

So  much  for  the  Currency  ;   now  for  the  Trade. 

In  1816,  and  1817,  during  the  first  absorption 
of  treasure  by  the  Bank,  the  amount  of  Silk  im- 
ported was,  upon  the  average  of  the  two  years, 
1,150,807  lbs. :— in  1818,  during  the  first  flight  of 
our  coin  to  the  Continent,  that  importation  was 
raised  to  2,101,618  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  81 
per  cent. — Of  Sheep's  Wool,  the  average  impor- 
tation of  the  first  two  years  was  ll,4l6,8531bs. : — 
in  the  year  1818  alone,  the  quantity  was 
26,405,486  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  130  percent. — 
Of  Cotton  Wool,  the  average  of  the  two  first  years 
was  423,580  bales: — the  amount  in  1818,  was 
660,580  bales,  being  an  increase  of  57  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  import  of  the  same 
articles  in  the  years  1823  and  1824,  with  the  im- 
port of  1825.  It  will  turn  out  as  follows :— Silk, 
average  import  of  1823  and  1824,   2,780,600  lbs. : 
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import  of  1825,  4,231, 673  lbs.,  being  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  Sheep's  Wool,  average 
import  of  1823  and  1824,  19,225,306  lbs. :— im- 
port of  1825,  38,705,682  lbs.,  being  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent.  Cotton  Wool,  average 
import  of  1823  and  1824,  167,120,065  lbs. :— 
import  of  1825,  222,457,616  lbs.,  being  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent  *• 

I  will  not  go  more  at  length  into  this  subject. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  away  from  other  topics, 
growing  more  immediately  out  of  this  debate,  to 
which  I  have  still  to  advert ;  but,  I  have  said 
enough  to  point  out,  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  matters,  the  intimate  relation  that  exists 
between  our  Currency  and  our  Trade ;  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  expansion  of  our  paper  circu- 
lation, combined  with  an  unfavourable  foreign 
exchange,  leads  to  overtrading,  till  overtrading 
again  forces  a  contraction  of  the  currency :  thus, 
producing  those  alternations  of  extravagant  excite- 
ment and  of  fearful  depression,  which  this  country 
has  so  often  experienced  of  late  years;  alternations, 
of  which  the  consequences  are  at  once  so  dan- 
gerous to  men  of  capital,  so  distressing  to  the 
labourers  who  depend  for  employment  on  that 
capital,   and  so  subversive  of  those  principles  of 

*  These  Returns  for  the  years  1823  and  1824,  are  made  up 
from  January  to  January,  and  for  1825  from  October  1824  to 
October  1825; — the  Return  to  January  1826  not  being  yet 
received. 
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security  to  property,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
every  commercial  state  must  ultimately  rest. 

The  immediate  inference  which  I  draw  from 
this  comparison  is,  that  the  present  stagnation  in 
the  Silk  Trade  is  more  produced  by  the  late  al- 
ternation, than  by  any  effect  of  the  Law  which  will 
come  into  operation  next  July. 

To  return,  Sir,  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Taunton.  The  fourth  point  to  which 
he  called  the  attention  of  Government,  was,  the 
state  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  change  which 
the  Honourable  Member  recommended  would,  in 
fact,  have  amounted  to  the  total  repeal  of  those 
Laws.  He  thought,  "  that  no  restriction  ought  to 
be  held  on  foreign  ships  importing  into  this  coun- 
try, whether  the  produce  was  of  their  own,  or  any 
other  country."  Accustomed  to  look  on  these  laws 
as  the  prop  of  our  maritime  power,  and  to  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  any  encroachment  upon  them, 
we  could  not  consent  to  this  sweeping  principle  of 
innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  professed  our- 
selves ready  to  inquire,  how  far  some  of  their 
regulations,  inconvenient  to  trade,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  prejudice  to  the  higher  poli- 
tical objects  for  which  these  Laws  were  originally 
enacted.  This  inquiry  was  gone  into  with  great 
care,  by  a  Committee,  over  the  labours  of  which, 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Master  of  the 
Mint,  presided ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  by 
his  zeal  and  diligence,  several  measures  have  been 
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introduced  to  the  House,  which  have  led  to  a 
relaxation  in  those  Laws,  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  in  no  way  injurious 
to  our  strength  as  a  maritime  power.  But  the 
principle  of  those  Laws  is  still  retained.  In  this 
instance,  certainly,  we  have  not  been  able  to  go 
all  the  lengths  recommended  by  the  practical  men  ; 
but,  be  it  recollected,  that  the  charge,  against 
which  I  am  now  upon  my  defence,  is  that  we 
are  theorists. 

The  fifth   point    which    was   strongly   recom- 
mended by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton, 
was  the  removal  of  the  Transit  Duties  on  German 
Linens,  and  some  other  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
At  the  very  time  that  the  Honourable  Member 
was  pressing  for  this  removal,  he  must  have  been 
aware,  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  were  sensible 
of  the  impolicy  of  these  restrictions,  and  that  they 
were  desirous,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
also  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  Bounties  and 
Drawbacks.     But  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
complication   of  interests,    and   the  difficulty   of 
detail,  which  we  had  to  encounter,  in  every  stage 
of  this  undertaking.     He  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  prejudices  by  which  this  system  was  up- 
held.    For  the  abatement  of  those  prejudices,  we 
thought  it  more  safe  and  more  expedient  to  trust 
to  the  influence  of  time  and  reason,  than,  at  all 
hazards,  to  encounter  them  at  once  by  an  act  of 
power.     This  was  our  theory  in  1820;    and,  I  am 
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now  happy  to  add  that,  by  adhering  to  it,  we 
have  been  completely  successful.  The  Transit 
Duties  have  been  all  removed ;  and  the  system  of 
Bounties  and  Drawbacks  has  undergone  an  entire 
revision,  and  been  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan. 

To  come  to  the  sixth  recommendation  of  the 
Honourable  Member   for  Taunton.     He  told  us 
that   "  it  was  of  importance  that  we  should  alter 
our  Commercial  Regulations  with  respect  to  France. 
It  was  desirable,"  added  he,  "  that  all  restrictive 
regulations   between   the  trade  of  England  and 
France  should  be  removed ;  but,  to  do  so,  we  must 
begin  at  home.     It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  a 
negociation  for  a  commercial  intercourse,  while  we 
kept  our  ports  shut  against  them.     Let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  was  not  by  a  restrictive  system  that 
this  country  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  system  was 
a  bar  to  that  greatness.     It  was  necessary  also  to 
remove  an  impression  which  our  system  of  com- 
merce had  made  abroad.   We  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  believed,  that  we  had  adopted  our 
restrictive  or  protecting  system,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  beneficial  effects  on  our  commerce.     This 
impression  it  was  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  remove,  by  altering  our  Commercial  Regulations 
with  foreign  powers." 

This  advice   of  the  Honourable   Member  for 
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Taunton,    His  Majesty's   Government  have    also 
attended  to.     What  have  we  done  in  this  case? 
We  have  "  begun   at  home."     We  have  set  an 
example  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent  We  have 
put   an   end   to   the  restrictive    system    affecting 
France,  as  far  as  we  could  put  an  end  to  it;   and 
we  have  invited  France  to  follow  in  our  track,  by 
doing  away  with  the  obstacles  existing  on  her  part 
to  a  greater  freedom  of  trade.    France  has  taken  a 
first  step  towards  placing  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  upon  a  footing  of  greater  facility. 
This  is  a  practical  approximation,  on  her  part,  to 
the  principle  of  a  more  enlarged   system  of  com- 
merce ;  a  principle,  equally  recognised  by  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen,  and  the  most  leading  mer- 
chants, of  that  country ;  a  principle,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  its  way  in  France,  as  it  has  made  its 
way  in  this  country,  by  discussion   and  inquiry; 
and  which,  in  proportion  as  it  gains  ground,  will 
confer  advantages  upon  France,  and,  by  her  and 
our  example,  furnish  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  I  will  beg 
leave  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  Convention  of 
Navigation,  recently  concluded  between  the  two 
countries,  upon  which  a  misconception  appears  to 
have  gone  abroad.  I  allude  to  the  Decree  of  the 
French  Government  against  the  introduction  of 
the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  through 
this  country,  into  France,  for  home  consumption. 
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The  Regulation  of  this  Decree  has  been  mis- 
takenly considered  as  the  effect  of  a  stipulation 
under  the  Convention.  This  I  beg  leave  to  deny. 
The  Decree  is  an  act  of  the  French  Government, 
quite  independent  of  the  Convention.  It  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  been  passed,  had  no 
such  Convention  been  made  between  the  two 
countries.  A  similar  law  was  proposed  to  the 
Chambers  last  year,  and  then  only  postponed. 
It  is  a  Regulation  of  which  we  have  no  right  to 
complain,  and  against  which  we  have  no  right  to 
stipulate ;  because,  the  like  restriction  exists  in 
this  country.  That  for  which  we  had  a  right  to 
stipulate,  and  for  which  we  have  stipulated,  is, 
that  if,  in  relaxation  of  this  Decree,  any  of  the 
productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  ad- 
mitted into  France  for  home  consumption,  from 
this  country,  they  shall  be  equally  admitted,  and 
upon  the  same  duties,  in  British  as  in  French 
vessels. 

I  do  not  deny  that,  beyond  what  is  provided  for 
by  this  Convention,  much  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  and 
France ;  but,  the  basis  is  laid  down,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  expressly  reserved  to  them- 
selves "  the  power  of  making,  by  mutual  consent, 
such  relaxations  in  the  strict  execution  of  the 
article,  as  they  may  think  useful  to  the  respective 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  concessions,  affording  each   to  the  other 
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reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages."  The  deve- 
lopment and  further  application  of  this  principle 
must  be  left  to  time,  and  to  an  improved  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France.  But,  I  confidently 
appeal  to  the  House,  and  to  the  Honourable 
Member,  to  say,  whether  the  best  course  for  doing 
away  with  prejudices  and  unfavourable  impressions 
on  the  Continent,  would  be  for  us  to  retrace  our 
steps ;  to  re-enact  the  old  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions ;  and  to  exclude  foreign  merchandise  and 
foreign  shipping,  as  we  had  formerly  done. 

Seventhly,  and  lastly,  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Taunton  recommended  to  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, "  an  extension  of  our  trade  with  British 
India."  In  answer  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  our  attention  has 
been  incessantly  directed  towards  that  desirable 
object.  We  have  left  no  steps  untried,  to  prevail 
on  the  East  India  Company  to  consent  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  Private  Trade.  To  a  certain 
point  we  have  succeeded,  though  not  to  the  extent 
of  our  wishes.  If  all  that  the  Honourable  Member 
sought  for  has  not  been  done,  the  fault  is  not  ours  : 
we  have  no  means  of  compelling  the  Company  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  merchants.  The 
vested  rights  of  that  corporation  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Parliament ;  and,  inconve- 
nient or  not,  we  are  bound  to  respect  those  rights, 
till  the  expiration  of  that  period  for  which  they 
have  been  granted. 
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These  are  the  principal  improvements  which 
were  urged  on  the  Government  of  the  country, 
in  the  year  1820,  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Taunton  ;  speaking — be  it  alvyays  remembered — 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Merchants  of 
London.  To  all  of  these  suggestions,  I  say,  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  attended.  My  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  then  filled  the  situation  which  I  now 
hold,  replied  to  the  Speech  of  the  Honourable 
Member  on  that  occasion.  He  repelled  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Honourable  Member,  that  the 
Government  were  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people.  He  avowed  his  desire  to  proceed  in 
the  course  that  was  recommended ;  but  he,  at 
the  same  time,  represented  the  difficulties  by  which 
his  endeavours  had,  till  then,  been  opposed.  Did 
the  Honourable  Member  acknowledge  himself 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  and  explanation  of  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  ?  By  no  means,  Sir. 

So  eager  was  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Taunton  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  these 
important  changes,  that  he  concluded  his  reply  to 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  As  to  the  Petition  itself,  the  principles 
which  it  contained  had  met  with  so  unanimous  a 
support,  that  he  wondered  whence  that  opposition 
could  come,  by  which  the  Right  Honourable  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  seemed  to  be 
deterred   from   attempting    any    reform    of    our 
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Commercial  System  ;  and  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that,  for  the  future,  that  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  would  not  listen  entirely 
to  the  suggestions  of  others,  but,  in  treating 
the  subject,  would  rely  on  his  own  excellent 
understanding." 

With  this  admonition  the  debate  closed.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Honourable  Member — 
the  great  authorities  from  which  they  originated — 
convinced  the  Government,  that  the  time  was  come 
when  they  might  go  forward  with  measures  to 
which  they  had  long  before  avowed  a  friendly 
disposition.  The  consequence  was,  a  determina- 
tion, on  their  part,  to  institute  an  inquiry  before 
a  Committee  of  this  House,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far,  and  by  what  course  of  proceeding,  the 
steps  recommended,  and  any  others  founded  upon 
the  same  principles,  could  be  acted  upon  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
Country. 

In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  a  Committee 
was  sitting,  whose  labours  were  directed  to  the 
same  object.  This  Committee  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  motion  of  a  noble  Marquess  *  ;  who  had, 
at  all  times,  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  country  ; 
and  whose  principles,  in  these  matters,  unlike  to  the 
grasshopper  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  do  not  veer 

•  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
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about  with  every  change  of  the  wind,  or  with 
every  fluctuation  in  the  speculations  of  those  who 
transact  business  in  that  Exchange. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  particularly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  of  the 
Committee  over  which  he  presided,  was  the  state 
of  the  Silk  Trade.  They  heard  evidence ;  they 
called  for  papers;  and  they  examined  witnesses 
from  every  quarter.  What  was  the  result  of  their 
investigation  ?  Why,  Sir,  they  state  in  their 
Report,  that  "  it  appears  to  the  Committee,  that 
there  are  no  bounds  to  Smuggling  under  the  prohi- 
bitive system ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  protecting  duties  might  advantageously 
be  substituted  for  prohibitive  ones." 

Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1821.  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  by  going  at  length  into  the  course  of 
inquiry  by  which  they  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 
But,  some  attempt  has  been  made  this  night  to 
undervalue  the  evidence  of  two  Merchants  from 
the  United  States,  who  were  examined  before  the 
Committee  ;  and  examined,  be  it  recollected,  upon 
oath.  These  two  merchants  came  to  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  Silks.  They  first 
visited  France  ;  and  then  they  came  to  England. 
They  could  be  actuated  by  no  other  interest,  than 
that  of  procuring  Silks  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

And  what  was  their  evidence  ?  On  being  asked, 
as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  silks  of  France  and 
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the  silks  of  England,  one  of  them  said,  "  that  he 
had  bought  goods  in  France  and  in  England  ;  and 
that  the  difference,  when  the  quality  was  equal, 
was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent."  And 
the  other  said,  that  "  the  difference  did  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent."  But,  both  of  them  stated,  that, 
in  the  article  of  Silk  Hosiery,  price  and  quality  con- 
sidered, they  greatly  preferred  the  English  manu- 
facture to  that  of  France. 

The  Report  containing  this  evidence,  recom- 
mended an  alteration  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the 
Silk  Trade,  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  and  of  the  prohibition  on  wrought  silks. 
Honourable  Members,  however,  are  aware,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  change,  initiate  a  measure,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  object  of  this  Report. 

Nothing  further  took  place  till  the  year  1823; 
when  the  Honourable  Member  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don* came  down  to  this  House  with  a  Petition 
from  the  Master  Manufacturers  of  Spital-Fields, 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  what  is  generally  called,  "  The 
Spital-Fields  Act."  This,  as  the  House  well  knows, 
was  a  law  for  regulating  the  mode  of  working  in 
that  district,  and  for  enabling  the  magistrates  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  given  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  work ; — in  short,  a  most  unfit  law  to  remain 
upon  the  Statute  Book ;  but  the  professed  object 

*  Mr.  T.  Wilson. 
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of  which  was,  to  protect  the  Men  against  the  ex- 
actions of  their  Masters.  The  only  possible  excuse 
for  having  ever  passed  such  a  law  is,  that,  when  it 
was  passed,  the  Masters  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Silk 
manufacture  in  this  country. 

I  will  tell  the  House  why  I  state  this.  A  de- 
putation of  the  Weavers  of  Spital-Fields  waited 
upon  me,  and  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the 
other  day.  They  are  a  sincere,  well-meaning,  and, 
certainly,  a  well-behaved  body  of  men.  After  hear- 
ing their  representations,  I  was  satisfied  that  if  I 
had  put  it  to  them  to  make  their  choice  between 
the  revival  of  the  Spital-Fields  Act,  or  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system — if  I  had  said  to  them,  "  You  can- 
not have  both  a  prohibition  and  the  Spital-Fields 
Act,  but  you  may  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
take  your  choice  !" — they  would  have  instantly 
said,  "  Give  us  the  Spital-Fields  Act,  and  let  the 
prohibition  go  to  the  winds."  So  much  for  prac- 
tical feeling,  which  is  now  urged  in  opposition  to 
what  is  called  theory  ! 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  shortly  to  refer  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Petition  presented  in 
1823,  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  the  city  of 
London,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  The  Pe- 
titioners state,  "  that  with  our  unlimited  supply  of 
Silk  from  our  teintories  in  India,  we  might  be  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  with  our 
great  command  of  capital,  and  the  unrivalled  skill 
of  our  artisans,  the  manufacturers  did  not  fear  the 
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competition  of  any  foreigners :  and  that,  with  a 
Free  Trade,  Silk  would  become,  like  Cotton,  one 
of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country." 

I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  these  Petitioners  of  mak- 
ing this  statement,  in  order  to  entrap  the  public, 
and  to  induce  the  Parliament  to  take  measures, 
which  they  knew  would  involve  their  own  manu- 
facture in  distress :  but,  I  have  a  right  to  refer  to 
their  Petition,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  Pe- 
tition of  the  Merchants  of  London,  to  show,  that 
the  measures  which  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
taken,  are  neither  the  offspring  of  theon%  nor  mea- 
sures which  they  carried  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  country,  or  of  the  Trade. 
They  brought  forward  these  measures,  because  they 
were  convinced  that  they  were  founded  in  sound 
policy  ;  but  not  till  they  were  satisfied,  that  they 
would  meet  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
those  who  had  a  more  immediate  interest  in  their 
result.  So  far  was  Government  from  any  pre- 
cipitation in  carrying  them  into  effect,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1824,  that  they  determined  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
and  to  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factured Silk,  subject  to  a  protecting  duty.  They 
were  aware  that,  without  taking  the  duty  off  the 
raw  material,  they  could  not  attempt  this  improve- 
ment ;  but,  as  soon  as  my  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  enabled,  by 
the  floiirishing  state  of  the   Finances,  to  reduce 
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taxation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remit  this  duty,  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition. 

From  that  moment,  we  lost  the  support  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Taunton,  to  whom  I  have 
so  often  alluded ;  and  his  voice  was  only  heard  in 
opposition  to  measures,  which  he  had  so  long  been 
recommending  for  our  adoption. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  having,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1824,  stated  generally  to  the  House,  what  it  was 
our  intention  to  do,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  to  open  the  measure  more  in  detail.  Then 
it  was  that  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  seri- 
ous opposition  which  the  proposed  measure  would 
receive  from  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton. 
Then  it  was,  that,  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Coventry,  who  opened  the  debate  of 
this  evening,  he  declared,  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
two  years,  which  I  proposed  to  allow  before  the 
prohibition  should  finally  cease,  the  Silk  trade 
would  be  destroyed. 

This  delay  I  now  consider  to  have  been  the 
greatest  error  that  was  then  committed,  and  the 
origin  of  our  present  difficulty,  as  far  as  this  trade 
is  concerned.  "  Those,"  said  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton,  "  who  propose  this  new  plan,  are 
completely  ruining  the  Silk  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land. The  moment  this  plan  is  promulgated,  the 
great  object  of  all  who  have  capitals  embarked  in 
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the  manufacture  will  be,  to  disentangle  those  ca- 
pitals ;  and  those  who  have  no  capital,  except  their 
labour,  will  be  left  to  struggle  for  themselves,  and 
probably  to  perish,  for  want  of  employment*." 

Such,  in  1824,  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton.  Experience 
has  made  me  ^ather  obdurate  to  all  such  prophe- 
cies ;  for,  so  many  are  daily  made  by  individuals 
whose  fears  are  excited,  or  who,  when  they  suppose 
their  particular  interests  to  be  at  stake,  attempt  to 
excite  fear  in  others,  that  I  must  have  abandoned 
every  measure  which  I  have  brought  forward  for 
improving  our  Commercial  Policy,  had  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  acted  upon  by  such  forebodings. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  received  representa- 
tions from  the  Iron  Trade — day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month  :  but,  I  could  not  share  in  their 
alarms.  I  must  state  this,  however,  with  one  ex- 
ception. There  exists  in  this  country  one  con- 
siderable establishment,  in  which  iron  is  smelted 
by  charcoal  in  great  perfection,  but  at  a  heavy 
expense.  This  Iron  is  held  in  equal  estimation 
with  the  best  from  Sweden  ;  but,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  it  could  not,  under  the  reduced 
duty,  maintain  itseuin  competition  with  the  latter. 
The  establishment  in  question  belongs  to  a  most 
respectable  and  scientific  gentleman,  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  this  House, — Dr.  Ainslie. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  817. 
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Having  heard  his  statement,  I  told  him  that,  al- 
though I  could  not  alter  a  general  measure  to  meet 
one  particular  case,  I  would  endeavour  to  devise 
some  other  mode  of  relief,  if  he  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  competition. 

And,  what  does  the  House  think  has  been  the 
result  ?  Sir,  within  the  last  fortnight,  that  respec- 
table individual  has  sent  me  word,  through  an  Ho- 
nourable Member  of  this  House,  not  only  that  his 
fears  have  not  been  realised,  but  that  my  most  san- 
guine hopes  had  been  confirmed — that  his  trade,  in 
fact,  had  in  no  degree  suffered  by  those  very  mea- 
sures which  he  apprehended  would  have  been  fatal 
to  it ;  and  that  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  very 
flourishing  state. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  predictions  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Taunton,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Coventry,  have  been  realised. 
These  predictions  were,  that  the  Silk  Trade  would 
be  annihilated,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  al- 
lowed to  the  manufacturers  to  prepare  for  the 
change. 

The  Bill  passed  this  House  in  the  Spring  of  1824 ; 
and,  during  the  rest  of  that  year,  the  Silk  Trade 
went  on  flourishing  and  increasing,  in  the  face  of 
this  threatened  annihilation.  In  the  Spring  of 
1825,  there  prevailed  a  degree  of  excitement — a 
spirit  of  speculation — an  extension  of  demand  in 
this  manufacture — to  a  greater  degree  than  had 
ever  been  witnessed  before,  in  almost  any  branch  of 
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trade.  It  was  in  1825,  that  so  many  new  factories 
were  erected  ;  so  many  new  mills  set  at  work  ;  so 
many  new  looms  occupied.  The  old  mills  were 
not  sufficient  ;•  many  new  ones  were  raised:  the 
erection  of  each  of  which,  I  am  assured,  did  not 
cost  less  than  from  £.10,000  to  £.15,000:  and 
several  of  these  new  mills  have  not  even  yet  been 
roofed  in. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when,  to  satisfy  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton, 
this  trade  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decline,  the  manufacturers  were  building  to  an  ex- 
cess that  had  never  been  equalled  in  the  periods  of 
their  greatest  prosperity. 

The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Lin- 
coln has  alluded  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
town  of  Macclesfield.  I  know  what  misfortunes 
and  bankruptcies  have  occurred  there  ;  and  I  feel 
the  deepest  and  most  undissembled  sorrow  for  the 
sufferings  of  that  population.  I  am  aware  of  their 
distressed  state  at  this  moment.  But,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member,  in  stating  their  situation,  should  also  have 
stated  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  aggra- 
vated, if  not  created,  their  present  difficulties ;  for, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  has,  in 
that  town,  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance. According  to  the  last  census  in  1821,  the 
whole  population  of  Macclesfield  amounted  to 
17,746  souls.     Now,  I  will  suppose  that,  between 
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that  year  and  the  year  1825,  it  increased  to 
20,000.  What  then,  in  that  year,  was  the  demand 
for  additional  labour,  in  the  Silk  manufacture  alone, 
of  that  town  ?  I  have  seen,  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen have  no  doubt  seen,  in  a  Macclesfield  news- 
paper, of  the  19th  of  February,  1825,  the  following 
Advertisement : — "  To  Overseers,  Guardians  of  the 
"  Poor,  and  Families  desirous  of  settling  in  Mac- 
"  clesfield.  Wanted  immediately,  from  four  to  five 
"  thousand  persons." — (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear  I) 
The  House  may  well  express  their  surprise  ;  but,  I 
beseech  their  attention  to  the  description  of  persons 
required  by  this  advertisement — "  from  seven  to 
"  twenty  years  of  age" — so  that  the  Silk  manu- 
facturers were  content  to  receive  children  of  the 
tender  age  of  only  seven  years — "  to  be  employed 
"  in  the  throwing  and  manufacturing  of  silk.  The 
"  great  increase  of  the  trade  having  caused  a  great 
"  scarcity  of  Workmen,  it  is  suggested,  that  this  is 
"  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  persons  with 
"  large  families,  and  Overseers  who  wish  to  put 
"  out  children" — [children  of  seven  years  of  age  !] 
"  as  apprentices,  to  ensure  them  a  comfortable  live- 
"  lihood.  Application  to  be  made,  if  by  letter,  post 
"  paid,  to  the  printer  of  this  paper." 

Humanity  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this 
precious  document ;  and  the  House  will  not  fail  to 
observe,  how  admirably  the  cruelty  of  confining 
children  of  seven  years  of  age,  to  labour  in  a  Silk 
mill,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and- 
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twenty,  is  tempered,  by  the  inducement  to  parents 
to  provide  for  their  families  for  life.  What  sort  of 
provision  that  has  been,  the  present  wretched  state 
of  those  helpless  infants  will  best  evince.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  at  the  very  time 
such  an  invitation  was  sent  forth  to  overseers  and 
parents,  by  the  owners  of  Silk  mills,  this  House 
was  very  properly  occupied  in  passing  a  Bill,  to 
prevent  the  Employment  of  Children  under  nine 
years  of  age  in  cotton  factories. 

Very  soon  after  this  Advertisement,  and  before 
the  Mills  were  finished,  in  which  these  children 
were  to  be  immured,  there  appeared,  I  have  been 
assured,  another  Advertisement,  nearly  in  the  same 
extravagant  style  : — "  Wanted  to  be  built  imme- 
diately, one  thousand  houses  !" — doubtless,  to  con- 
tain the  five  thousand  new  inhabitants. 

Yet,  all  this  took  place  in  the  year  1825  ;  just 
one  year,  according  to  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Taunton,  before  the  Silk  Trade  was  to  expire  for 
ever.  I  ask,  then,  what  weight  can  be  given  to  the 
predictions  of  those,  who,  in  the  face  of  these 
striking  facts,  continue  to  assert,  that  the  Silk  Trade 
of  this  country  will  be  annihilated,  before  the  end 
of  the  next  twelve  months  ?  Can  any  man  won- 
der, after  such  an  enormous  extent  of  speculation — 
after  such  inhuman  efforts  to  induce  so  many  desti- 
tute children  to  flock  into  the  manufactories — after 
such  an  influx  of  population — can  any  man,  I  say, 
wonder — all  branches  of  this  trade  being  now  in  a 
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stagnant  state — at  most  of  these  new  comers  being 
out  of  work  at  Macclesfi?ld — or,  at  the  fact  stated 
by  the  Honour;  ble  and  Ler.rned  Membsr  for  Lin- 
coln— his  hair  almost  standing  on  end  with-horror 
— "  that  eleven  orders  for  the  removal  of  as  many 
paupers,  had  been  made  out  in  one  week  ?■ 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected,  that  the  Silk  manufacture  alone 
could  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  re- 
action, which  has  followed  over-trading  and  specu- 
lation, in  every  other  branch  of  commerce ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances  of  peculiar  excitement, 
which  I  have  now  stated,  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  matter  of  surprise,  had  it  escaped  its  full  share 
of  the  common  pressure. 

Sir,  I  feel  that,  upon  this  occasion,  a  heavy  bur- 
den is  imposed  upon  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
only  to  defend  myself  from  the  attack  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Lincoln,  but  to  say  something 
in  behalf  of  my  Right  Honourable  Colleagues  ; — 
something  in  vindication  of  the  House  itself,  for  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued,  in  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  Commercial  Policy  which  we  recom- 
mended. 

As  the  whole  of  that  system  has  been  so  vi- 
gorously attacked,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  excused,  if  I 
touch,  very  briefly,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament : — when,  in  furtherance  of 
that  system,  and  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
this  House,  I  brought  forward  measures  of  a  more 
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general  nature  than  the  Silk  Bill  of  the  preceding 
Session  ;  inasmuch  as  they  went  to  effect  an  im- 
portant, and  m  )re  extensive  change,  in  the  Colo- 
nial, as  well  as  in  the  Commercial  Policy  of  the 
country.  The  Colonial  part  of  the  subject  had  not, 
I  admit,  been  much  pressed  upon  His  Majesty's 
Government,  either  by  representations  in  this 
House,  or  in  discussion  out  of  doors.  But,  there 
are  occasions  on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  vigilant 
Government,  instead  of  waiting  for  such  pressure, 
to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  accommo- 
date their  policy  to  these  changes  in  the  world,  un- 
der the  continued  operation  of  which,  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  our  former  system  would  no  longer  be 
either  safe  or  expedient.  Upon  this  principle,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  vindicate  the  alterations,  great  as 
they  are,  in  the  policy  of  our  Colonial  Commerce, 
whenever  those  alterations  may  be  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  as,  hitherto,  they  have  not  been  attacked 
in  this  House,  and  as  they  received  the  special  ap- 
probation of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Taunton, 
I  shall  now  say  no  more  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  alterations  in  our  general 
commercial  system,  however  extensive  in  their  ap- 
plication, what  were  the  objects  which  they  em- 
braced ?  They  went  to  the  removal  of  useless  and 
inconvenient  restrictions,  to  the  doing  away  of 
prohibitions,  and  to  the  lowering  of  duties  so  exces- 
sive, as  to  be  in  fact  prohibitory  on  the  productions 
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of  other  countries — restrictions,  prohibitions,  and 
duties,  which,  without  benefit,  nay,  highly  mis- 
chievous to  ourselves,  have  produced  all  the  evil 
effects,  and  given  rise,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
to  the  retaliatory  efforts  of  foreign  Governments,  to 
put  down  the  commerce  of  this  country.  These 
were  some  of  the  bad  consequences  justly  attributed 
to  our  exclusive  system,  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton  and  the  merchants  of  London,  in 
the  speech  and  petition  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  astonish- 
ment, that  gentlemen  (I  am  now  speaking  of  per- 
sons out  of  doors) — who  must  be  better  informed — 
whose  sincerity  I  cannot  doubt — but  whose  judg- 
ment, in  this  respect,  seems  to  be  most  unaccount- 
ably perverted,  impute  all  the  prevailing  distress, 
as  well  as  the  derangement  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, which  preceded,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
produced  that  distress,  to  this  lowering  of  exces- 
sive duties,  and  removal  of  unnecessary  prohibi- 
tions. 

I  have  called  for  the  production  of  a  Paper, 
which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  which  will,  I 
hope,  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours,  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Honourable  Member — for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  what  have  been,  during  the  last 
year,  the  actual  Imports  of  most  of  the  principal 
articles,  the  duty  on  which  has  been  materially  re- 
duced.    From  this  document,  it  will  be  manifest. 
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that,  although  there  has  been  some  increase  of 
import  in  most  of  those  articles,  in  none  has  it  been 
carried  to  any  great  extent.  In  manufactured 
goods, — Cottons,  Woollens,  Linens,  &c.  the  in- 
creased import  of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  And  yet,  in  opposition  to  this 
decisive  evidence,  there  are  those,  I  understand, 
who  have  had  dealings  for  millions  in  foreign  loans, 
who,  to  facilitate  the  payments  of  those  loans, 
and  other  financial  operations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments— have  sent  million  after  million  of  our  gold 
coin,  drawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
Bank  of  Paris ;  and  who,  in  the  face  of  such  gigan- 
tic operations,  the  benefit  of  which  to  this  country 
(whatever  it  may  be  to  themselves)  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive — have  been  pleased  to  attribute  the  unfa- 
vourable state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  during  the 
last  summer  and  autumn,  to  the  commercial  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  preceding  session. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  where  the  duties  have 
been  lowered  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the 
result  has  hitherto  fully  borne  me  out  in  all  my 
anticipations.  In  the  six  months  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Coffee,  the  consumption  of  that  article  has  nearly 
doubled,  without  occasioning  any  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  Tea.  In  Wine,  the  duty  upon 
which,  we  were  told,  ought  not  to  have  been  re- 
duced, without  some  reciprocity  to  the  productions 
of  this  country;  the  consumption  has  also  increased 
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in  an  equal  degree.  And  thus  it  will  appear,  that 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  has  been  attained  by 
the  Government  from  diminished  burthens ;  thereby 
leaving  greater  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  to 
the  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  real  jet  of  the  Silk  question ; 
and  which — I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Honourable  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  present 
Motion — has  not  been,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
touched  upon  by  either  of  them. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Silk  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  can  be  easily  smuggled  ;  and,  that  it  is 
now  smuggled,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in 
spite  of  all  the  preventive  measures  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  adopted.  Now,  the  object  of 
the  British  manufacturer  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
shut  out  the  competition  of  his  foreign  rival.  If 
smuggling  could  be  prevented,  I  would  concede  to 
him,  that  prohibition  would  be  most  effectual  to 
this  object.  But,  if  it  cannot,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  prohibition,  over  a  protecting  duty  of  30 
per  cent.  ?  I  say,  of  30  per  cent.,  because,  I  never 
yet  conversed  with  a  single  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer, who  did  not  admit,  that  if  a  higher  protect- 
ing duty  were  imposed,  the  supply  of  foreign  silk 
goods  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
smuggler. 

The  question,  then,  looking  at  it  practically,  is 
this: — In  what  degree  is  prohibition  better,  as 
against  smuggling,  than  a  well-regulated  duty  ? — 
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by  which  I  mean,  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  the 
British  manufacturer,  without  being  so  high  as  to 
afford  a  premium  to  the  smuggler. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
feelings  of  mankind  are  more  likely  to  restrain 
them  from  committing  a  fraud,  than  from  violating 
a  Custom-house  prohibition.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
conceded  to  me,  that  many  honourable  persons, 
who  would  not,  for  any  temptation,  be  parties  to  a 
contrivance  to  evade  a  tax,  and  thereby  to  rob  the 
public  revenue,  would  feel  very  little  scruple  in 
wearing  an  article  that  is  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  the  introduction  of  which  is  not  in  opposition 
to  any  moral  duty. 

So  far,  then,  the  argument  in  support  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  a  prohibitory  law  is  the  best  check 
upon  smuggling,  makes  directly  the  other  way,  and 
is  in  favour  of  protecting  duties. 

But  the  great,  indeed  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  Prohibition,  in  preference  to  a  protecting 
duty,  is  this — that  after  the  forbidden  goods  have 
been  landed  in  this  country,  and  when  they  are  in 
the  possession  of  individuals,  even  for  their  own 
use  or  consumption,  you  may  follow  them  into 
private  dwellings,  nay,  into  the  very  pockets  of  the 
wnarers,  and  seize  them  upon  their  persons,  in  the 
Ring's  name,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  any  common 
informer. 

To  what  does  this  power  of  seizing  and  ex- 
amining all  who  may  be  suspected  of  possessing 
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prohibited  articles  amount  ?  Sir,  it  amounts  to 
this — that  if  any  man — no  matter  what  may  be 
his  rank,  be  he  the  humblest  peasant,  or  the  highest 
peer  in  the  realm — be  suspected  of  wearing,  or 
possessing,  a  silk  handkerchief  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, he  is  liable  to  have  it  taken  from  his  neck 
or  his  pocket,  and  to  have  his  house  ransacked, 
from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  in  quest  of  contraband 
articles.  If,  without  such  a  subsidiary  regulation 
as  this— a  regulation  which  encourages  the  worst 
passions,  engenders  the  most  appalling  perjury  and 
crime,  and  which  opens  so  wide  a  door  either  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  or  to  intimidation  and  personal 
violence — prohibition  cannot  be  sustained ;  then, 
Sir,  I  say,  in  preference  to  such  a  system,  let  us, 
in  God's  name,  have  a  well-regulated  duty. 
-  And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress 
for  one  moment,  to  ask,  how  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer — a  staunch  advocate  for  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  our  constitution — a  zealous  stickler  for 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people — a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  sanctity  of  an  Englishman's  private 
abode  ; — how  he  could  so  entirely  discipline  and 
subdue  his  warm  and  boasted  feelings  for  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Subject,  as  to  pour  forth  the  declama- 
tory harangue  which  we  have  heard  this  night 
from  the  Learned  Member  for  Lincoln,  in  favour 
of  this  system  of  prohibition  ? 

But,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  power  of  search 
and   seizure,    is    prohibition    an    effectual  remedy 


against  Smuggling  ?  I  have  lately  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  smuggled  silks, 
that  has  been  seized,  inland,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, during  the  last  ten  years  :  and  I  find,  that 
the  whole  does  not  exceed  £.5,000  a-year.  I  have 
endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods  actually  smuggled  into 
this  country.  Any  estimate  of  this  quantity  must 
be  very  vague ;  but,  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  value  of  such  goods  as  are  regularly 
entered  at  the  Custom-Houses  of  France,  for  exT 
portation  to  this  country,  is  from  £.100,000  to 
£.150,000  a-year;  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of 
the  far  greater  supply  which  is  poured  in,  through 
all  the  channels  of  smuggling,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  illicit  trade  carried  on,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
haberdasher's  shop,  in  the  smallest  village  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  prohibited  silks  are  not  sold ; 
and  that  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Coventry  has  men- 
tioned the  Silk  goods  from  India,  as  those  against 
which  any  thing  but  prohibition  would  prove  an 
unavailing  protection.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case,  than 
those  very  Silks  furnish  against  the  Honourable 
Member's  own  argument.  I  believe  it  is  univer- 
sally known,  that  a  large  quantity  of  Bandana 
handkerchiefs  are  sold,  every  year,  for  exportation, 
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by  the  East  India  Company.  But  does  any  gen- 
tleman suppose,  that  these  Bandanas  are  sent  to 
the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there? 
No  such  thing  !  They  are  sold  at  the  Company's 
Sales,  to  the  number  of  800,000  or  a  million  of 
handkerchiefs  each  year,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
shillings  each.  They  are  immediately  shipped  off 
for  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  or 
Guernsey — and,  from  thence,  they  nearly  all,  illi- 
citly, find  their  way  back  to  this  country. 

Mark,  then,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  system — 
this  system  so  lauded  by  the  Learned  Member  for 
Lincoln.  These  Bandanas,  which  had  previously 
been  sold,  for  exportation,  atjbur  shillings,  are  finally 
distributed,  in  retail,  to  the  people  of  England,  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  shillings  each ;  and  the 
result  of  their  prohibition  is  to  levy  upon  the  con- 
sumer a  tax,  and  to  give  to  those  who  live  by  the 
evasion  of  your  law,  a  bounty  of  four  shillings 
upon  each  handkerchief  sold  in  this  country. 

That  nearly  all  the  Bandanas  sold  for  exporta- 
tion are  re-imported  and  us£d  in  this  country,  is  a 
fact  not  denied,  even  by  those  who  are  now  most 
clamorous  for  prohibition.  In  a  printed  Letter 
from  a  manufacturer  of  Macclesfield  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  I  find  the  following  anecdote :  "  It 
is  the  custom,  in  the  parterres  of  the  theatres  in 
France,  to  secure  the  place,  by  tying  a  pocket 
handkerchief  on  the  seat.  I  had  the  curiosity,  at 
the  Theatre  Francois,  to  notice  the  appearance  of 
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them  ;  and,  out  of  twenty-five,  immediately  around 
me,  there  was  not  one  Silk  handkerchief."  I 
should  have  little  doubt,  if  a  similar  custom  pre- 
vailed in  the  pit  of  our  theatre,  that  this  accurate 
observer  would  find  most  of  the  seats  decorated 
with  handkerchiefs  of  prohibited  Silk.  Nay,  Sir, 
if  strangers  were,  at  this  moment,  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  gallery ;  and  every  Member  were 
called  upon  (of  course  in  secret  committee)  to  pro- 
duce his  handkerchief,  with  the  understanding, 
that  those  who  had  not  prohibited  handkerchiefs  in 
their  pockets  were  obliged  to  inform  against  those 
who  had — I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  infor- 
mers would  be  in  a  small  majority.  Upon  every 
information  laid  under  this  prohibitory  law,  the 
chances  are,  that  the  informer  and  the  constable 
have  Bandanas  round  their  necks,  and  that  the 
magistrate,  who  hears  the  charge,  has  one  in  his 
pocket ! 

Upon  the  motion  of  this  evening,  then,  we  have 
to  make  our  choice  between  a  moderate  protecting 
duty,  which  can  be  collected,  and  is  likely  to  be 
available ;  and  the  going  back  to  the  system  of 
Prohibition,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  productive 
of  such  mischievous  consequences. 

But,  since  the  repeal  of  the  old  Law,  a  further 
difficulty  has  occurred  in  respect  to  Prohibition. 
Two  years  ago,  when  a  piece  of  Silk  was  seized  as 
foreign,  the  British  manufacturer  could,  upon  in- 
specting it,  at  once  say,  "  I  know,  and  can  prove, 
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that  this  is  not  of  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom." 
If  asked,  "  What  is  your  proof?"  he  would  reply, 
"  The  superior  quality  and  workmanship  of  the 
article  :  it  is  quite  impossible,  that  any  thing  equal 
to  it  should  have  been  manufactured  in  England. 
It  wants  that  stamp  of  slovenliness  and  indifference 
to  improvement,  which  is  the  sure  characteristic  of 
all  Silk  goods  made  at  home."  This  is  a  very 
natural  answer  for  Monopoly  to  make  ;  but,  it 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  British  manufac- 
turer. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  excellence  of  fabric  was, 
at  that  time,  the  proof  that  the  article  was  not 
British,  why  is  it  not  so  still  ?  I  shall  give  the  best 
answer  to  this  question,  by  stating  what  has  re- 
cently occurred. 

Soon  after  the  alteration  of  our  Law,  an  exten- 
sive French  manufacturer  removed  from  Lyons  to 
this  country.  Fie  brought  with  him  his  looms  and 
his  patterns.  Under  his  management  and  superin- 
tendence, two  Establishments  were  formed,  one  in 
Spital-Fiekls,  the  other  at  Manchester.  At  both 
of  these  places  he  set  weavers  to  work ;  fully 
satisfied,  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  would  afford 
him  sufficient  protection.  His  improved  methods 
— with  sorrow  I  state  it —excited  the  jealousy,  and 
drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution,  of  the 
English  manufacturers.  They  charged  this  indus- 
trious foreigner,  boldly,  and  rashly,  and— as  in  the 
end  it  was  proved — most  unjustly,  with  carrying  on 
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his  trade  here,  merely  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the 
smuggling  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  In  their 
mortification  at  his  success,  they  even  went  the 
length  of  charging  my  Honourable  Friend,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  whole  Board  of 
Customs,  with  being  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and 
parties  to  this  nefarious  scheme  for  ruining  the 
Silk  trade  of  England.  This  accusation  was  not 
merely  insinuated  in  whispers  :  it  was  contained  in 
a  published  Report,  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and 
thus  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other. 

This  was  not  to  be  endured.  The  Treasury 
determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  They 
knew  that,  neither  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  nor 
at  the  Board  of  Customs,  could  any  countenance  or 
facility  have  been  given  to  Smuggling ;  but,  they 
thought  it  not  impossible,  that  this  French  house 
might  have  been  guilty  of  the  irregularities  im- 
puted to  them,  and  that  these  irregularities  might 
have  been  connived  at  by  some  of  the  inferior 
officers.  The  accusers,  therefore,  were  called  upon 
to  substantiate  their  charge,  and  were  distinctly 
told,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  directed  in  what- 
ever mode  they  might  point  out  as  most  effectual. 
They  said,  the  clearest  proof  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  Books  of  the  party  accused,  if  they 
could  be  got  at.  The  Books  could  not,  certainly, 
be  inspected  without  his  consent.  Did  he  hesitate 
on  this  point?     So  far  from  it,  that  his  immediate 
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reply  was, — "  You  are  welcome  to  inspect  all  the 
books  of  our  house ;  and,  that  there  may  be  no 
suspicion  of  garbling  or  concealment,  let  an  officer 
go  with  me  instanie?\  and  they  shall  all  be  brought 
here"  (to  the  Treasury)  "in  a  hackney  coach." 

This  was  accordingly  done.  His  books  were 
subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  Every  transac- 
tion connected  with  his  business  was  found  regular 
— the  names  of  the  weavers  employed  by  him,  the 
work  which  they  had  in  hand,  and  their  places  of 
residence,  were  all  duly  entered.  Taking  with 
them  a  plan  of  Spital-Fields,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  previous  notice  or  concert,  proper  persons 
went  round  to  the  particular  houses  which  these 
books  had  pointed  out ;  and,  in  every  instance, 
they  found  the  names  of  the  men  at  work,  and  the 
goods  upon  which  they  were  working,  to  correspond 
with  the  entries  in  the  books, 

All  this  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Customs.  But,  the  accusers  persevered  in 
their  charge.  They  insisted,  that  the  whole  was  a 
concerted  plot ;  and  that  many  pieces  of  Silk  in 
the  warehouse  of  this  foreigner,  which  he  asserted 
that  he  had  manufactured  here,  were,  in  truth,  the 
productions  of  France.  - 

The  Treasury,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  sift 
the  matter  still  farther ;  and  again,  it  was  left  to 
the  accusers  to  point  out  the  mode.  In  order  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry,  they  selected  from  their  own 
body,  the  person  whom  they  considered  the  most 
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skilled  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  detection 
of  such  articles  as  might  be  contraband.  And 
what,  towards  him,  was  the  conduct  of  the  party 
accused  ?  "  Go  to  my  warehouse,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  "  turn  over  all  my  goods ;  select  from 
among  them  whatever  pieces  you  please;  and,  on 
the  proof  of  their  being  of  English  or  of  French 
manufacture,  let  my  guilt  or  innocence  be  finally 
established." 

The  offer  was  accepted.     The  person  employed 
by  the    British  manufacturers   turned,   over   and 
over,  several  hundred  pieces  of  Silk  ;  and  at  length, 
after  the  whole  ordeal  was  passed,   the  Board  of 
Customs  made   known  the  result,  in    an   official 
Report  which  they  transmitted  to  the  Treasury. 
That  Report  I  hold  in  my  hand.     What  is  the 
substance  of  it?     Why,  that  thirty-seven  pieces 
had  been  selected  by  this  agent  of  the  accusers,  as 
being,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  French  manufacture. 
What  followed?     These  thirty-seven  pieces  were 
seized ;  and  the  Frenchman  was  put  upon  his  proof, 
that  they  were  made  in  this  country.    How  did  he 
prove  it?     By  producing,  one  after  another,  the 
very  men  by  whom  every  one  of  these  thirty-seven 
pieces   had  been  made;  who  proved,  upon  their 
oaths,  in  the  most  irrefragable  manner,  that  every 
inch  of  these  goods  had  been  woven  by  themselves 

Where  ?    Not  at  Lyons — not  in  France— but  in 

Spital-Fields  and  Manchester ! 

I  have  stated  these  facts  with  feelings,  I  own, 
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bordering  on  disgust.  I  cannot  but  think  it  humi- 
liating, if  not  discreditable,  to  my  countrymen,  that 
an  unprotected  foreigner  should  have  been  maligned 
and  persecuted,  instead  of  receiving  countenance 
and  encouragement,  for  having  transported  his 
capital  and  skill  to  this  country,  and  for  being  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  great  and  successful 
improvement  in  our  Silk  manufacture. 

But,  how  does  this  detail,  into  which  I  have 
entered,  bear  upon  the  present  argument?  It 
shows,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that,  if  you  continue 
to  seize  Silk  goods,  in  private  houses,  in  shops,  or 
upon  individuals,  you  have  now  lost  your  former 
test,  by  which  you  could  prove  them  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  The  most  expert  judge  of  such 
articles,  it  is  now  legally  proved,  cannot  discrimi- 
nate between  the  British  and  the  foreign  manufac- 
ture. Prohibition,  therefore,  has  lost  its  only  re- 
commendation ;  it  retains  no  advantage  over  a  well- 
regulated  duty. 

But,  appeals  have  been  made  to  our  compassion  ; 
and  our  feelings  have  been  alarmed  by  the  state- 
ment, that  above  500,000  individuals  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  Silk  trade,  and  that  ruin  must  in- 
evitably be  entailed  on  this  large  and  meritorious 
class  of  the  community,  if  the  old  law  be  not 
restored. 

Now,  supposing  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Silk  manufacture  to  amount  to  500,000, — 
their  wages,   I  assume,  cannot  be  less,  one  with 
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another,  than  10$.  a  week  for  each  person.  I  have 
been  told,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  number  are  children,  some  of  whom  do  not 
receive  more  than  1*.  6d.  a  week  ;  and,  for  this 
pittance,  the  hours  of  work  in  the  mills,  when  the 
trade  was  brisk,  I  have  been  assured,  were,  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night. 

If  this  be  so,  let  us  not  talk  of  the  difference  in 
the  expense  of  labour  between  this  country  and 
France.  Will  it  be  said,  that  a  French  child  can- 
not earn  in  the  Silk  manufactory,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  week ;  and  that,  without  working  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  ?  Certainly  not.  Supposing,  however, 
the  average  earnings  of  these  500,000  persons — 
(an  exaggerated  number,  I  am  convinced) — to  be 
ten  shillings  a-week,  thirteen  millions  of  money 
would  then  be  the  annual  amount  of  wages  alone 
in  this  manufacture.  To  this  are  to  be  added,  the 
interest  on  capital,  and  the  price  of  the  raw 
material :  so  that,  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  could 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling. This,  however,  I  consider  too  high  a  calcu- 
lation. The  Lords'  Report  estimates  the  whole 
amount  at  only  ten  millions ;  but,  allowing  for 
increased  consumption  since  1821,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  fairly  rated  at  twelve  or  fourteen  millions,  ex- 
clusive of  the  quantity  smuggled  in  from  the 
Continent. 

If,  then,   fourteen  millions   of  Silk   goods   are 
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about  the  annual   consumption  of  this  kingdom, 
what  would  happen,  if,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  the    Honourable  Member   for    Taunton,    the 
British  manufacture  should   be  annihilated  after 
next  July  ?     We  should  not,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
consume  a  less  quantity  of  Silk  goods :  the  only 
change  would  be,  that  we  should  have  them,  as  it 
is  alleged,  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  a  less  price. 
But,  all  the  goods  so  consumed  would,  in  this  sup- 
position, have  paid  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on 
their  importation  ;  and  the  produce  of  that  duty, 
consequently,  would  exceed  four  millions  sterling. 
This  large  sum  would  be  levied,  without,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  abridging  the  comfort  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  other  class  of  the  community.     It 
would  bring  with  it  no  increase  of  burthen  upon 
the  consumer  of  Silk  goods,  and  consequently  no 
diminution    of    his    means    of    consuming   other 
articles.     It    would    simply   be   the    premium    of 
monopoly  transferred  to  the  Exchequer ;  and  the 
capital  for  which  this  monopoly  was  created,  would 
be  set  free,  to  give  employment  to  other  branches 
of  industry. 

Such,  certainly,  would  be  the  ultimate  result,  if 
the  speculative  fears  of  the  Silk  Trade  should  be 
realised.  But,  of  such  an  issue,  I  am  persuaded, 
there  is  no  risk.  The  whole  consumption  of  Silk 
goods  in  France  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  in 
England.  Now,  supposing,  when  the  Bill  comes 
into  operation,  there  should  be  a  greatly  increased 
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demand  in  this  country  for  French  silks — this  new 
and  additional  demand  would  produce  a  corres- 
ponding advance  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  in  France.  To  a  certain 
extent,  there  may  be  such  a  demand,  especially  at 
the  first  opening  of  the  Trade  ;  but,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  attention  to  economy  which 
competition  excites,  with  our  improved  machinery, 
our  industry  and  ingenuity,  and  perhaps  with  the 
lowered  prices  of  labour  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence— a  protecting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  will 
be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  House  is  called  upon,  by  the  motion  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Coventry,  "  to  inquire." 
Has  it  never  inquired  before  ?  Has  the  House  of 
Lords  entered  into  no  investigation  of  the  subject  ? 
And,  did  not  that  investigation  take  place  at  a 
period,  when  taxation  and  prices  were  very  con- 
siderably higher  than  at  present  ?  The  country, 
too,  at  that  time,  was  labouring  under  much  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  Silk  manufacture  was  suffering  its 
full  share  of  the  existing  difficulties.  Was  that 
inquiry  loosely  conducted  ?  Certainly  not.  A 
noble  Marquess*  presided  over  the  labours  of  the 
Committee,  alike  distinguished  for  talent,  for  dili- 
gence, and  for  the  soundness  of  his  views,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  Commercial  Policy  of 
the  country.     It  was  the  opinion  of  that    Com- 

*  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowrie. 
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mittee,  after  taking  a  mass  of  evidence  on  oath, 
that  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  would  be  an 
adequate  protection,  instead  of  a  duty  of  double 
that  amount,  under  which  the  experiment  is  now 
to  be  made. 

I  have  stated,  too  much  at  length,  I  fear,  the 
grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  House 
ought  not  to  entertain  the  present  motion.     This 
statement,  I  feel,  must  have  appeared  unnecessary 
to  those  who  think  with  me  on  the  subject  of  our 
Commercial  Policy ;  and  I  dare  not  hope,  that  it 
has  made  much  impression  on  those  who  are  the 
declared  advocates    of  the  restrictive    system: — 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  school  of  political 
economy  as  the  Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member 
for  Staffordshire.     In  his   enmity  to  all  improve- 
ment,   he  told  us,    the  other  evening,    that    the 
ministers  of  the  present  day  were  only  fit  to  form 
a  Council  for  the  Island  of  Laputa.     Since  this 
intimation   of  the  Honourable  Baronet's   wish  to 
see  us  banished  to  that  island,  I  have  turned  in 
my  own  mind,  what  recommendation  I  could  take 
with  me  to  that  land  of  philosophers.    Not  a  Letter 
from  the   Honourable  Baronet,  I  can  assure  him  ; 
for  he  has  given  me  to  understand,  that  in  mind, 
at  least,  he  belongs  to  the  Brobdignagian  age  of 
this  country.     But,  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  that 
which  would  infallibly  make  my  fortune  at  La- 
puta;— I  will  tell  the  Honourable  Baronet  what 
it  is. 
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At  the  time  of  the  great  Bullion  controversy,  in 
1810-1811,  the  main  question  in  dispute  turned 
upon,  what  was  the  real  Standard  of  our  money  ? 
We  wild  Theorists  said,  as  our  simple  forefathers 
had  always  said  hefore  us,  that  the  standard  was, 
and  could  be,  nothing  else  than  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  gold  or  silver  in  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign, 
specified  in  the  indentures  of  the  Mint.     Had  this 
definition   been   admitted   by  the    practical   men, 
there  would  at  once  have  been  an  end  of  the  con- 
tested point — whether  our  then  Currency  was  or 
was  not  depreciated  ?   But,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  definition  was  denied  by  all  who   maintained 
the  negative  of  that  question.     More  than  a  hun- 
dred pamphlets  were  published  on  that  side,  con- 
taining as  many  different  definitions  of  the  standard. 
Fifteen  of  these  definitions,  most  in  vogue  at  the 
time,  I  have  since  retained,  as  a  curiosity  to  laugh 
at :  but  they  may  now,  perhaps,  be  turned  to  a 
more  valuable  purpose.     Of  that  number  I  only 
recollect  three  at  this  moment.     The  first  defined 
the  standard  to  be,  "  the  abstract  pound  sterling." 
This    had    great    success,    till    another    practical 
writer  proved,  that  the  standard  was  the  "  ideal 
unit."     These  two  practical  standards  were,  how- 
ever, finally  superseded  by  a  third,  of  which  the 
definition    was,    "  a   sense    of  value   in    currency 
(paper),  in  reference  to  commodities."     This  last 
standard  was  at  once   so  perfectly  tangible,  and 
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clearly  intelligible,  that  I  consider  it  as  the  parent 
of  the  famous  Resolution  of  this  House,  by  which 
the  question  was  to  be  finally  set  at  rest. 

Now,  if  I  should  take  with  me  to  Laputa,  this 
little,  but  invaluable  collection  of  Definitions,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  my  pretensions 
to  have  the  whole  monetary  system  of  that  island 
placed  under  my  direction — to  be  Master  of  the 
Mint — Governor  of  the  Bank — and  Superintend  ant 
of  all  the  Country  Banks — would  be  immediately 
and  generally  admitted.  It  is  true,  we  have  had 
no  authentic  account  of  the  progress  of  political 
science,  in  that  celebrated  island,  for  about  a  cen- 
tury past ;  but,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that 
it  can  have  been  so  rapid,  as  to  enable  their  greatest 
philosophers  to  challenge  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
Definitions,  on  the  score  of  abstraction,  metaphy- 
sics, and  absurdity  :  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  philo- 
sophers should  cabal  against  me,  the  practical  men 
could  not  fail  to  be  on  my  side. 

I  am  not  aware,  Sir,  that  I  have  omitted  to  no- 
tice any  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  important  changes  lately  made  by  Par- 
liament in  our  Commercial  System.  That  these 
changes  are  extensive,  as  well  as  important,  I  rea- 
dily admit.  Whether  they  will  work  ultimately, 
for  good,  or  for  evil,  it  becomes  not  fallible  man  to 
pronounce  an  over  peremptory  opinion.  That  the 
expectation  of  those  who  proposed  them,  was,  that 
they  would  work  for  good,  no  man  will  do  us  the 
injustice  to  deny.     That,  up  to  this  hour,  I  am  for- 
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tificd  in  that  expectation,  by  the  deductions  of  rea- 
son in  my  own  mind,  by  the  authority  of  all  who 
are  most  competent  to  form  a  dispassionate  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  by  the  beneficial  result  of  every 
thing  which  has  hitherto  been  done,  for  giving 
greater  freedom  to  Commerce  in  this  country,  and 
by  the  experience  of  the  opposite  effect  which 
vexatious  and  unnecessary  restraints  are  daily  pro- 
ducing in  other  countries — is  what  I  can  most  so- 
lemnly affirm. 

I  make  this  declaration,  I  can  assure  you,  Sir, 
in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  my- 
self, without  any  mixture  of  false  pride,  or  any  mis- 
taken feeling  of  obstinate  adherence  to  consistency. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  make  this  declaration,  in 
the  face  of  the  House,  and  of  the  world,  because,  of 
late,  I  have  been  assailed,  and  distressed,  I  will 
own,  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  casing 
upon  me  to  commune  with  my  conscience  and  my 
God,  and  to  say,  whether  I  am  under  no  visitations 
of  compunction  and  remorse,  at  having  thrown  so 
many  persons  out  of  bread,  in  the  trial  of  a  rash 
experiment,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  hollow  theory. 
Good  God  !  Sir,  that  man  must  have  a  heart  of 
stone,  who  can  witness  without  sympathy  and 
the  greatest  pain,  the  distress  which  now,  unfor- 
tunately, exists  in  most  of  our  other  great  ma- 
nufactures, as  well  as  in  that  of  Silk.  But,  whilst 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and 
feelings  of  a  man — I  have  also  a  duty  to  perform  as 
a  Minister.     If  immediate  relief  be,  in  a  great  de- 
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gree,  out  of  our  power,  it  the  more  becomes  us,  as 
the  guardians  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  civilised 
society,  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  calami- 
ties, and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence. — 
It  is  on  this  principle,  that  I  am  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  a  System  of  Currency,  which  leads  to  ruin- 
ous fluctuations  in  trade,  and  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities ;  which,  whether  in  excitement  or  depres- 
sion, is  alike  undermining  the  sober  habits,  and  the 
moral  feelings,  of  the  community  ;  which  confounds 
honest  industry  with  unprincipled  gambling :  which 
injures  the  poor  man  in  the  earnings  of  his  labour, 
and  takes  from  the  rich  man  all  security  in  his  pro- 
perty— a  System,  which  creates  delusive  hopes, 
only  to  terminate  in  aggravated  disappointments — 
of  which  every  succeeding  convulsion  must  add  to 
our  inability  to  bear  it — and  of  which  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  is,  to  drive  capital  and  industry  to 
other  countries ;  not  in  Europe  only,  but  even  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  growing  dread  of  instability 
here,  the  growing  assurance  of  increased  stability 
in  those  countries,  would  ultimately  produce  this 
transfer ;  and,  with  it,  the  further  transfer  of  the 
rank  and  power  which  England  has  hitherto  main- 
tained among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  House 
by  any  allusion  to  my  personal  feelings,  they  will,  I 
trust,  make  some  allowances  for  the  provocation 
which  I  have  received.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
which  I  can  properly  reply  to  the  unmanly  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  me  through  other  chan- 
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nels.  Such  appeals,  however  painful  to  receive, 
have  no  influence  on  my  conduct  ;  neither  can  they 
detract  from  the  sanguine  hope  which  I  entertain 
of  better  prospects  and  increased  happiness  for  my 
country.  I  hailed  with  great  delight,  the  other 
evening,  the  assurance  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  for  Knaresborough*,  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  our  present  difficulties  to  create  despondency  or 
alarm.  In  this  sentiment  I  most  entirely  concur. 
The  existing  pressure  may,  for  a  short  time,  bear 
heavily  upon  the  springs  of  our  prosperity ;  but  if 
we  pursue  a  temperate  course,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope,  for  our  future  pro- 
gress. With  confidence  I  cling  to  that  cheering 
hope  ;  and  without  looking  forward  to  a  long  life, 
I  trust  that  I  shall  witness  its  realization. 

Whether  in  a  public  station  or  in  retirement,  my 
greatest  happiness  will  be  to  feel  assured,  that  the 
power  and  resources  of  this  country  have  been  in- 
creased, by  those  measures  of  Commercial  Policy 
which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

That  such  will  be  their  ultimate  result,  is  my  firm 
and  conscientious  conviction  ;  and,  in  that  convic- 
tion, I  claim  for  those  measures  the  continued  sup- 
port of  this  House. 

[The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  which  were 
continued  for  some  minutes  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.] 

•  Mr.  Tierney- 
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Mr.  Secretary  CANNING  rose,  amidst  cries  of 
"  Question!"  but  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  House.  He  proceeded  nearly 
as  follows : — Sir,  after  the  direct  appeal  made  tq 
me  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Coventry ;  after 
the  appeal  also  made  to  me  by  another  Honourable 
Member,  I  do  feel  it  necessary,  before  the  debate 
closes,  to  state  to  the  House  fairly,  and  as  shortly 
as  I  can,  the  views  and  opinions  which  I  entertain 
upon  the  present  question.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  believe  that  I  cannot  feel 
disposed  to  enter  at  large  into  a  subject  which  has 
been  already  so  fully  discussed,  and  has,  I  may 
say,  been  disposed  of  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  House  and  the  country;  to  the  satisfaction, 
at  least,  of  those  who  had  before  approved  of  the 
principles  on  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
acted,  and  to  the  conviction  of  others,  who,  doubt- 
ing the  soundness  of  those  principles,  found  their 
doubts  set  at  rest  by  the  powerful  and  unanswer- 
able speech  of  my  Right  Hon.  Friend.  As,  I  say, 
the  House,  on  the  one  hand,  will  not  suspect  me 
of  having  the  bad  taste,  after  his  luminous  ex- 
position, to  intrude  on  their  time,  by  discussing 
the  whole  of  this  vast  subject ; — on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  feel  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty 
by  the  House,  by  the  country,  or  by  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  if,  leaving  to  him  the  whole  weight 
of  the  debate,  I  omitted  to  claim  for  myself  a  full 
participation  in  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
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introduction  of  those  measures  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully explained  and  defended.     (Cheers.)     It  is 
for  this  purpose,  then,  that  I  now  present  myself  to 
the  House ;  and  I  do  so  because  I  have  witnessed 
for  the  last  six  months, — I  might,  perhaps,    say? 
during  a  longer  period,  but  principally  for  the  last 
six  months, — the  diligent,  the  systematic  attacks 
made  upon  the  plans  and  measures,  as  well  as  upon 
the  public   character,   of  my   Right  Honourable 
Friend;    attacks   made,   no  doubt,  with  the  che*- 
rished  hope  that  they  would  prove  injurious  to  his 
fame,   and   subversive   of  the  sound    commercial 
principles  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
exerted  himself  to  introduce  and  establish.  (Cheers.) 
I  agree  with  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has  spoken 
to-night  for  the  first  time,  and  spoken  in  a  manner 
which  gives   promise  of  the   ability   with  which 
he  will  hereafter  fill  the  station  to  which  he  has 
been  called ;  I  agree  with  him,  that  if  there  were 
any  prospect  that,  by  consenting  to  go  into  the 
Committee  for   which   the  Hon.  Gentleman  has 
moved,  any  thing  could  be  done  to  soothe  the  feel- 
ings, or  to  relieve  the  distress,  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  the  Committee  has  been  required — or  if  it 
were  merely  a  neutral  measure — a  measure  in  which 
Parliament   might    innocently   indulge   the   peti- 
tioners— or  one  calculated,  perhaps,  to  give  satis- 
faction to  a  few,  though  without  benefit  to  any, — 
I  would  even  now  forego  my  opposition  to  it.     But 
it  is  because  I  feel  that  we  shall  practise  a  delusion 
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upon  the  petitioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests 
of  the  country,  if  we  were  to  hold  out  a  hope,  an  ex- 
pectation, of  altering — nay,  even  if  we  were  to  utter 
a  doubt  of  our  determination  to  persevere  in  that 
course,  which,  after  the  most  serious  deliberation, 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  resolved  to  pursue. 
What,  I  will  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  our  going 
into  the  proposed  Committee  ?  The  question,  let 
it  be  beaten  out  into  as  many  shapes  as  you  please, 
is  simply  this : — would  a  prohibition  of  foreign  silks 
protect  our  trade  as  well  as  a  moderate  duty,  such 
as  that  proposed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  ? 
I  will  not  fatigue  the  House  by  an  unnecessary 
repetition  of  the  arguments  which  have  proved  the 
negative  of  this  proposition  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is 
clear  that  a  law  of  prohibition  would  fail  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  while  it  would  re-introduce 
in  our  system  those  vicious  principles  which  we 
have  found  such  difficulty  in  expelling  from  it. 
The  evil  which  we  have  put  down  would  re-appear, 
and,  like  a  noisome  weed,  rapidly  increase  in 
growth,  till  it  overspreads  the  whole  soil  of  our 
commercial  industry.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  Sir,  this 
is  not  the  point  upon  which  I  felt  myself  most 
immediately  called  upon  to  answer  the  appeal  of 
Honourable  Members — this  is  not  the  point  upon 
which  I  feel  called  upon  by  my  public  duty  to 
express  my  sentiments.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
Sir,  that,  under  cover  of  the  measure  which  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ellice)  has 
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thought  proper  to  bring  forward;  and  that  he 
has  brought  it  forward  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  and  with  the  view  solely  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  whose  cause  he  advocated,  the  House 
must  feel  convinced  (hear,  hear) ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that, under  cover  of  that  motion,  an  opportu- 
nity has  been  taken,  not  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber, but  by  others,  to  attack  the  commercial  regula- 
tions now  in  progress ;  measures  more  seriously 
deliberated  upon,  and  introduced  with  the  more 
universal  consent  of  all  those  whose  judgments 
were  likely  to  be  best  enlightened  on  such  matters, 
than  any  other  acts  of  our  public  policy  within  my 
recollection.  (Cheers.)  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  motion  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  advisable  to  adopt  a  sound  and  settled  system 
of  commercial  policy.  But  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion  (Mr.  J. 
Williams),  addressed  you  with  a  very  different 
feeling,  and  in  a  very  different  spirit.  That 
Honourable  and  Learned  Member,  departing  from 
those  professional  topics,  in  descanting  upon  which 
he  had  so  often  arrested  the  attention  of  the  House, 
disported  himself  upon  this,  to  him  novel  subject, 
certainly  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  novice,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  evinced  a  total 
incapability  of  using  his  weapons,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  his  more  practised  exhibitions.  (Cheers.) 
The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  not 
disdained  to  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  course  of  his 
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address,  all  the  vulgar  topics  of  ribald  invective 
with  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  been 
assailed  elsewhere;  and  in  the  spirit  of  these 
attacks,  has  attributed  to  him  feelings  unknown 
to  his  heart,  and  sentiments  utterly  alien  from  his 
nature.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  why,  I  ask,  has  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  been  subjected  to  these 
attacks  ?  Because,  Sir,  with  an  industry  and  intel- 
ligence never  exceeded,  and  rarely  equalled,  he  has 
devoted  his  daily  labour  and  his  nightly  toil  to  the 
improvement  of  the  commercial  system  of  his 
country.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  when  this  attack  was 
made,  the  House  felt,  as  one  man,  the  injustice 
done  to  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  (cheers) ;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  gratifying  acknowledgment  by 
this  House,  of  his  splendid  exertions,  he  wished  for 
another  gratification,  he  had  it  in  the  universal 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  attempt  so  wantonly 
made  to  lower  him  and  his  measures  in  the  public 
opinion.  (Cheers.)  And  then,  forsooth,  came  the 
assertion,  that  nothing  personal  was  meant. — 
Nothing  personal,  Sir !  Did  we  not  hear  mention 
made  of  hard-hearted  metaphysics,  and  of  the 
malignity  of  the  devil  f  Nothing  personal ! — cer- 
tainly nothing  personal  to  the  devil  (laughter), 
who,  by  the  way,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence, 
is,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  city  (Lincoln)  which  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  represents.     (Much  laughter.) 
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But  could  any  one  fail  to  understand,  that  the 
fiend -like  malignity,  the  coldness  of  heart,  the 
apathy  of  feeling,  that  all  these  abstract  qualities, 
which  the  Learned  Gentleman  had  described  as 
distinguishing  features  of  those  who  indulged  in  ab- 
stract speculations,  were  intended  by  the  Learned 
Gentleman  to  be  embodied  in  the  person  of  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend ;  qualities  especially 
calculated  to  render  a  man  contemptible  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties,  and  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  whose  benefit 
those  duties  are  discharged?  (Hear.)  These 
topics,  Sir,  are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  unjust. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
application  of  philosophy — (for  I  will  use  that 
odious  word) — why  was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  to 
apply  the  refinement  of  philosophy  to  the  affairs 
of  common  life,  indicates  obduracy  of  feeling  or 
obtuseness  of  sensibility  ?  We  must  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  men  on  abstract  principles,  modified, 
however,  of  course  according  to  times  and  circum- 
stances. Is  not  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  which 
now  animate  those  who  persecute  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  the  same  which,  in  former 
times,  stirred  up  persecution  against  the  best 
benefactors  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  doc- 
trine and  spirit  which  embittered  the  life  of 
Turgot  ?  (Cheers.)  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit 
such  as  this,  which  consigned  Galileo  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  ?    (Cheers.)    Is  it  not  a 
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doctrine  and  a  spirit,  such  as  these,  which  have, 
at  all  times,  been  at  work  to  stay  public  advance- 
ment, and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization  ? 
(Cheers.)  A  doctrine  and  a  spirit  actuating  little 
minds,  who,  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
from  which  alone  extended  views  of  human  na- 
ture can  be  taken,  console  and  revenge  themselves 
by  calumniating  and  misrepresenting  those  who 
have  toiled  to  those  heights,  for  the  advantage  of 
mankind.     (Cheers.) 

Sir,  I  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction 
in  the  country,  (a  cry  of  "  No,  No !"  from  the 
opposite  Benches) — I  mean  not  a  political  faction, 
I  should,  perhaps,  rather  have  said  a  sect,  small 
in  numbers,  and  powerless  in  might,  who  think 
that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retro^ 
gradations  towards  Jacobinism.  (Cheers.)  These 
persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  under  no  possible 
circumstances,  can  an  honest  man  endeavour  to 
keep  his  country  upon  a  line  with  the  progress  of 
political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  its  course  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such  an 
attempt  is  branded  as  an  indication  of  mischievous 
intentions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British 
Statesman,  in  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs, 
to  hold  a  middle  course  between  extremes ;  avoid- 
ing alike    extravagancies    of    despotism,   or   the 
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licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom — reconciling 
power  with  liberty :  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill- 
advised  experiments,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and 
unsubstantial  theories ;  but,  not  rejecting,  never- 
theless, the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome 
knowledge  to  practical  affairs,  and  pressing,  with 
sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service  of  his  country, 
any  generous  and  liberal  principles  whose  excess, 
indeed,  may  be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation 
is  in  truth.  (Loud  cheering.)  This,  Sir,  in  my 
mind,  is  the  true  conduct  of  a  British  Statesman  ; 
but  they  who  resist  indiscriminately  all  improve- 
ment as  innovation,  may  find  themselves  com- 
pelled at  last  to  submit  to  innovations,  although 
they  are  not  improvements.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of 
"  hear,  hear !") 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  been  actuated 
by  the  spirit  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
Convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  measure  which  he  has  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  our  commercial  system, 
he  has  persuaded  the  House  to  legislate  in  that 
sense  ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  that  legislation,  I  anti- 
cipate increasing  prosperity  and  growing  strength 
to  the  country.     (Cheers.) 

Two  objections  have  been  stated  to  the  course 
which  His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  pursuing  under 
the  guidance  of  my  JRight  Honourable  Friend: 
we  are  charged  with  having  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  having  borrowed  a  leaf 
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from  the  book  of  Whig  Policy.  If  the  latter  accu- 
sation refers  to  the  useful  and  honourable  support 
which  we  have  received  on  questions  of  commerce 
from  some  of  those  who  are  habitually  our  anta- 
gonists in  politics,  I  have  only  to  admit  the  fact, 
and  to  declare  the  satisfaction  which  I  derive 
from  it.  God  forbid,  Sir,  that  I  should  withhold 
due  praise  from  those  who,  forgetting  political 
animosities  and  the  vulgar  divisions  of  party,  have 
concurred  with  us  in  attempting  to  do  public 
good. 

But  if  it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  commercial 
policy  which  we  recommend  to  the  country  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  history 
proves  that  proposition  to  be  untrue;  I  mean 
neither  praise  nor  blame  of  Whig  or  Tory  in 
adverting  to  matters  which  passed  long  before  the 
political  existence  of  the  present  generation ;  but, 
historically  speaking,  I  must  say,  that  freedom  of 
commerce  has,  in  former  times,  been  the  doctrine 
rather  of  Tories  than  of  Whigs.  If  I  look  back, 
for  instance,  to  the  transactions  between  this  coun- 
try and  France,  the  only  commercial  Treaty  which 
I  can  find,  beside  that  which  was  signed  by  me 
and  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  but  the  other  day, 
since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  is  the  Convention  of 
1786.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  respect  to  the  Treaty, 
the  House  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  now  going 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
— But,  by  whom  was  the   Convention  of  1786 
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proposed  and  supported  ?  —  by  Mr.  Pitt.  By 
whom  was  it  opposed  ? — by  Mr.  Fox.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  will  not  go  into  the  arguments  which 
might  be  used  on  either  side.  I  enter  not  into  the 
question,  who  was  right  or  wrong.  I  mention  the 
circumstance  only  to  show  how  easily  facts  are 
perverted  for  particular  purposes  of  vituperation. 
It  is  an  old  adage,  that  when  a  man  wishes  to  beat 
a  dog  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  stick ;  but 
the  stick,  in  the  present  instance,  has  been  unfor- 
tunately chosen. 

Equally  false  are  the  grounds  of  the  charge 
brought  against  us  of  having  deviated  from  the 
principles  of  our  great  master.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  I 
deny  that  ■  we  have  departed  from  the  general 
principles  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no 
man,  who  has  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  can 
have  failed  to  discover  in  the  arguments  of  our 
opponents,  upon  this  occasion,  a  secret  wish  tq 
renew  the  Bank  restriction ;  and  it  is  upon  that 
point,  and  with  respect  to  measures  leading  in  our 
apprehension  to  that  point,  that  we  are  accused, 
and  not  unjustly,  in  differing  from  those  who 
accuse  us.  We  are  charged  with  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  because  we  declared 
our  determination  not  to  renew  an  expedient  which, 
though  it  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  times,  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  dragged  into  a  precedent.  It  never  surely 
can  be  quoted  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  deliberate 
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policy ;  and  it  was  an  Act,  be  it  remembered,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  live  to  witness  those  conse- 
quences which  effectually  deter  his  successors  from 
the  repetition  of  it.  But  it  is  singular  to  remark 
how  ready  some  people  are  to  admire  in  a  great 
man,  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  of  his  con- 
duct. Such  perverse  worship  is  like  the  ido- 
latry of  barbarous  nations,  who  can  see  the  noon- 
day splendour  of  the  sun  without  emotion ;  but 
who,  when  he  is  in  eclipse,  come  forward  with 
hymns  and  cymbals  to  adore  him.  Thus,  there 
are  those  who  venerate  Mr.  Pitt  less  in  the 
brightness  of  his  meridian  glory,  than  under  his 
partial  obscurations,  and  who  gaze  on  him  with  the 
fondest  admiration  when  he  has  accidentally  ceased 
to  shine.  (Loud  cheering.)  My  admiration  "  on 
this  side  only  of  idolatry"  of  that  great  man,  is 
called  forth  by  the  glorious  course  which  he  ran,  and 
for  the  illumination  which  he  shed  over  his  country. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  most  zealous 
worshipper  to  adopt  even  the  accidental  faults  of  the 
illustrious  model  whom  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
imitate.  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of  fealty  to  him 
to  adopt,  without  necessity,  measures  which  neces- 
sity alone  forced  upon  him.  Treading,  with  unequal 
pace,  in  his  steps,  I  do  not  think  it  our  duty  to 
select,  by  preference,  those  footmarks  in  which, 
for  a  moment,  and  from  the  slipperiness  of 
the  times,  he  may  have  trodden  awry.  (Loud 
cheering.) 
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If,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House, 
that  with  my  whole  soul  I  adopt,  with  my  whole 
strength  I  will  endeavour  to  maintain,  the  measures 
of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  I  have  said 
enough ;  and  I  will  not  detain  them  by  going  into 
the  details  of  a  question,  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
perfect  master,  and  of  which  he  has  made  the 
House  equally  master  with  himself.  But  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  let  this  debate  go  by  with- 
out declaring  that  I  will  readily  take  my  share 
of  responsibility  for  his  measure,  leaving  to  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  full  and  undivided 
glory. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  sat  down 
amid  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
For  the  Motion,  Ayes     -     -       40 

Noes     -     -     222 

Majority  in  favour  of  Ministers     -     182 
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SPEECH, 


A  Petition  from  the  Ship  Owners  of  North  Shields 
having  been  presented  to  the  House,  on  the  27  th  of  April, 
complaining  of  the  Alterations  recently  made  in  the 
Navigation  Laws,  Mr.  Huskisson  took  occasion  to  give 
notice,  that  he  would,  on  an  early  day,  enter  into  an 
Exposition  of  the  present  State  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
May, 

Mr.  HUSKISSON  rose,  and  spoke,  in  substance,  as 
follows : — 

Sir ; — Jn  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
the  honourable  member  for  Grampound*  frequently 
took  occasion  to  indulge  himself  in  certain  oracular 
denunciations,  foreboding  the  ruin  of  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  the  commercial  and  foreign  Policy  of 
the  Government.  At  that  period,  the  Commerce  of  the 
Country,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  at  least  sufficiently 
active,  and  the  demand  for  mercantile  Shipping  greater, 
perhaps,  than  had  ever  before  occurred.  Whether  from 
these  circumstances,  or  from  the  solemn  tone  of  mystery 
in  which  the  honourable  member's  denunciations  were 
delivered,  they  did  not,  at  the  time,  make  any  consider- 
able  impression,  either  in  this  House,  or  out  of  doors. 

Recently,  however,  a  variety  of  Petitions  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  from  persons  connected  with 
the  port  of  London,  and  with  several  other  commercial 
towns,  expressing  their  apprehensions,  that  the  Ship- 
ping Interest  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  that  the 
*  Mr.  Robertson. 
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foundations  of  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
country  are,  in  consequence,  likely  to  be  under- 
mined. When  such  impressions  have  been  created  in 
quarters,  where  the  authority  of  the  Petitioners,  so 
far  as  their  observations  go,  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
consideration,  I  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  requisite, 
for  claiming  the  attention  of  the  House — or  at  least  of 
that  portion  of  it,  who  are  now  present — to  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  maritime  power  and  great- 
ness of  the  country.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  reluctance 
which  honourable  gentlemen  must  feel  to  a  statement, 
from  its  nature,  necessarily  dry  and  tedious;  but,  I  am 
also  aware,  that  the  matter  involved  in  it  is  of  too  much 
importance  not  to  demand  the  deepest  attention  ;  for,  if 
the  fears  expressed  in  the  petitions  on  the  table  of  the 
House  be  well-founded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  the  sooner  an  inquiry  takes  place  the  better. 

The  House,  Sir,  is  aware,  that  our  Navigation  Laws 
have  a  two-fold  object.  First,  to  create  and  maintain 
in  this  country  a  great  commercial  Marine;  and  second- 
ly,— (an  object  not  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  states- 
men)— to  prevent  any  one  other  nation  from  engrossing 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  Navigation  of  the  rest  of  the 
World. 

Acting  upon  this  System,  the  general  rule  of  our 
policy  has  been  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  right 
of  importing  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  into 
this  country,  either  to  Ships  of  the  producing  country, 
or  to  British  Ships. 

There  certainly  have  been  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  but  it  is  the  broad  principle  upon  which  the  Navi- 
gation System  of  this  country  was  founded ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  motives  for  adopting  that  system  were, 
first,  that  such  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign 
countries  as  does  not  devolve  to  British  shipping  should  be 
divided,    as   equally  as    possible,    amongst    the    other 


maritime  states,  and  not  engrossed  by  any  one  of  them 
in  particular ;  and  secondly,  that  countries  entertain- 
ing relations  of  commerce  with  this  country,  and  not 
possessing  Shipping  of  their  own,  should  export  their 
produce  to  England  in  British  Ships  only,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  vessels  of  any  third  power. 

But,  when  I  state  that  the  first  object  of  our  Na- 
vigation System  was  to  create  and  uphold  a  great  com- 
mercial marine,  I  think  I  may  add,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  that  object  could  not  have  been 
effected  solely  by  regulations,  restrictions,  or  prohi- 
bitions, however  judiciously  devised.  The  only  true 
and  durable  foundation  of  a  large  commercial  marine 
is  to  be  laid  in  the  means  of  affording  to  it  beneficial 
employment.  Without  such  employment — without,  in 
short,  extensive  commerce,  and  great  capital,  to  sustain 
and  invigorate  that  commerce — no  laws,  merely  pro- 
tective, will  avail.  Whatever,  therefore,  contributes 
to  extend  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  must, 
incidentally, — I  may  almost  say  directly_, — contribute 
also  to  improve  and  extend  its  navigation.  These  two 
great  elements  of  our  power  and  wealth  are,  of  neces- 
sity, closely  and  intimately  connected.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  their  interests  are  always  identified.  I 
know  they  are  not  so.  I  know  full  well,  that  every 
thing  which  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  commerce  is 
more  or  less  disadvantageous  to  the  capitals  which  are 
employed  in  it.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  as  consistent  with 
this  general  principle,  that  the  regulationsjof  our  Na- 
vigation System,  however  salutary  they  may  be,  must, 
more  or  less,  act  as  a  restraint  on  that  freedom  of  com- 
mercial pursuit,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  open  to 
those  who  have  capital  to  employ.  I  am,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  that  those  regulations  are 
founded  on  the  first  and  paramount  law  of  every  State, — 
the  highest  ground  of  political  necessity, — the  necessity 
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of  providing  for  our  own  safety  and  defence; — the  neces- 
sity of  being  prepared  to  afford  security  to  our  numerous 
colonial  possessions  scattered  throughout  all  the  seas  of 
the  world; — the  necessity  of  protecting  the  different 
branches  of  our  widely  spread  commerce,  against  all 
the  risks  attendant  on  a  state  of  war ; — and,  lastly,  the 
necessity  of  preserving  our  ascendancy  on  the  ocean, 
and  thereby  sustaining  the  high  station  in  the  rank  of 
nations,  which  that  ascendancy,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  has  given  to  this  country. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man 
can  possibly  be,  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  State  neces- 
sity ; — and  that,  whenever  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
navigation  cannot  be  reconciled,  the  feeling  which 
ought  to  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  should  be, — (I,  Sir, 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  my  feeling) — that 
the  interests  of  Commerce,  in  all  such  instances,  ought 
to  give  way,  and  those  of  Navigation  to  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

I  trust  that  I  have,  in  this  brief  statement,  now 
placed  myself  fairly  before  the  House.  And,  if  the  mea- 
sures, recently  adopted  by  His  Majesty's  Government, 
have  laid  this  country  open  to  the  danger,  with  which, 
according  to  some,  it  is  threatened,  certainly  I  have  im- 
posed on  myself  no  light  task,  in  attempting  to  vindicate 
and  defend  those  measures. 

I  begin  with  laying  it  down  as  a  general  position,  that, 
in  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  Ship  Owner,  we  ought 
not  to  cramp  Commerce  beyond  the  degree  which  State 
necessity  requires  for  the  protection  of  our  Navigation. 
I  say  that,  apart  from  the  considerations  upon  which 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  founded,  we  are  bound  not  to 
depress  one  branch  of  industry,  in  order  to  give  undue 
encouragement  to  another. 

The  questions,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  consider 
are  these — 


First ;  whether  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  the  system  of  our  Navigation  Laws  have,  or  have  not, 
exposed  the  great  public  interests,  for  the  support  of 
which  that  system  was  established,  to  jeopardy  and 
hazard  ? 

Secondly ;  whether  those  alterations  are  such  as  to 
have  placed  any  particular  branches  of  the  Shipping 
interest  of  the  country  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  specific  consideration  ? 

Thirdly  ;  whether,  in  the  alterations  which  have  been 
adopted,  His  Majesty's  Government  have  been  actuated 
by  a  mere  gratuitous  desire  to  make  experiments,  and  to 
try  the  effect  of  innovation ;  or  whether  those  altera- 
tions, even  if  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  par- 
ticular interests,  were  not  called  for  by  circumstances, 
in  order  to  obviate  greater  inconvenience,  which  might 
have  arisen  to  the  general  interest,  if  we  had  rigidly  per- 
sisted in  the  course  which  we  formerly  pursued  ? 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  join  issue  with  those  who  call  in 
question  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  shortly  to 
recall  to  their  recollection  the  principal  outlines  of  that 
system ; — a  course  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark 
more  distinctly  the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  it. 

The  Great  Charter  of  the  Navigation  System  of  this 

country  is  the  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  different  modes  which  that  Act  provided  for  the 

encouragement  of  Shipping,  may  be  arranged  under  the 

Jive  following  heads  : — 

First,  the  Fisheries.  The  ocean  is  a  common  field, 
alike  open  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Its  pro- 
ductions belong  to  no  particular  nation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, our  interest  to  take  care  that  so  much  of  those 
productions  as  might  be  wanted  for  the  consumption  of 
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Great  Britain,  should  be  exclusively  procured  by  British 
industry,  and  imported  in  British  ships.  This  is  so 
simple  and  reasonable  a  rule,  that,  in  this  part  of  our 
Navigation  System,  no  alteration  whatever  has  been 
made ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  will  ever  be  contem- 
plated. 

The  second  object  which  the  Navigation  Laws  had  in 
view  was  to  give,  to  the  Shipping  of  this  country,  em- 
ployment in  what  is  called  the  Coasting  Trade.  When 
those  laws  were  first  passed,  that  trade  was  confined  to 
England  only,  but,  since  we  have  become  legislatively 
united  with  Scotland  and  with  Ireland,  it  has  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  British  Islands.  In  this  important 
part  of  our  policy  also  there  appears  to  be  no  motive 
for  alteration.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a 
single  observation.  The  law,  in  this  respect,  remains 
unchanged,  and  will  remain  unchanged,  so  long  as  we 
have  a  desire  to  maintain  a  great  commercial  marine. 

The  third  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  the 
European  Trade.  The  rule  laid  down,  with  regard  to 
that  trade,  was — that  the  Ships  of  the  other  States 
of  Europe  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring,  from  any  port 
in  Europe,  any  article  of  European  production,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  articles,  since  known  in  trade  by 
the  name  of  the  "  enumerated  articles."  They  amount 
in  number  to  twenty-eight,  and  include  those  com- 
modities which,  being  of  the  most  bulky  nature,  em- 
ploy the  greatest  quantity  of  shipping.  With  respect 
to  these  "  enumerated  articles,"  the  exception  was  this 
— that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  our  ports  in  any 
other  than  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  produced,  proceeding  directly  from 
such  country  to  this.  This  was  the  general  state  of  the 
law,  in  respect  to  European  Commerce,  from  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second, 
down  to  a  recent  period.     Its  provisions,  however,  were 


more  rigorous  and  exclusive  towards  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  regulations  of  that  period  were  not 
framed  merely  for  the  preservation  and  encouragement 
of  our  own  commerce,  but  also  to  weaken  the  powerful 
marine  of  Holland.  Guided  by  this  policy,  our  ancestors 
applied  more  severe  measures  towards  the  Dutch,  than 
they  thought  necessary  towards  any  other  nation.  In 
this  spirit  it  was  that  they  prohibited  the  importation, 
generally,  of  the  productions  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  from  Holland ;  instead  of  confining  that  pro- 
hibition to  the  twenty-eight  enumerated  articles. 

The  fourth  object  of  our  Navigation  System  was  to 
regulate  our  Commerce  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  rule  of  law  on  this  head  was,  that  no  article,  the 
produce  of  either  of  those  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  an  English  port, 
except  in  a  British  ship. 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  System  of  our  Navi- 
gation Laws  related  to  our  Colonies.  The  principle  on 
which  we  acted  towards  those  Colonies  was  strictly  to 
confine  them,  in  all  matters  of  Trade,  to  an  intercourse 
with  the  Mother  Country.  They  wTere  not  allowed 
to  dispose  of  any  of  their  produce,  otherwise  than  by 
sending  it  in  British  vessels  to  this  country.  They 
were  equally  restricted  from  receiving  any  articles 
necessary  for  their  consumption,  except  from  this 
country,  and  in  British  bottoms. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  main 
points  of  encouragement  to  the  Shipping  Interest  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  repression  of  the  Shipping  of  other 
States,  aimed  at  by  our  Navigation  Laws,  as  those  laws 
existed  from  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to 
the  year  1783.  In  mentioning  this  latter  period,  I  ad- 
vert to  it  now  as  the  commencement  of  that  mighty 
change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  then  laid  in  the  progress,  and  unfortunate  issue, 
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of  the  American  war.  But,  before  I  state  what  that 
change  lias  been,  so  far  as  relates  to  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  permitted  briefly  to 
notice  some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  prepared 
the  way  for  this  calamitous  contest : — the  result  of  which, 
as  I  shall  shew  presently,  rendered  the  revision  of  our 
Navigation  System  a  matter  no  longer  of  choice  but  of 
necessity; — a  result,  which,  in  its  consequences,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  has  dragged  after  it  nearly  the  whole 
Colonial  System  of  the  Old  World. 

Sir,  the  war  which  began  in  the  year  1756,  commonly 
called  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was,  strictly  speaking,  so 
far  as  relates  to  this  country  and  to  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Spain,  a  war  for  colonial  privi- 
leges, colonial  claims,  and  colonial  ascendancy.  In  the 
course  of  that  war,  British  skill  and  British  valour 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  country  Quebec  and  the 
Havannah.  By  the  capture  of  these  fortresses,  Great 
Britain  became  mistress  of  the  colonial  destinies  of  the 
Western  world.  What  use  we  made  of  our  successes 
in  that  quarter,  I  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire. 

But  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  be  closely  examined, 
we  shall  find,  that  many  of  the  causes  which,  ten  years 
afterwards,  led  to  the  unfortunate  rupture  with  our  then 
colonies,  now  the  United  States  of  America,  may  be 
traced  to  our  unseasonable  attempts  to  enforce,  in  their 
most  rigid  and  exclusive  application,  our  Colonial  and 
Navigation  System.  Every  complaint,  every  petition, 
every  remonstrance,  against  the  oppressive  tendency, and 
vexatious  consequences,  of  that  system,  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England, — every  temperate  effort 
made  by  them  to  obtain  some  slight  relaxation  of  the 
trammels  that  shackled  their  disposition  to  engage  in 
commercial  enter  prize, — were  only  met,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  by  a  constant  succession  of  new 
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laws,  enforcing  still  more  restrictive  regulations,  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  still  more  vexatious  interference.  One 
instance  of  the  character  of  that  legislation  will  be 
sufficient;  and  I  give  it,  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the 
commercial  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  ourCouneils,  in 
reference  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  Ireland. 

A  ship  from  our  American  possessions,  laden  with 
their  produce,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  cargo  was  landed, 
and  the  ship  repaired,  in  that  country.  No  such  thing. 
The  law  compelled  the  owners  to  send  another  English 
ship  from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away 
the  cargo  : — a  cargo  which,  not  improbably,  might  then 
be  wanted  in  the  Irish  market,  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
destined  to  be  ultimately  consumed  there,  after  having 
been  trans-shipped  in  a  port  of  that  country,  landed  in 
an  English  port,  and  again  re-shipped  to  Ireland. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  real  grievances  under  which 
our  American  colonies  laboured.  Such  a  state  of  law 
could  not  fail  to  engender  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
much  heart-burning.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
attempt  to  tax  our  American  colonies,  without  their 
consent,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  separation  of  those 
Colonies  from  the  mother  country.  But,  if  the  whole 
history  of  the  period  between  the  year  1763  and  the 
year  1773  be  attentively  examined,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
abundantly  evident,  that,  however  the  attempt  at  taxa- 
tion may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  hasten  the  ex- 
plosion, the  train  had  been  long  laid,  in  the  severe  and 
exasperating  efforts  of  this  country,  to  enforce,  with  in- 
opportune and  increasing  vigour,  the  strictest  and  most 
annoying  regulations  of  our  Colonial  and  Navigation 
Code.  Every  petty  adventure  in  which  the  Colonists 
embarked,  was  viewed,  by  the  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  as  an  encroach- 
ment on   the  commercial   monopoly  of  Great  Britain. 

b  2 
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The  professional  subtlety  of  Lawyers,  and  the  practical 
ingenuity  of  Custom-House  Officers,  were  constantly  at 
work,  in  ministering  to  the  jealous,  but  mistaken,  views 
of  our  sea-ports.  Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere, 
they  persevered  in  their  attempts  to  put  down  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprize  in  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, until  those  attempts  roused  a  very  different  spirit ; 
— that  spirit  which  ventured  to  look  for  political  inde- 
pendence from  the  issue  of  a  successful  rebellion. 

The  result  is  well  known.  The  country  found  itself 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  That  war,  in  its  progress,  in- 
volved us  in  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 
It  was  terminated  by  submitting  to  humiliations  such  as, 
I  trust  to  God,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  will  never 
again  be  exposed  to. 

America  was  not  the  only  part  of  our  dominions  in 
which  we  were  called  to  pay  the  penalty  of  humiliation. 
Ireland,  towards  which  we  had  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
of  commercial  jealousy  as  towards  our  American  co- 
lonies, took  advantage  of  our  difficulties,  and  refused 
any  longer  to  hold  her  industry  and  trade  subject  to 
our  system  of  exclusion.  To  the  Parliament  and  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  we  had  also  to  capitulate.  If  the  ca- 
pitulation was  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  England, 
fortunately  it  neither  compromised  our  honour,  nor 
involved  any  concession  beyond  what  was  strictly  a  debt 
of  justice  to  Ireland.  The  benefits  of  our  Commercial 
and  Navigation  System  were  extended  to  her.  She  was 
permitted  to  trade  direct  to  the  Colonies,  and  placed 
rather  upon  the  footing  of  a  partner  than  that  of  a  de- 
pendent, in  the  concerns  of  the  British  empire. 

If  I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  I  have  done  so,  because 
it  appeared  to  me  necessary,  as  bearing,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  upon  the  question  now  before  the  House.  The 
immediate  lesson  which  I  draw  from  it  is  this, — that  it 
is  a  part  of  political  wisdom,  when  danger  is  foreseen, 
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not  supinely  to  wait  for  its  approach,  but,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  to  take  timely  measures  for  its  prevention. 

The  peace  with  America  gave  the  first  great  blow  to 
the  Navigation  System  of  this  country.  There  had  now 
arisen  an  independent  state  in  the  New  World.  Our 
colonies  had  fought  for,  and  had  taken,  a  station  in 
the  rank  of  nations.  They  had  now  interests  in  Navi- 
gation to  attend  to,  and  a  commerce  of  their  own  to 
protect.  It  therefore  became  imperative  on  this  country, 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  relinquish  all  trade  with 
America,  to  conform  to  circumstances.  It  was  impossible 
for  us,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  to  enforce  the  system 
of  our  Navigation  Laws,  which,  until  then,  we  had  so 
rigidly  insisted  upon.  That  part  of  the  System  which 
provided,  that  none  of  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  should  be  imported  into  England,  except  in 
British  vessels,  could  no  longer  be  adhered  to. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  and  before  the  General 
Congress  of  America  had  established  that  system  of 
Government,  under  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  live, — a  work  which  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1787, — each  of  the  different  States,  then  com- 
posing the  Union,  was  at  liberty  to  act  independently  of 
the  others,  in  matters  relating  to  its  trade  with  Foreign 
countries.  Accordingly,  almost  every  state  established 
a  different  rule  of  commercial  intercourse  with  this 
country.  The  general  character,  however,  of  their 
legislation  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  peculiar  hostility 
(not  unnatural,  perhaps,  so  soon  after  the  exasperation 
excited  by  civil  discord)  against  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  In  some  of  those  States,  indeed,  British 
merchants  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  them 
altogether :  in  others,  heavier  duties  were  specifically 
imposed  upon  British  merchandize ;  and  in  all,  a  desire 
was  manifested  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
goods  of  other  countries. 
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This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  year  1787> 
when  the  General  Congress  met,  and  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  commercial  policy  was  laid  down.  By  that 
system,  a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Navigation  of  this 
country.  It  was  resolved,  that  all  foreign  ships,  trading 
to  America,  should  pay  half  a  dollar, — which  was  after- 
wards raised  to  a  dollar, — per  ton  duty,  beyond  what  was 
paid  by  national  ships.  And  further,  that  goods  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent.,  over  and  above  what  was  demandable  on  the  same 
description  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 

This  system, — in  the  adoption  of  which,  the  Americans 
had,inaconsiderable  degree,  followed  the  example  of  their 
English  ancestors, — was  likely  to  become  seriously  preju- 
dicial to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country.  The 
proper  authorities,  therefore,  set  about  considering  what 
was  to  be  done  in  order  to  counteract  it.  The  Board  of 
Trade  had  recourse,  for  advice,  to  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  practical  men;  and  various  projects 
were  started  on  the  occasion.  One  plan  proposed  to 
give  a  bounty  on  all  goods  exported  to  America  in 
British  ships.  Another,  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  articles 
carried  out  of  this  country  in  American  ships.  A  third, 
to  retaliate  upon  the  Americans,  and,  following  their 
example,  to  lay  a  specific  duty  on  American  ships,  and 
on  goods  imported  in  those  ships.  These  and  various 
other  plans,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  on  being 
sifted  and  examined,  were  found  to  be  open  to  insu- 
perable objections.  It  was  shewn  that,  without  attain- 
ing their  object,  they  would  prove  injurious  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  this  country;  and  all  of  them 
were,  in  consequence,  abandoned. 

After  this  inquiry,  and  a  long  struggle  to  counteract 
the  Navigation  System  of  America,  without  in  any 
degree  relaxing  our  own,  this  country  found  it  neces- 
sary   to  adopt  the   system  of  Reciprocity,   on    which, 
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since  the  year  1815,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  placed ;  namely,  equality  of 
all  charges  upon  the  ships  belonging  to  either  coun- 
try in  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  a  like  equality  of  duty 
upon  all  articles  the  production  of  the  one  country,  im- 
ported into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  be 
made  in  the  ships  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  arrangement,  our  adherence 
to  another  part  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  instead  of 
serving,  appears  to  me  to  have  shackled  the  Shipping 
Interest  of  this  country.  Our  law  still  provides  that 
goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall 
not  be  imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  the 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce. 
The  Americans  retaliate  this  restriction  by  applying  it 
to  all  goods  the  produce  of  Europe.  An  American  ship 
trading  to  this  country  has,  in  consequence,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  a  British  ship  trading  to  America.  The 
American  vessel,  on  her  voyage  to  England,  is  freighted 
with  a  cargo  wholly  produced  in  the  United  States. 
She  has  nothing  else  to  bring  here.  For  her  return  to 
America  she  may  load  in  the  ports  of  this  country  with 
a  cargo,  partly  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  of  any  other  country.  The  British 
ship  is  debarred  from  this  advantage.  Her  cargo,  when 
trading  to  the  United  States,  must  be  exclusively  of 
British  origin.  For  instance,  an  American  vessel,  at 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  may  take  nine-tenths  of  her 
cargo,  in  articles  the  produce  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
remainder  may  be  made  up  of  brandies,  wines,  or 
the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  be  pro- 
cured at  Liverpool.  But,  if  an  English  ship,  proceeding 
to  the  United  States,  were  to  take  a  single  cask  of 
brandy,  or  a  single  pipe  of  wine,  she  would  be  liable  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  fairly  to  be 
presumed,  that  a  further  relaxation  of  our  system,  to 
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the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation,  from  the  United 
States,  of  goods,  the  produce  of  any  part  of  the  world, 
in  American  shipping,  on  condition  of  the  like  privilege 
being  granted  to  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States, — however  departing  from  the  policy  of  onr 
ancestors. — would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  an  in- 
jury  to  the  Shipping  Interest  ? 

Shortly  after  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  in  1787,  a  regular  shape,  and  an  uni- 
form character,  the  wrar  of  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out ;  a  war  which  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  course  of  this  war  was  marked  by  so  many  strange 
and  anomalous  circumstances,  both  by  land  and  upon 
the  ocean  ; — so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, including  nearly  all  its  trading  and  maritime 
communities,  became  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  one 
great  military  power ; — that  despotism  was  exerted  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  to  crush  Maritime  Commerce; — 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  our 
Navigation  System,  or  of  that  of  other  countries,  during 
this  long  contest.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  were  the 
only,  at  least  almost  the  only,  neutral  power  that  could 
trade  in  safety,  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  war.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  Great  Britain,  being  well  able  to 
protect  her  commercial  marine,  in  consequence  of  her 
vast  naval  superiority,  did  extend  that  commercial  ma- 
rine, iu  spite  of  all  difficulties,  whilst  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  was  greatly  reduced.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me,  as  the  facts  are  so  well  known,  to  dwell 
further  on  the  circumstances  of  that  war.  We  may, 
therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  present  question,  pass 
over  the  period  between  1792  and  1815. 

At  the  latter  period,  peace  being  restored,  and  with 
it,  the  independence  of  the  States  which  had  been  incor- 
porated with  France,  the  commerce  of  the  world  began 
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to  rerert  to  its  ancient  channels.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
whose  flags  had,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  disap- 
peared from  the  ocean,  were  now  naturally  anxious  that 
their  own  trade  should  be  carried  on  in  their  own  ships. 
This  gave  a  check  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  also  felt  by  the  shipping  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  by  our  own  shipping,  in 
consequence  of  the  restitution  of  several  extensive  and 
valuable  Colonies,  which  we  had  captured  and  held 
during  the  war. 

Besides  this  material  circumstance,  there  were  others, 
to  which  I  will  briefly  advert,  which  had  a  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  to  interfere  with,  and  diminish,  the 
employment  for  shipping  in  this  country. 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  They  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber,— and  I  am  one  of  the  number, — the  early  debates 
which  took  place  on  this  subject,  will  recollect,  that  the 
arguments  in  opposition  to  the  measure  were  grounded 
chiefly  on  the  danger  wTith  which  it  threatened  the  Ship- 
ping Interests  of  the  country.  The  necessity  of  kid- 
napping cargoes  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was, 
at  that  time,  as  coolly  defended,  on  the  score  of  encou- 
ragement to  our  Marine,  as  the  taking  of  cod-fish  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  could  be  at  the  present  day. 
That  traffic  was,  however,  abolished  in  1806 ;  and,  happy 
I  am,  that  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of 
the  English  name,  were  from  that  year,  no  longer  sacri- 
ficed to  the  plea  of  the  Shipping  Interest ;  though  I  may, 
I  think,  fairly  adduce  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
as  having  taken  away  one  source  of  employment. 

After  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  but  before 
we  dismantled  our  fleet,  we  insisted  on  the  powers  of 
Barbary  desisting  from  the  practices  of  maritime  war- 
fare, carried  on  by  cruizers  under  their  flags,  in  the 
Mediterranean.    These  corsairs  were  constantly  taking 
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prisoners,  either  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  into  slavery.  Whilst  this  system 
was  tolerated,  scarcely  any  trading  vessels,  those  of 
Great  Britain  excepted,  could  navigate  that  sea  in 
safety.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  highly  honourable 
to  this  country  to  have  used  her  naval  power, — the 
dread  of  which  had  constantly  ensured  respect  for  her 
own  flag, — for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  equal  degree 
of  security  for  the  navigation  of  all  Christian  states. 
This  was  no  positive  duty  which  we  were  bound  to 
perform.  We  were  not  called  upon  by  any  inter- 
national engagement,  nor  by  any  moral  obligation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  act  was  one  of  spon- 
taneous generosity.  But,  however  high-minded  in 
principle,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  result  of  our 
interference  was  injurious  to  the  Shipping  Interest  of 
this  country,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers,  the  flag  of  every  petty  state,  bor- 
dering on  that  sea,  floats  in  equal  security  with  our  own. 
I  am  not  accurately  informed  what  was  the  quantity 
of  British  Shipping  employed  in  the  carrying  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  those  states  before  this  change,  but 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  in  this  House,  by  one  likely  to 
be  well  informed, — the  late  Mr.  Marryat, — that  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  British  seamen,  and  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  British  vessels,  were  engaged  in  that 
commerce.  Consequently,  to  that  extent  has  the  em- 
ployment for  British  ships  been  diminished  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances,  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  our  shipping.  With  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities,  there  was  necessarily  a  diminished 
demand  for  ships  in  the  public  service.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  those  which  had  been  taken  up  as  hired 
transports  was  discharged.     I  have  obtained  a  statement 
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of  their  number  and  tonnage,  as  they  stood  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war — and  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
those  employed  at  the  present  period.  The  diminution  is 
not  less  than  1,226  vessels,  amounting  to  270,382  tons. 

In  the  next  place,  we  had  to  sell  out  of  the  King's 
service  a  number  of  vessels,  which  were  no  longer 
wanted  in  the  Navy.  I  do  not  advert  to  ships  of  the 
line,  or  to  frigates  of  the  large  class,  which  are  always 
sold,  subject  to  the  condition,  that  they  shall  be 
broken  up.  Of  this  latter  description  of  ships  I  take 
no  notice;  but  confine  my  statement  to  vessels  of  smaller 
burthen,  adapted  to  other  purposes  than  those  of 
war,  and  which  are  consequently  not  required  to  be  so 
broken  up.  Of  this  class,  there  has  been  sold  no  less 
a  number  than  333,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  being 
93,530  tons.  So  that,  if  we  add  to  the  number  of  trans- 
ports discharged  the  number  of  ships  sold,  we  shall  find 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  have  set  free,  to  compete 
with  the  commercial  marine  of  the  country,  1,559  ves- 
sels, amounting  in  tonnage  to  363,912  tons ;  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  shipping  of  the 
country,  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1793,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  difference  of  circumstances 
under  which  trade  is  carried  on,  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war,  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  the  former  period,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
vessels  is  required  for  the  same  extent  of  transactions, 
than  in  the  latter.  In  time  of  peace,  the  moment  a 
ship  has  landed  her  cargo,  she  is  at  liberty  to  sail  again, 
and  is  dispatched  on  another  voyage  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  the  last  war,  we  were  obliged,  in  almost  all 
cases,  to  place  our  merchant  ships  under  the  protection 
of  convoy  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, it  was  frequently  difficult  to  provide  convoys, 
as  expeditiously  as  the  interests  of   commerce  would 
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have  required.  Four  or  five  hundred  merchantmen 
were  sometimes  collected  together  at  one  point,  before 
the  required  protection  could  be  afforded  to  them.  And 
when,  at  length,  these  large  bodies  of  shipping  did  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
together;  so  that  the  rate  of  sailing,  during  a  whole 
voyage,  was  necessarily  to  be  regulated  by  the  progress 
of  the  slowest  sailing  vessel.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
otherwise.  Ships  can  then  traverse  the  ocean  singly, 
without  fear  of  interruption;  and  in  their  passage 
from  one  port  to  another,  as  well  as  in  loading  and  un- 
loading, every  exertion  is  used  to  ensure  dispatch.  An 
instance  occurred  lately,  at  Liverpool,  of  a  large  West- 
Indiaman  arriving  from  Barbadoes,  landing  her  cargo, 
and  sailing  again  for  that  island,  in  the  course  of  one 
week.  The  multiplication  and  convenience  of  Docks 
have  also  greatly  contributed  to  obviate  delay  in  the  dis- 
charge and  loading  of  vessels.  Upon  the  whole,  I  shall 
not  be  overstating  the  proportion  when  I  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  vessels,  necessary  in  time  of 
war,  are  fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  same 
extent  of  commerce,  in  time  of  peace. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  which,  before  I 
quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  refer.  I  mean 
the  alteration  made  in  the  year  1815,  in  the  foreign 
Corn  trade  of  the  country.  During  the  war,  this  trade 
afforded  regular  employment  to  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  shipping,  but  since  the  law  has  been  altered,  and 
the  ports  have  been  generally  shut  against  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn,  that  employment  has  ceased. 
In  a  desultory  intercourse,  like  that  which  alone  can 
exist  under  the  present  law,  the  opening  of  the  ports 
being  sudden,  and,  in  most  cases,  uncertain,  till  the 
quarterly  average  is  declared,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  trade,  when  permitted,  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  ship-owner.    The  period  for  which 
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the  ports  may  continue  open  being  limited  to  a  few 
weeks,  the  persons  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opening,  instead  of  fitting  out  ships  in  our  ports,  send 
their  orders  to  the  continent,  with  directions  to  forward 
the  corn  by  any  vessels  that  can  be  procured  on  the  spot. 
Hence  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  foreign  ship- 
ping in  this  occasional  trade. 

I  must  now  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
I  shew  what  was  the  situation  of  this  country,  with 
regard  to  its  Shipping,  previous  to  the  last  war. 
In  1792,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  which 
the  country  has  ever  known, — the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  in  which 
we  were  called  upon  to  make  such  immense  efforts 
to  maintain  our  naval  superiority, — the  number  of  re- 
gistered ships  in  the  several  ports  of  the  British  empire 
was  16,079  5  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  1,540,145 
tons.  In  the  present  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  December  1825,  the  number  of 
registered  ships  was  24,174;  and  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  2,542,216  tons ;  shewing  an  increase  of  one- 
third  in  the  number  of  ships,  and  of  two-fifths  in  the 
tonnage,  within  that  period. 

Having  stated  the  number  and  tonnage  of  our 
registered  vessels  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  I  will  now  shew  what  they  were  at  its  close. 
In  1815,  the  number  was  24,860,  and  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage  2,681,276  tons.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  has  been,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  a  decrease  in  our  shipping  of  686  vessels,  and 
139,060  tons ;  but  I  have,  I  think,  shewn  satisfactorily 
that,  upon  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  our  commercial 
marine  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  requisite, 
in  the  then  altered  situation  of  the  country. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  ma- 
terial to  ascertain  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been 
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built  in  the  British  dominions,  since  the  termination  of 
the  late  war,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  number  built 
in  former  periods.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
find  myself  enabled  to  assure  the  House  that,  taking  the 
last  thirty-seven  years,  the  number  of  ships  annually 
built  in  Great  Britain,  instead  of  decreasing,  has  in- 
creased. The  documents  which  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  statement  are  already  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  year  1812, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  fire  at  the  Cus- 
tom-House  in  that  year,  could  not  be  procured. 

From  the  returns  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  find 
that  the  number  of  ships  built,  last  year,  in  the  several 
ports  of  the  British  dominions,  exceeded  the  number 
built  in  any  one  year  of  the  whole  period  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the  war  with 
France  first  terminated,  the  number  of  ships  built  was 
818;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  95,976  tons.  Last 
year,  the  number  of  ships  built  was  1,312 ;  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage  171^827  tons.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  ships  built  last  year  was  little  short  of 
double  the  tonnage  of  those  built  in  the  year  1814,  and 
exceeded  considerably  that  of  any  year  upon  record. 

These  details,  however  dry  in  themselves,  appear  to 
me  to  involve  the  elements  of  the  whole  question,  and 
to  afford  the  best  criterion  by  which  a  judgment  can  be 
formed,  how  far  the  complaints  which  represent  our 
Shipping  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  are 
well-founded.  The  only  other  comparison,  growing  out 
of  the  documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  that  of 
the  number  of  ships  which  have  entered  inwards,  and 
cleared  outwards,  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  several  years  since  the  alterations  which  are 
objected  to  in  our  Navigation  Laws. 

I  have  provided  myself  with  a  return  exhibiting 
this  comparison,  from  the  year  1814  down  to  the  last 
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year;  and  I  intreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  complaint,  in  the  petition  on  the  table,  is  that 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the 
employment  of  British  Shipping  has  decreased,  and  that 
of  foreign  vessels  trading  with  this  country  has  increased, 
I  will  confine  the  comparison  to  the  returns  of  vessels, 
British  and  Foreign,  entering  inwards;  and  for  this 
reason — that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ships,  leaving  our 
ports  in  ballast,  to  clear  out  at  all,  and  therefore  the 
returns  exhibiting  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  out- 
wards must  be  very  imperfect. 

1  find  that,  in  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  December 
1824,  the  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered  inwards 
was  19,164,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,364,249 
tons.  The  number  of  Foreign  vessels  that  entered  in- 
wards, during  the  same  year,  was  5,280,  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage  being  694)880  tons.  In  the  year  ended 
the  25th  of  December  1825, — a  year  in  which  the  modi- 
fications made  in  our  Navigation  Laws  were  in  full 
operation, — the  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered 
inwards  was  21,786 ;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
2,786,844  tons.  The  number  of  Foreign  vessels  that 
entered  inwards  in  that  year  had  increased  to  6,561,  and 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage  to  892,601  tons.  The  year 
1825  was,  it  is  well  known,  a  year  of  unexampled  spe- 
culation in  every  branch  of  commerce,  creating  an  un- 
usual demand  for  shipping,  not  only  in  the  ports  of  this 
country,  but  throughout  Europe.  And  what,  as  regards 
British  Shipping,  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  positive 
increase  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1824,  was  2,622  ;  and  of  tonnage  422,595 
tons ;  while  the  increase  of  Foreign  vessels  entered  in- 
wards, during  the  same  year,  was  in  number  1,281 ; 
and  in  tonnage  197,721  tons.  This  at  least  is  no  unsa- 
tisfactory result.      The  increased  employment  of  British 
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shipping  alone  in  that  year  exceeds  the  aggregate  in- 
crease of  employment  to  the  shipping  of  all  other 
nations  of  the  world.  <  ^j  ^ 

But  as  the  attention  of  the  House  has  been  specially 
referred,  by  the  Petitioners,  to  the  state  of  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  to  the  trade  with  Prussia,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  enter  rather  more  specifically  into  that  part 
of  their  case.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  upon  the 
authority  of  documents  which  will  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  that  by  a  comparison  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  Shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  the 
increase  of  British  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
Prussian  Shipping  in  the  latter  year.  The  number  of 
British  Ships  trading  to  the  ports  of  Prussia  in  the  year 
1824,  was  470 ;  in  the  year  1825,  942;  being  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  Prussian  ships  which  came  to  this  country, 
in  the  year  1824,  was  682 ;  in  1825,  the  number  was  887  J 
being  an  increase  of  about  one-fourth. 

Such,  Sir,  if  any  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
trade  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
year,  is  the  comparative  growth  of  British  and  Prussian 
Navigation.  1  am  aware  that  the  danger  of  losing  our 
carrying  trade,  from  the  Ports  of  the  Baltic,  has  been 
the  main  source  of  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Shipping 
Interest,  and  of  their  complaints  to  this  House.  The 
comparison  between  British  and  Prussian  shipping  for 
the  two  or  three  last  years,  and  especially  that  of  the 
year  1825,  has  certainly  not  borne  out  their  predictions, 
or  justified  their  alarms.  But  it  would  be  uncandid  to 
deny,  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  war- 
rant a  positive  conclusion  that,  prospectively,  the  Ship- 
ping of  the  Prussian  ports  may  not  gain  ground  in  the 
competition  with  our  own.     I  am  the  more  induced  to 
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make  this  remark,  as,  from  the  excessive  excitement,  and 
over-trading  of  the  last  year,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  taken  by  itself,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  affording 
an  estimate  for  the  future :  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps,  will  it  be  fair,  in  1827,  to  form  such  an  estimate 
from  the  experience  of  the  present  year,  which,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  late  excess,  will 
be  one  of  severe  depression  in  the  trade  of  this  country. 
Having  adverted  to  the  apprehensions  which  are  enter-* 
tained  respecting  our  Trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
I  have  naturally  been  most  anxious  to  sift  to  the  bottom 
this  important  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  know  no  mode 
so  satisfactory  of  ascertaining  what  have  been  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  trade,  either  as  respects  our  own  share 
of  it,  at  different  periods,  or  the  proportion  which  that 
share  bears  to  the  trade  of  other  Powers  with  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  as  a  reference  to  the  annual  Returns  of  the 
vessels,  of  all  nations,  which  have  passed  the  Sound  in 
a  given  number  of  years.  Fortunately,  the  State  Paper 
Office  has  furnished  me  with  these  returns.  This  account 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  the  year  1783  to  the  year  1792, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1789 ;  the  returns  for 
which  year  have  been  either  lost  or  mislaid.  I  also  hold 
in  my  hand  a  similar  accoiint3  from  the  year  1816  to  the 
year  1825,  both  inclusive.  The  comparison  of  these  two 
periods,  each  of  ten  years,  (both  periods  of  peace)  appears 
to  me  to  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  this  branch  of  trade. 
[  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  will  be  found  highly 
satisfactory ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  Brtish 
Ships  which  passed  the  Sound  in  the  year  1825,  was  not 
only  positively  greater  than  it  was  in  any  one  of  the 
twenty  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  that  its  pro- 
portion, with  respect  to  the  number  of  vessels  from  all 
other  nations.,  was  equally  favourable  to  this  country.  It 
would  be  going  into  an  unnecessary  detail  to  give  the 
numbers  for  every  year  of  the  twenty,  I  shall,  therefore. 
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confine  myself  to  the  five  last  years.     The  total  number 
of  ships  which  passed  the  Sound  was: — 

Ships  of  all 
British  Ships.  other  Nations. 

In  the  year  1821   2,819  6,358 

Do.         1822  3,097  5,380 

Do.        1823  3,016  6,187 

Do.        1824  3,540  6,978 

Do.         1825  5,186  7,974  ya-jq 

So  that,  looking  at  the  proportion  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been  able  to  retain  of  the  Trade  of  the  Baltic, 
it  appears  that,  last  year,  when  the  total  number  of 
vessels  which  passed  the  Sound  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  year,  British  Shipping  engrossed  considera- 
bly more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  navigation  of  that 
sea,  and  had  increased  very  nearly  two-fifths,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years.  The 
papers  to  which  I  have  referred  I  propose  to  move  for, 
so  that  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  from  them  of  the 
correctness  of  my  statement. 

Inconsequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  demand 
for  shipping,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  much 
diminished,  and  the  rates  of  freight  were  considerably 
lowered  after  the  year  1815.  This  gave  rise  to  great 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  some  remedy  for  their  difficulties, 
the  House,  in  the  year  1820,  appointed  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  Foreign  Commerce.  My 
Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  now 
absent,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  indisposition,  presided 
over  the  labours  of  that  Committee,  and  prosecuted  the 
inquiry,  in  several  succeeding  sessions,  with  a  degree  of 
zeal,  diligence,  and  ability,  for  which  the  country  is 
greatly  indebted  to  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  One 
change  recommended  by  that  Committee,  in  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  was  to  the  following  effect ; — that  whereas 
certain  goods,  which  I  have  already  described  as  known 
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in  trade  under  the  designation  of  "  enumerated  ar- 
ticles" could  only  be  imported  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  country  in  Europe  of  which  they  were 
the  produce,  and  directly  from  that  country,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so 
far  relaxed,  as  to  allow  the  importation  of  these  articles 
in  the  ships  of  any  country  into  which  they  had  been 
previously  imported. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature.  That  this  relaxation  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  Commerce  and  Navigation  is  now,  I  believe, 
placed  beyond  all  doubt.  It  afforded  a  great  facility  to 
the  execution  of  another  project,  emanating  from  the 
same  Committee,  and  since  also  carried  into  effect ; — that 
of  establishing  a  general  system  of  Warehousing,  so  as 
to  make  this  country  a  place  of  entrepot  for  all  foreign 
commodities.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  give  full 
scope  to  this  system,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  allow 
greater  latitude  to  the  admission  of  foreign  goods.  The 
superior  capital  and  credit  of  this  country  afford  induce- 
ments to  send  those  goods  'here,  and  their  being  de- 
posited in  British  warehouses  gives  a  facility  to  the 
British  Merchant  and  Ship-owner  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  British  adventure  and  British  shipping, 
instead  of  their  being  sent  directly  to  those  parts  in 
foreign  shipping,  from  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
such  goods  are  produced. 

It  was  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  our 
Foreign  trade,  that  we  should  no  longer  rigidly  adhere 
to  that  part  of  the  Navigation  Act  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  "  enumerated  articles,"  if  brought 
from  countries  other  than  those  of  which  they  were  the 
produce.  Such  a  restraint,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  could  not  fail  frequently  to  prevent  speculations  of 
trade,  in  which  the  spirit  of  British  enterprize  would 
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have  otherwise  engaged,  or  to  throw  those  speculations 
into  other  channels.  It  interfered,  likewise,  to  prevent 
the  advantageous  assortment  of  cargoes,  and  other  com- 
mercial arrangements,  as  well  in  foreign  ports  as  in  the 
ports  of  this  country ;  and,  in  this  and  many  other  ways, 
contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  diminish  the  em- 
ployment for  British  shipping. 

Another  alteration  in  our  Navigation  System  has  since 
been  adopted,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  long  delayed.  This  alteration  consists  in  putting  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the 
footing  of  a  Coasting  trade.  Every  gentleman  must, 
I  think,  see  that,  from  the  time  at  least  of  the  union  of 
the  two  countries,  it  was  desirable  that  their  interests 
and  commercial  system  should  be  identified  as  much  as 
possible.  From  that  period  it  was  absurd  to  consider 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  Ireland  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  to  subject  the  shipping  employed  in  it 
to  the  restrictive  regulations  and  higher  charges  of  that 
trade. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  deviations  from  the 
ancient  rules  of  our  Navigation  System.  The  revolu- 
tions which  have  occurred  in  the  political  state  of  the 
world,  in  our  time,  rendered  other  changes  indispen- 
sable. There  has  grown  up  over  the  whole  continent 
of  America,  a  situation  of  affairs  similar  to  that  which 
the  United  States  presented,  after  their  separation 
from  the  Mother  Country.  This  change,  from  a  colonial 
to  an  independent  existence,  necessarily  draws  after  it, 
in  each  particular  case,  the  application  of  the  new 
rule,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  unavoidably  grew 
out  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  application  of  that  rule  occurred  in  respect 
to  Brazil.  From  the  moment  when,  in  1808,  the  House 
of  Braganza  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Brazil, 
that  country  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  colony.  Great  Britain 
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had  no  choice  but  to  apply  the  European  principles  to 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Brazil,  though  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  admit  Portuguese  Shipping, — and* 
since  the  separation  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  Brazilian 
shipping, — coming  from  that  country  into  our  ports, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ships  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent nation. 

This  principle  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time, 
as  new  States  have  risen  up  in  America.  When  I  heard 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Gram  pound  complain 
that,  in  our  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with 
Columbia,  and  in  that  with  Buenos  Ayres,  we  had  con- 
sented to  place  their  navigation  upon  an  equality  with 
our  own,  I  certainly  listened  to  this  charge  with  no 
small  degree  of  surprise,  being  satisfied  that  what  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  censured  so  severely,  was  the 
very  wisest  principle  that  this  country  could  adopt. 
Those  States  were  anxious  to  encourage  their  com- 
mercial Marine,  by  granting  exclusive  advantages  to 
their  own  shipping,  and  imposing  certain  restrictions  up- 
on that  of  this  country.  This  disposition  was  frequently 
manifested  by  the  Ministers  of  those  States  in  the  course 
of  our  discussions  with  them ;  and  certainly  there  are 
not  wanting  some  who  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
excite  in  these  new  countries  a  jealousy  of  the  Naval 
Power  of  Great  Britain;  instigating  them  to  adopt  a 
separate  and  novel  code  of  maritime  law  for  the  New 
World,  and  to  frame  their  Navigation  System  upon 
principles  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  own  shipping, 
and  to  that  of  America  generally,  over  the  shipping  of 
this  country,  and  of  Europe. 

Have  we  acquiesced  in  these  views  ?  Have  we 
compromised  any  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
Maritime  Law?  No,  Sir — Whilst  we  have  explicitly 
refused  to  listen  to  any  such  compromise,  we  have  dis- 
armed all  suspicion   as  to  our  commercial  pretensions, 
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by  frankly  declaring,  that  we  sought  no  exclusive 
advantages  for  British  ships  or  British  trade,  and  that 
the  principle  of  our  intercourse  with  the  New  States,  as 
with  the  Old  States,  of  the  World,  would  be  that  of  a 
fair  and  equal  reciprocity. 

This  brings  me  to  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  made 
against  his  Majesty's  Government;  namely,  the  step 
taken  by  them,  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  law,  enabling  the  Crown,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  remit  all  discriminating 
duties  on  the  goods  and  shipping  of  such  countries,  as 
may  agree  to  impose  no  higher  charges  or  duties  upon 
British  ships,  and  the  goods  imported  therein,  than  upon 
their  own  ships,  and  the  like  goods  imported  in  such 
ships. 

If  the  system  of  discriminating  Duties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Shipping  were  a  secret  known  to  this 
country  alone;  if  a  similar  system  were  not,  or  could 
not  be,  put  in  force  in  every  other  country,  I  should  not 
be  standing  here  to  vindicate  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  and  the  present  policy  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  So  long  as,  in  fact,  no  independent  trad- 
ing community  existed  out  of  Europe,  and  so  long  as 
the  old  Governments  of  Europe  looked  upon  these 
matters, — if  they  looked  to  them  at  all, — as  little  de- 
serving their  attention,  and  were  content,  either  from 
ignorance  or  indifference,  not  to  thwart  our  System,  it 
would  have  been  wrong  to  disturb  any  part  of  it.  But  is 
this  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  Did  not  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  to  themselves  a  great  commercial  Marine,  and 
of  counteracting  our  Navigation  Laws,  adopt,  in  their 
utmost  rigour,  the  rules  of  those  laws,  and  carry,  even 
further  than  we  had  ever  done,  in  respect  to  foreign 
Ships,  this  principle  of  discriminating  duties  against 
our  Shipping  ?     Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
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other  nations  have  followed,  or  are  following,  their 
example  ?  Do  we  not  see  them,  one  after  the  other, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  our  own  book?  Is  not  every 
Government  in  Europe,  if  possessed  of  sea-ports,  now 
using  its  utmost  endeavours  to  force  a  trade,  and  to 
raise  up  for  itself  a  commercial  Marine  ?  Have  we  not 
boasted  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  till  we  have  taught 
other  nations  to  believe  (however  erroneous  that  belief), 
that  they  are  almost  the  only  requisite,  or,  at  least,  the 
sine  quel  non,  of  commercial  wealth  and  of  maritime 
power  ?  Did  these  vauntings  excite  no  envy,  no  spirit 
of  rivalry,  no  countervailing  opposition  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  Did  the  success  of  the  United  States  of  America 
create  no  desire  in  those  countries  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample ? 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would  be  dangerous, 
to  dissemble  to  ourselves  the  great  changes  which  have 
been  wrought,  since  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Europe, 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. They  now  occupy  a  leading  share  in  tbe  atten- 
tion of  almost  every  Government.  They  are  every- 
where a  subject  of  general  inquiry  and  interest.  Even 
in  countries,  of  which  the  institutions  are  least  favourable 
to  the  discussion  of  political  topics,  these  questions  are 
freely  discussed,  and,  by  discussion,  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  made  to  bear  upon  the  measures  and 
policy  of  their  Governments. 

In  this  altered  state  of  the  world,  it  became  our  duty 
seriously  to  inquire,  whether  a  system  of  commercial 
hostility,  of  which  the  ultimate  tendency  is  mutual 
prohibition, — whether  a  system  of  high  discriminating 
duties  upon  foreign  ships,  with  the  moral  certainty  of 
seeing  those  duties  fully  retaliated  upon  our  own  ship- 
ping, in  the  ports  of  foreign  countries, — was  a  contest 
in  which   Eugland    was    likely  to   gain,    and   out   of 
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which,  if  persevered  in,  she  was  likely  to  come  with 
dignity  or  advantage?  I  will  lay  aside,  for  the  mo- 
ment, every  consideration  of  a  higher  nature,  moral 
or  political,  which  would  naturally  lead  us  to  look  with 
some  repugnance  to  the  engaging  in  such  a  contest.  I 
will  equally  lay  aside  all  consideration  for  the  interest  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  for  the  general  well-being  of 
our  population,  who,  as  consumers,  would  obviously 
have  to  pay  for  this  system  of  custom  house  warfare, 
and  reciprocal  restriction  ;  and  I  will  view  the  question 
solely  in  reference  to  the  Shipping  Interest.  In  this 
comparatively  narrow,  but,  I  admit,  not  unimportant, 
view  of  the  question,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating 
my  conviction, — a  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived 
after  much  anxious  consideration, — that,  in  the  long- 
run,  this  war  of  discriminating  duties,  if  persevered  in 
on  both  sides,  must  operate  most  to  the  injury  of  the 
country  which,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  it,  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  commercial  marine.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  What  are  these  discriminating  duties,  hut 
a  tax  upon  commerce  and  navigation  ?  Will  not  the 
heaviest  share  of  that  tax  fall,  therefore,  upon  those 
who  have  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping  and  of 
trade  ? 

Before  we  embark  in  such  a  contest,  we  owe  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  interests,  to 
satisfy  ourselves, — first,  that  it  is  necessary  for  its  wel- 
fare; and,  secondly,  that  once  committed  to  the  trial 
with  all  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  the  country 
would  have  the  firmness  and  fortitude  necessary  to  go 
through  with  it.  Do  not  let  Gentlemen  too  hastily 
decide  this  last  point  in  the  affirmative.  Let  them  call 
to  their  recollection  the  famous  Orders  in  Council; — let 
them,  above  all,  bear  in  mind,  that  wTe  have  yet  had 
but  one  trial  of  this  discriminating  warfare, — the  trial 
with  the  United  States  of  America, — and  that  we  came 
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out  of  that  trial,  after  several  years'  perseverance,  by 
conceding  the  very  object,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
it  had  been  carried  on.  Would  it  be  politic,  or  dignified, 
to  engage  in  a  like  struggle  in  Europe,  with  the  risk  of 
arriving  at  the  same  result  ?  In  commerce,  in  navi- 
gation, in  naval  power,  and  maritime  pretensions,  the 
United  States  are  our  most  formidable  rival ;  and  we 
are  now  arraigned  for  not  withholding  from  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  what  parliament  and  the  country,  ten 
years  ago,  concurred  in  yielding  to  America  ! 

Under  what  circumstances  did  England  found  her 
Navigation  System  ?  When  her  commercial  marine 
was,  comparatively,  insignificant,  her  wealth  inconsi- 
derable, before  manufactures  were  established,  and 
when  she  exported  corn,  wool,  and  other  raw 
materials. — When,  on  the  other  hand,  Holland  and 
the  Netherlands  were  rich,  possessed  of  great  manu- 
factures, and  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  world.  What  has  followed : 
The  commercial  marine  of  the  latter  countries  has 
dwindled  away,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now  im- 
mense. But,  in  the  progress  of  the  change,  England 
is  become  the  great  seat  of  manufactures  and  trading 
wealth,  frequently  importing,  and  never  exporting, 
corn  ;  drawing  raw  materials  from,  and  sending  out 
manufactured  goods  to,  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
was  our  state,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than  at 
present,  when  America  became  independent.  She 
started  by  applying  towards  us  the  system,  which  we 
had  applied  towards  Holland.  She  was  then  poor,  with 
a  very  small  commercial  marine,  without  manufactures, 
having  corn  and  raw  materials  to  export ; — and  we  know 
what  her  shipping  now  is.  Let  Gentlemen  reflect  on 
these  circumstances,  before  they  decide  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily wise  to  enter  upon  a  similar  contest  with  other 
poor  and  uninauufacturing  countries.    Lot  them  serious- 
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ly  consider,  whether  a  system  of  discriminating  duties, — 
now  that  the  exclusive  patent  by  which  we  held  that 
system  is  expired, — is  not  the  expedient  of  such  a 
country  as  I  have  described,  rather  than  the  resource 
of  one  which  already  possesses  the  largest  commercial 
marine  in  the  world.  They  will  then  see,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  a  wise  policy  to  divert  such  countries  from 
that  system,  rather  than  to  goad  them  on,  or  even  leave 
them  a  pretext  for  going  into  it. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  suppose  that,  at  all 
hazards,  we  have  embarked  in  this  warfare  of  counter- 
acting duties.     They  who  recommend  this  policy  have 
no  right  to  assume  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle, 
the  discriminating  duties  imposed  in  the  foreign  country, 
(Prussia,  for  example)  on  British  shipping,  will  not  be, 
at  least,  equivalent  to  the  like  duties  levied  in  England 
on  Prussian  shipping.  The  United  States  did  not  content 
themselves  with  equivalency, — they  went  more  boldly 
to  work ; — so  might  any  European  power.    If  equivalent 
duties   be   established   on    both   sides,    how   will  they 
operate  ?     It  is  clear  that  the  shipping  of  each  country 
will  stand  in  the  same  relative  situation  to  that  of  the 
other,    as  if  no  such   duties  had   been  imposed;    the 
duties,  therefore,  in  both  countries  will  he  a  tax,  and  a 
very  objectionable  one,  upon  the  interchange  of  their 
respective  productions.     But,  as  those  productions  are 
different,  these  duties  will  affect  differently  the  industry 
of  the  contending  parties.     Our  principal  exports  to  the 
North  of  Europe  are  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
produce ; — our  imports,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar 
(occasionally  corn),  and  other  raw  materials.     The  for- 
mer must  be  sold  dearer  in  the  foreign  country, — the  lat- 
ter in  this  country, — by  all  the  amount  of  the  tax.    What 
is  this  in  the  foreign  country,  but  a  premium  against  our 
manufactures,  in  favour  of  the   rival  manufactures  of 
c  ther  states,  or  of  the  importing  state  itself; — aud  in  this 
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country,  but  a  tax  upon  raw  materials  requisite  for  carry- 
ing on  our  own  manufactures  ?  A  ship,  for  instance,  is 
a  manufactured  article,  and,  to  encourage  our  shipping, 
here  is  an  additional  tax  upon  the  raw  materials  of  that 
manufacture!  Our  cotton  goods,  our  woollen  stuffs, 
barely  maintain  a  competition  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  here  is  an  additional  tax  on  their  importation 
into  those  countries,  to  turn  the  scale  against  us !  Our 
West-India  planters  complain  of  the  low  price  of  their 
productions,  and  we  provoke  an  additional  tax,  which 
tends  to  shut  them  altogether  out  of  the  foreign  market! 
If  the  end  of  this  warfare  should  be,  as,  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  it  might  be,  that  each  country  should  ex- 
port its  own  productions,  in  its  own  ships,  and  no  coun- 
try import  the  productions  of  another,  in  the  ships  of  that 
other,  which  would  be  the  greatest  loser,  the  country 
manufacturing,  or  the  country  producing  the  raw  mate- 
rials ?  I  will  not  even  glance  at  the  effect  of  all  this  strife 
upon  the  consumers,  that  is,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation; because  I  know  that,  in  certain  quarters,  I  shall 
be  taxed  with  theory,  if  I  stand  up  for  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  community,  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
particular  class,  when  the  interest  of  that  class  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  stake.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
told  by  some  practical  men,  that  all  this  is  theory,  to 
which  they  have  a  short  answer.  That  answer  is,  "  We 
do  not  want  any  thing  from  the  Baltic.  We  have  plenty 
of  timber,  &c.  in  Canada,  all  of  which  would  be  brought 
home  in  British  Shipping ;  and,  therefore,  the  powers 
of  the  Baltic  must  submit  to  our  discriminating  duties, 
without  retaliation,  or  be  content  to  lose  our  trade." 
I  really  know  not  how  to  reason  with  such  logicians.  I 
believe  the  Baltic  can  do  to  the  full  as  well  without  us, 
as  we  can  do  without  the  Baltic.  We  import  quite  as 
much  timber  from  Canada  as  can  be  used,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  that  timber  is  fit.    For  other,  and  more 
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important  purposes,  we  want  timber  of  better  and  more 
durable  qualities.  Looking  to  the  Shipping  Interests  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  interests  of  Canada,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  we  have  done  too  much  for  those 
interests,  in  the  great  preference,  in  point  of  duty, 
which  we  have  given  to  the  Canada  timber,  and  in  the 
consequent  sacrifices  which  we  make  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  that  timber,  inferior  as  it  is;  but  I  must 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great  annual  increase  of 
the  importation  from  our  North  American  possessions, 
under  the  present  duty,  shews  that  the  proportion, 
which  it  bears  to  the  Baltic  duty,  has  not  been  settled 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
Canada  trade.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  make 
an  option  between  a  contest  of  discriminating  duties- 
with  Prussia  in  the  timber  trade,  or  a  further  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  Canada  timber,  for  the  greater  encourage- 
ment of  our  shipping,  I  certainly  should  prefer  the 
latter  measure,  as  the  least  injurious  of  the  two  to  all 
the  other  interests  of  this  country. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now  stated,  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  thought  it  more  prudent  and  more 
dignified  to  enter  into  amicable  arrangements  with 
other  Powers,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest, 
and  entire  reciprocity  of  advantages,  rather  than  em- 
bark in  a  contest  of  commercial  hostility  and  reciprocal 
exclusion  ; — a  system,  at  best,  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the 
Shipping  Interest; — involving  the  certainty  of  great  in- 
jury to  all  the  other  important  interests  of  the  country; 
and  which  would,  at  last,  place  Parliament  and  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  painful  alternative,  either  of  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  many  who  would  suffer 
from  the  contest, — or  of  terminating  it,  as  other  con- 
tests of  a  like  nature  have  been  terminated,  by  concession, 
bringing  with  it  not  only  immediate  humiliation,  but 
other  consequences,  which  do  not  end  with  the  conces- 
sion itself. 
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But  it  is  asserted,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
compelled  to  make  our  choice  between  these  alterna- 
tives. Whilst  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  stated,  in  respect 
to  the  general  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  maritime 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  I  must  now  call 
their  attention  to  the  steps  which  had  been  actually  taken 
by  Prussia,  (the  first  power,  after  the  United  States,  with 
which  we  entered  into  a  treaty  upon  this  subject)  before 
the  negociation  of  that  treaty  was  entertained  by  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

I  hold,  Sir,  in  my  hand  a  Report,  made  on  the  6th  of 
August  1822,  by  the  British  Consul  at  Dantzic,  also 
Reports  of  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Konigsberg  and  Memel, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  reading  the  whole  of  these 
dispatches,  but  I  request  their  particular  attention  to 
the  following  extracts  : 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Consul  Gibson,  dated 
Dantzic,  the  6th  August  1822. 

"  My  Lord  : — I  do  myself  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
"  your  Lordship  a  translation  of  the  Order  of  Cabinet 
"  (which  I  have  only  now  been  able  to  procure)  re- 
"  specting  an  increase  of  the  Government  Port  Charges 
"  in  the  Prussian  Ports,  on  vessels  belonging  to  coun- 
('  tries  between  which  and  Prussia  no  reciprocity  has 
"  been  fixed  by  treaty,  or  which  do  not  otherwise  treat 
"  Prussian  ships  and  their  cargoes  as  advantageously  as 
ie  their  own.  Prussia  has  made  arrangements  with  Hol- 
iC  land,  Denmark,and  America,  for  establishing  a  reci- 
"  procity  in  this  respect,  and  the  present  regulation 
"  has  evidently  for  object  to  induce  other  countries, 
<f  particularly  Britain,  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrange- 
"  ment. 

"  At  present  Prussian,  Dutch,  Danish  and  American 
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"  ships  pay,  as  public  port  charges  here,  about  46J 
((  common  groshes,  or  about  17?^.  sterling,  per  last  of 
*  4,0001b.  (about  4,1401b.  English),  or  about  1§  tons 
"  British  measurement ;  while  British  and  other  vessels 
u  pay  about  771  common  groshes,  or  about  29§  d.  ster- 
"  ling  per  last,  making  8%d.  sterling  per  ton  mea- 
K  surement  more.  The  advance  that  is  to  take  place 
*•  will  make,  as  it  will  be  payable  in  gold  at  a  losing 
"  valuation,  i;?*. 

c  On  ships  coming  in  with  a  full  cargo  of  goods,^   *.«* 
about 58 

I    .5  2 

"  Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less  ...  29    \  1 1 

u  Do.  going  out  with  a  full  cargo 29    I 

tg  Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less  ...  14 J )  fcH 
"  Thus  vessels  arriving  even  in  ballast,  and  taking  a 
"  cargo  back,  will  in  future  be  burthened  with  about 
H  37}c?.  sterling  per  ton  measurement  more  Govern- 
"  ment  port  charges  than  Prussian  ships;  which  however 
"  is  not  quite  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  latter  as 
"  British  vessels  have  over  Prussian  in  Britain,  by  paying 
"  lower  port  charges,  light  money,  &c.  and  less  duty  on 
"  the  cargo,  if  of  timber  for  instance,  which  gives  the 
"  chief  employment  to  Prussian  ships. 

"  The  Prussian  Government  make  this  new  port 
"  charge  regulation  professedly  from  the  interest 
"  created  by  the  situation  of  their  ship-owners,  who 
"  are  indeed  all  going  to  ruin. 

Cabinet  Order  of  the  20th  June  1822,  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Home  Shipping. 

,e  In  consideration  of  the  unfavourable  state  oftheship- 
"  ping  of  this  country  for  several  years  past,  and  m  con- 
"  sequence  of  the  representations  made  to  me,  founded 
"  on  divers  consultations,  that  the  unfavourable  state  of 
"  things  operates  the  more  injuriously  on  the  said  trade, 
"  as  the  principles  always  observed  here,  of  imposing  mo- 
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"  derate  burthens  on  foreign  ships  frequenting  Prussian 
"  ports,  and  of  levying  the  same  duties  on  goods  imported 
"  or  exported,  whether  in  foreign  or  in  native  ships,  are 
l\  not  adopted  in  several  foreign  ports  frequented  by 
"  Prussian  ships  ;  I  have  resolved,  so  long  as  these  rela- 
"  tions  subsist,  so  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
"  important  branch  of  domestic  trade,  to  grant  the  said 
i\  trade  greater  advantages  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed; 
"  I  therefore  do  ordain, 

"  First.  That  the  coasting  trade  from  one  Prussian 
i(  port  to  another  shall  be_considered,  exclusively,  a 
<c  branch  of  domestic  trade,  and  shall  be  carried  on 
"  solely  by  Prussian  vessels,  under  pain  of  ship  and  pro- 
"  perty  being  confiscated,  upon  any  Foreign  Ship-mas- 
"  ter  being  detected  in  it.  Exceptions  can  only  be  al- 
u  lowed  in  very  urgeut  cases,  and  only  for  the  public 
"  good,  by  the  Provincial  authorities. 

"  Secondly.  An  increase  of  the  hitherto  existing  har- 
ii  bour  dues  shall  take  place,  in  all  Prussian  ports,  on 
((  Foreign  ships  with  cargoes,  in-coming  or  out-going, 
"  but  the  same  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  ships  of 
"  those  nations  : — 

a.    "  With  which   Prussia  has  treaties,  placing  her 
ic  ships  and  their  cargoes  on  an  equal  footing  with 
"  the   native    ships,   or    with  those  of   the  most 
"  favoured  nations,  in  conformity  with  the  stipula* 
<(  tions  therein  made." 
"  Z>.  Which  from  other  causes  treat  Prussian  ships, 
"  with  their  cargoes,  the  same  as  native  vessels  with 
"  theirs. 
"  With  this  restriction  shall  the  increase  take  place, 
"  according  to  the  following  rates  : — 
ic  a.  On  in-coming  ships... R.  2  per  last  of  4,000  lbs. 

«  /,.  On  out-going.. .do 1 do. 

"  c.  On  ships  that  have  only  one-fourth   of  a  cargo, 
"  or  less,  one-half  of  tbe  above, 
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{c  say  in-coining 1 

"  Out- going £ 

Ships  in  ballast  arc    not  subject  to  the  increased 
"  imposts. 

"  The  proceeds  of  this  impost  shall  not  be  considered 
"  as  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the  state,  but 
"  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ship-owners, 
"  accordingly  as  you,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  shall 
"  propose  to  me. 

"  Thirdly.  In  order  to  present,  as  far  as  is  in  the 
"  power  of  the  state,  a  real  source  of  profit  to  the  Ship- 
"  owners,  the  conveyance  of  such  goods  as  may  be  for 
46  account  of  the  Government,  shall  be  effected,  in  prefe- 
"  rence,  by  native  ships,  regarding  which  I  refer  to  my 
<c  particular  order  of  this  day. 

"  The  first  and  third  of  the  foregoing  enactments  shall 
"  be  put  in  force  immediately;  but  the  second  point 
"  only  in  three  months  after  publication  of  this  Order, 
e<  which  is  to  be  made  through  the  Collection  of  Laws, 
"  and  according  to  which  the  needful  is  to  be  decreed. 
(Signed)         "  Frederick  Wilhelm." 

Extract    of   a  Despatch  from   Vice-Consul  Take,  dated 
Konigsberg,22d  August  1822. 

f '  Sir  : — I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Ex- 
st  cellency  to  several  new  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
"  Prussian  Government,  which  are  highly  detrimental 
"  to  the  British  trade,  and  respecting  which  numerous 
ce  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  by  the  Merchants 
cc  and  Shipmasters  interested  in  the  trade  between  this 
"  country  and  Great  Britain. 

"  By  the  last  tariff,  a  duty  of  one  guilder  per  hundred- 
*  weight  is  imposed  on  all  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  shipped 
"  in  foreign  vessels.  This  is  nrobablv  intended  as  a 
"  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  difference  of  import 
:  duty  charged  in  Great  Uritain  between  goods  arriving 
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"  in  British  and  Foreign  vessels.    This  law  has  obliged 

*  several  British  ships  this  summer  to  load  flax  at  the 
"  low  freight  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton,  instead  of  fifty 
"  shillings,  which  they  would  have  got,  had  not  the  iiler- 
"  chants  been  obliged  to  pay  twenty  florins  per  ton  ex- 
"  port  duty,  because  the  goods  were  shipped  in  a  British 
"  vessel.  As  hemp  and  flax  are,  now  that  the  corn 
"  trade  no  longer  exists,  the  principal  articles  of  export 
"  from  hence,  this  duty  bears  exceedingly  hard  on 
"  British  vessels. 

"  According  to  a  Cabinet  Order,  dated  Berlin,  20th 
"  June  1822,  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  Prus- 
<6  sian  Shipping,  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  a 
"  duty  of  three  dollars  per  last  to  be  charged  on  all 
M  foreign  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes   after  the  expi- 

*  ration  of  three  months.  This  tax  is  so  important  in 
"  its  consequences  as  to  demand  immediate  attention, 
i(  for  a  moderate  sized  vessel  will,  by  this  Order,  be 
"  compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to 
"  the  existing  heavy  charges,  which  will  entirely  prevent 
**  our  vessels  from  enjoying  the  carrying  trade  from 
"  home  to  this  countrv." 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Vice-Consul  Foivler,  dated 
Memel,  21st  August  1822. 

"  This  difference  between  British  and  Prussian 
ci  Shipping''  (%.  e.  the  difference  established  by  the  De- 
cree of  20th  of  June,)  "must  drive  the  carrying  trade  in 
9  British  bottoms  from  this  port,  to  the  great  injury  of 
"  the  British  shipping  interest;  for  about  three  hundred 
"  British  vessels,  on  an  average,  load  here  annually 
"  with  timber  for  Great  Britain,  which,  of  course, 
"  cannot  bear  such  heavy  charges,  as  cargoes  con- 
"  sisting  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.  &c,  and 
'*  which  are  of  so  much  more  considerable  value.  The 
"  merchants  here,  who   are  principally   British,    have 
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"  protested  against  this  new  regulation,  and  petitioned 
"  tlie   Prussian  Government  for  the  repeal  thereof." 

From  what  I  have  now  read,  the  House  will  at  onee 
understand  the  nature  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  in  the  year  1822,  and  the  motives 
which  influenced  them  in  that  proceeding.  What  was 
the  consequence  of  these  measures?  Why,  that,  in  the 
next  year,  1823,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  were  assailed  with  repre- 
sentations from  all  quarters,  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  the  country,  against  the  heavy  charges 
imposed  upon  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In 
such  circumstances,  what  course  did  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment take  ?  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  communicate  with  the  Prussian  minister 
in  this  country ;  and  our  minister  at  Berlin  was,  I  believe, 
also  directed  to  confer  with  the  Prussian  Government 
on  the  subject.  I  myself  had  a  conference  with  the 
Prussian  minister  at  this  court,  and  I  well  recollect  the 
substance  of  his  reply  to  me  :  "  You  have,"  he  said, 
ie  set  us  the  example,  by  your  port  and  light  charges, 
"  and  your  discriminating  duties  on  Prussian  ships;  and 
si  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  that  example. 
a  Hitherto,  we  have  confined  the  increase  of  our  port 
u  and  tonnage  charges  to  ships  only ;  but  it  is  the  in- 
"  tention  of  my  Government  next  year,"  (and  of  this 
he  shewed  me  the  written  proof)  "  to  imitate  you  still 
ie  more  closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on 
6j  the  goods  imported  in  your  ships.  Our  object  is  a 
"  just  protection  to  our  own  navigation  ;  and  so  long 
"  as  the  measure  of  our  protection  does  not  exceed 
"  that  which  is  afforded  in  your  ports  to  British  ships, 
i(  we  cannot  see  with  what  reason  you  can  complain." 

Against  such  a  reply,  what  remonstrance  could  we, 
in  fairness,  make  to  the  Prussian  Government  ?     We 
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might  have  addressed  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  by  some, 
to  the  friendly  feelings  of  that  Government; — we  might 
have  pleaded  long  usage  in  support  of  our  discriminat- 
ing duties  ; — wc  might  have  urged  the  advantages  which 
Prussia  derived  from  her  trade  with  England.  Appeals 
like  these  were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion,  but  they 
were  of  little  avail  against  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Consul  Gibson — that  u  the  Prussian  ship-owners  were 
all  going  to  ruin." 

By  others,  it  may  be  said,  "  your  duty  was  to  re- 
taliate, by  increasing  your  own  port  charges,  and  dis- 
criminating duties,  on  Prussian  shipping."  I  have 
already  stated  generally  my  reasons  against  the  policy 
of  this  latter  course.  We  were  not  prepared  to  begin  a 
system  of  commercial  hostility,  which,  if  followed  up 
on  both  sides  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  could  only 
tend  to  reciprocal  prohibition.  In  this  state  of  things, 
more  prudently,  as  I  contend,  we  entered  upon  an 
amicable  negociation  with  the  Prussian  Government, 
upon  the  principle  of  6*ur  treaty  with  the  United 
States, — that  of  abolishing,  on  both  sides,  all  dis- 
criminating duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  re- 
spective countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 

Having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Prussia  upon 
this  basis,  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same 
with  some  other  of  the  Northern  States.  Similar  con- 
ventions were  accordingly  entered  into  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Reciprocity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
those  conventions ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  they 
contain  other  stipulations  for  giving  facility  to  trade, 
and  from  which  the  commerce  of  this  country,  I  am 
confident,  will,  in  the  result,  derive  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

When  His  Majesty's  Government  had  successively 
made  the  concession  of  these  discriminating  duties  to 
the  United  States,  to  Prussia,  to  Denmark,  and  to  Swe- 
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den,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  the  Councils  of  this 
country  if  we  had  hesitated  to  enter  into  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  free  Hanseatic  towns  of  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  These  little  States,  I  admit,  had 
imposed  no  discriminating  duties  upon  our  shins, 
though  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  But  would 
it  have  been  worthy  of  the  character  of  this  great 
country,  consistent  with  its  justice,  or  honourable  to 
its  generosity,  to  continue  to  levy,  upon  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  these  ports,  duties  which  were  no  longer 
paid  by  the  subjects  of  more  powerful  States; — to  have 
made  their  forbearance  the  plea  for  our  exaction, 
or  to  have  waited  to  do  an  act  of  justice  until  they 
had  deprived  us  of  that  plea  ? 

In  our  treatment  of  these  free  towns,  this  country 
ought  not  altogether  to  forget  that,  amidst  the  bar- 
barous ignorance,  and  habitual  violence,  of  the  feudal 
ages,  those  little  Republics  were  the  refuge  of  com- 
merce, and  the  nurseries  of  civilization.  They  were  the 
sanctuaries,  in  which  the  arts  and  pursuits,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  enjoyments  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind, were  respected,  amidst  the  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
rapine,  and  insecurity,  by  which  they  were  too  often 
surrounded.  With  these  recollections,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
be  excused  if  I  express  my  regret,  that  several  of  the 
little  trading  communities  on  the  Continent  have  ceased 
to  be  free  and  independent.  In  point  of  policy,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  incorporation  of  these 
communities,  with  the  military  monarchies  of  the  Con- 
tinent, was  not  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  late 
settlement  of  Europe.  This  incorporation  was,  proba- 
bly, more  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  general 
derangement  of  the  war,  than  the  legitimate  result  of 
the  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Were  I  disposed  to  illustrate  the  inconvenience 
of    that   incorporation,    in    reference    to    the   present 
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subject,  I  might,  not  inopportunely,  refer  to  Dantzic. 
If,  instead  of  passing  under  the  dominion  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  that  town  (formerly,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  Hanseatic  League)  had  continued  free  like  Ham- 
burgh, and  had  the  Government  of  Prussia  then  said, — 
"  You  shall  not  trade  with  us,  except  on  such  and  such 
conditions," — our  auswer  might  have  been,  6i  the  com- 
modities which  we  want  from  your  country  we  can 
procure  at  Dantzic,  where  no  such  conditions  are 
imposed  on  British  ships." 

If  we  look  at  the  present  question,  as  connected  with 
our  maritime  strength,  I  contend  that  there  can  be 
little  or  no  danger  from  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
now  described.  The  states  to  which  those  arrangements 
extend,  from  their  situation,  and  from  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention, 
never  can  become  formidable  as  maritime  powers; — they 
never  can  dispute  with  us  the  ascendancy  on  the  ocean, 
nor  have  they  an  interest  in  assisting  others  to  obtain 
that  ascendancy.  Their  commercial  interests,  and  regard 
to  their  own  security,  must  alike  incline  them  to  our 
side. 

In  time  of  peace,  it  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  this 
country  excludes,  as  much  as  possible,  from  our  com- 
mercial marine  the  natives  of  all  foreign  countries ; 
but,  in  time  of  war,  when  our  native  seamen  are  required 
for  the  King's  service,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
admitting  volunteers  from  other  countries  to  man  our 
merchant -ships.  The  consequence  is  that,  from  our 
multiplied  intercourse  with  those  secondary  states,  their 
seamen,  in  time  of  war,  tempted  by  higher  wages  and 
other  advantages,  assist  in  manning  our  merchant  ships, 
and  thereby  afford  us  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  our 
extensive  commerce.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  these 
volunteers  are,  most  of  them,  forced  to  seek  employment 
again  in  the  merchantmen  of  their  own  countries ;  and 
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their  return  thither  contributes  to  give  increased  activity 
to  the  commercial  marine  of  those  countries. 

If,  therefore,  by  this  system  of  extended  reciprocity,  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  secondary  states,  devolve  to 
their  shipping,  in  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticipation is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  any  dimi- 
nished employment  for  our  own  shipping,  we  may 
regret  the  diminution :  at  the  same  time,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know,  that  the  corresponding 
increase,  elsewhere,  is  divided  among  those  countries 
which  cannot  be  dangerous,  and  are  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  us,  in  time  of  war. 

The  timber  trade  with  Norway  has,  at  all  times,  been 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  ships  of  that  country.  They 
are  built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  cheapest  manner,  but  so 
rudely  constructed,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of 
almost  any  other  article.  In  respect  to  the  Prussian  timber 
ships,  they  are  also  of  a  construction  very  inferior  to  the 
shipping  of  this  country,  built  for  the  purpose  of  general 
trade.  We  are  told  by  most  of  the  Petitioners,  and 
figures  are  adduced  to  prove  the  statements,  that  they 
are  sent  to  sea  and  navigated  at  less  than  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  British  ships.  If  it  be  so,  the  restoration  of 
the  discriminating  duty,  to  the  repeal  of  which  these 
Petitioners  attribute  all  their  present  difficulties,  would 
be  of  little  avail  to  protect  them.  That  protection  was 
2s.Qd. upon  aload  of  timber,  being  the  difference  between 
bjs.9d.,  the  duty  in  a  foreign,  arid55s.,the  duty  in  aBritish 
ship,  exclusive  of  some  difference  on  account  of  lower 
port  charges,  and  light  money  paid  by  the  British  ship. 
Against  this  advantage,  therefore,  in  our  ports,  was  to  be 
set  off  the  alien  duty  of  3s.  l$d.  a  ton,  imposed  on  British 
ships  in  the  Prussian  ports,  whether  with  a  cargo  or  in 
ballast.     The  balance,  therefore,  on  our  side  would  be 
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next  to  nothing, — totally  inadequate,  upon  the  shewing 
of  the  Petitioners,  as  protection ;  but  just  enough  to 
excite  irritation,  and  to  afford  a  pretence  for  vexatious 
restrictions  on  British  commerce,  and  the  introduction 
of  British  manufactures  into  the  Prussian  dominions* 
It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  of  the  Petitioners,  that 
ship-building  in  this  country  is  rendered  more  expensive 
by  taxes  on  the  materials,  from  which  other  countries 
are  exempt.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  the  petition  from 
the  Shipping  Interest  in  the  port  of  London,  praying  for 
a  continuance  of  the  discriminating  duties,  the  Peti- 
tioners urge  the  direct  taxation  upon  the  materials 
employed  in  ship-building,  as  a  ground  of  complaint. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Americans  build  their  ships 
upon  cheaper  terms  than  we  do.  This  I  do  not  believe. 
Timber,  I  admit,  is  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  but 
almost  every  other  article  employed  in  ship-building  is 
as  dear  as,  and  several  of  them  dearer  than,  in  this 
country.  Labour  likewise  is  dearer,  and  the  pay  of  the 
crew  full  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  in  England. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  complaints  now 
made  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Shipping  of 
the  Northern  powers,  in  their  trade  with  this  country. 
Similar  complaints  were  made  after  the  American  war. 
In  the  year  1786,  the  ship-owners  represented  that  our 
laws  gave  too  great  an  advantage  to  foreign  ships,  and 
especially  to  the  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  importa- 
tion of  timber  from  the  Baltic. 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  that  day  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  ol 
Shipping  and  Navigation,  states,  in  reference  to  this 
inquiry,  that 

"  In  the  year  1786,  it  was  observed,  that  the  quantity 
"  of  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  importation  of  goods 
66  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  East  Coun- 
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"  try,  was  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  British,  than 
"  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  other  trades;  and  that 
"  it  was  increasing  in  general,  and  the  British  Shipping 
"  employed  in  some  of  these  trades  was,  at  the  same  time, 
u  decreasing.  A  reference  was  made,  in  consequence,  to 
'*  the  Board  of  Customs,  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be 
"  proper  to  augment  the  duty,  called  the  Alien'sDuty,  or 
"  petty  custom,  on  such  of  the  goods  enumerated  and  de- 
*'  scribed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
"  Navigation  as  were  then  subject  to  it,  and  were  imported 
"  from  the  before-mentioned  countries;  and  whether  such 
u  increase  would  materially  operate  to  increase  the  bur- 
"  thens  on,  and  consequently  the  prices  of,  those  articles, 
u  if  such  duty  were  increased  gradually;  that  is,  by  mak- 
ci  ing  it  double  from  the  first  of  January  1787?  and  treble 
**  from  the  first  of  January  1788  :  and  in  case  the  Board 
"  of  Customs  should  be  of  such  opinion,  then  they  were 
<c  called  upon  to  consider,  whether  some  advantage  might 
"  not  be  given  to  British-built  ships  employed  in  those 
"  trades,  by  lowering  the  duties  on  those  articles  when 
u  imported  in  such  ships ;  or  whether  both  these  methods 
6i  might  not  be  pursued  in  such  proportions  as  might  best 
ie  attain  the  end  proposed,  and  not  materially  affect  the 
"  revenue." 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  recourse  was  had  to  these 
expedients,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  upon  further  con- 
sideration, it  was  found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  risk  the 
experiment.  The  Northern  Powers  had  not  then  com- 
plained of  our  existing  alien  charges  upon  their  shipping ; 
they  had  taken  no  steps  to  countervail  those  charges  in 
their  ports ;  but  did  it  follow  that  they  would  continue 
passive,  if  a  question  then  at  rest  had  been  disturbed, 
by  encreasing  those  charges  in  the  manner  suggested? 
In  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  question  at  rest,  as  long  as 
possible,  was  the  wisest  policy  for  this  country.  It  was  the 
policy  pursued  until  the  matter  was  taken  up,  not  by  us, 
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but  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  succession 
by  other  Powers.  In  that  state  of  things,  and  after  the 
arrangements  which  we  had  entered  into  with  those 
powers,  acting  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I  felt,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  session,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  our  laws  upon  this  point  square  with  our  practice; 
— better,  as  one  general  rule, — first,  to  tender  to  all 
nations  alike,  and  indiscriminately,  equal  facilities  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  equal  inducements  to 
visit  the  ports  of  this  country,  with  their  merchandize, 
either  for  our  own  consumption,  or  in  the  way  of  transit 
{entrepot)  to  other  parts  of  the  world  .• — secondly,  to 
abolish  all  discriminating  duties  affecting  differently  the 
like  productions  of  foreign  countries,  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  establish  one  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole : — and, 
thirdly,  to  reduce  that  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree,  con- 
sistent, in  each  particular  article,  with  the  two  legitimate 
objects  of  all  duties,— either  the  collection  of  the  neces- 
sary public  revenue,  or  the  protection  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  internal  industry.  These  are 
the  principles  according  to  which  our  new  Book  of 
Rates  has  been  formed,  and  the  consolidation  of  our 
innumerable,  and,  in  many  instances,  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  Laws  of  Customs  been  effected. 

A  few  observations  on  our  commercial  policy,  with 
regard  to  our  Colonies  abroad,  will  bring  me,  I  hope,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  important  investigation.  The 
former  colonial  system  of  this  country  was  simply  this, 
that  our  possessions  abroad  should  receive  all  their 
supplies  from  hence  in  British  shipping,  and  they  were 
prohibited  from  trading  directly  with  any  other  country. 
But,  so  early  as  the  year  1783, — the  year  in  which  we 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America, — it  occurred  to  the  Government  at  home,  that 
it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to  require  of  the  West-India 
Colonies  to  draw  all  their  supplies  from  the  mother 
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country.  What,  then,  was  the  line  adopted?  Orders 
in  Council,  allowing  those  colonies  to  trade  directly, 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in  British  Shipping-, 
were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required, 
and  the  Ministers,  as  often,  came  down  to  Parliament, 
for  Bills  of  Indemnity,  for  having  so  far  violated  the 
Plantation  laws. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  jealous  of  a  trade  in  which  British  Ship- 
ping alone  was  employed,  said  to  this  country — "  If  you 
want  the  productions  of  our  country  for  the  use  of  your 
colonies,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  send  them  in  our 
ships,  we  will  entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  to  your 
colonies,  in  British  Shipping,  of  those  articles  of  which 
your  colonies  stand  in  need."  They  did  so.  The  British 
Government  had  then  recourse  to  another  expedient,  in 
order  to  avert  the  threatened  inconvenience,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  any  positive  alteration  of  our  Naviga- 
tion Laws.  A  sort  of  open  mart  or  fair  was  established, 
at  some  half-way  place  between  the  Coast  of  America 
and  the  West-Indies,  to  which  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  came,  and  where,  being  met  by  our  traders,  the 
respective  parties  interchanged  commodities,  according 

to  their  mutual  wants. 

■M  .O'lolo 
But   the   Government   of  the   United   States    again 

interfered,  and  prohibited  their  ships  from  this  trade. 

After   a  suspension  of  intercourse    had  continued  for 

some  time,  Parliament,  in  the  year  1822,  passed  an  Act, 

by   which    American    Ships    were    allowed    to  trade, 

directly,  between  the  United  States  and  our  colonies,  in 

the  West-Indies  and  North  America. 

Now  let  me  ask,   was 'it  politic,  was   it  altogether 

consistent  with  impartiality,  and  our  friendly  relations 

with  the  North  of  Europe,  to  grant  to  the  shipping  of 

the  United  States,  first,  in  the  trade  between  them  and 

this  country,  by  the  treaty  of  1815;  and,  secondly,  in 
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the  trade,  by  this  Act  regularly  legalized,  between  those 
states  and  our  colonies,  privileges,  which  we  continued 
to  deny  to  the  shipping  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of 
Sweden,  of  Hamburgh,  and  of  other  trading  com- 
munities of  Europe  ?  Upon  what  principle  of  fairness, 
upon  what  principle  of  sound  policy,  were  we  to  con- 
tinue this  preference  exclusively  to  a  power,  towards 
which,  God  knows,  I  entertain  no  feeling  of  hostility, — 
far  from  it; — but,  when  I  am  speaking  of  that  nation  in 
a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  improper  to  say, 
that,  in  matters  of  navigation  and  naval  power,  there 
exists,  towards  us,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  United 
States; — a  spirit  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  but  which 
should  incline  every  Englishman  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  measure,  tending  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  America,  by  giving  to  it  privi- 
leges greater  than  are  permitted  to  the  shipping  of 
other  states: — states  less  jealous  of  our  maritime  as- 
cendancy in  time  of  war,  and,  at  all  times,  confining 
their  views  upon  the  Ocean  to  the  industrious  employ- 
ment of  their  sea  faring  people,  without  looking  to  the 
ulterior  object  of,  one  day,  disputing  with  us  the  domi- 
nion of  that  Ocean. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  Act  of  1822,  and  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  colonial  system  of  other 
powers,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when,  upon  every  sound  principle,  it  would  be  right  to 
extend,  to  the  foreign  shipping  of  Europe,  the  same 
privilege  of  trading  with  our  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  shipping  of  America; 
and  also  to  give  a  greater  facility,  and  extension,  to 
the  intercourse  between  foreign  countries  and  our  colo- 
nies generally ; — strictly  confining,  however,  to  British 
shipping  only  all  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
colonies,  and  all  inter-colonial  trade  between  the  diffe- 
rent  foreign  possessions  of  the  British  empire. 

g2 
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Whether  we  look  to  the  interests  of  our  commerce, 
which  are  also  the  interests  of  our  navigation  ; — whether 
we  look  to  the  separate  interests  of  the  colonies,  or  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  parent  country ; — or  whether 
we  consider  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  especially  in  the  New  World  ; — all  these  con- 
siderations appear  to  me  to  concur  in  support  of  the 
measures  to  w7hich  I  have  referred,  and  the  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Shipping,   like   other  branches   of   business  in    this 
country,  is  liable  to  fluctuation.     There  may  be  great 
excitement    at    one   period,   and   great   depression    at 
another.     Last  year,    for    instance,   the    demand    far 
exceeded   the    means   of  the   British    Ship-owners   to 
supply  it.     The  price  of  freight  for  foreign  adventures 
was,  in  consequence,  so  much  raised  as  to  become  a 
very  serious  injury  and  interruption  to  other  branches 
of  navigation,  more  especially  to  our  Coasting  trade. 
Yet,  such  was  the  unbridled  rage  for  speculation  which 
then  prevailed,  that  our  tonnage  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  foreign  vessels  were  taken  up  in  every  port 
of  Europe,  not-  from  a  preference,  but  because  British 
ships  could  not  be  procured.    This  is  not  the  proper 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  almost  universal 
mania,  which  appears  to  have  seized  upon  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  not  of  this  country  only,  but,  more 
or  lesSj  upon  those  of  other  countries,  during  the  last 
year.  It  is  now  too  generally  seen  and  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  were  most  infected  by  that  mania,  that  their 
speculations  were  carried  on  without  reference  to  the 
habitual   scale  of    our   consumption,   or   to   the    rapid 
accumulation  of  goods,  or  to  any  of  those  circumstances 
which,  in  their  calmer  moments,  direct  the  operations 
of  commercial  men.     When  prices  had  risen,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  natural  causes  perhaps,  speculation  soon 
forced   a  further   and   more   rapid  rise,  and   the  only 
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inference,  for  a  time,  among  buyers,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  it  would  continue  progressive,  and  almost 
indefinite. 

Connecting  this  rage  for  speculation  with  the  employ- 
ment of  Shipping,  the  House  will  be  surprized  to  hear 
in  what  a  degree  the  quantity  of  bulky  articles  from 
foreign  countries,  and  from  our  possessions  in  JNorth 
America,  in  the  last  year,  exceeded  the  importations  of 
former  years.  In  the  year  1822,  the  total  importation  of 
timber  from  foreign  countries  was  140,715  loads — in 
1825,  it  amounted  to  not  less  than  301,548. 

Cwts. 

Of  flax in  1822  607,143 

Do.  ...  in  1825  ....    1,042,956 

Of  tallow ..  in  1822  805,238 

Do in  1825  ....    1,164,029 

Lbs. 

Of  wool   . .  in  1822  . . , .  19,048,879 
Do in  1825    ....  43,700,553 

Bushels. 

Of  linseed  in  1822   1,411,137 

Do. ....  in  1825    ....    2;876,571 

From  British  America. 

Loads. 

Of  timber in  1822     ....     345,741 

Do in  1825     ....     467,565 

Cwts. 

Ashes    in  1822     ....     135,983 

Do in  1825     ....     210,781 

Masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Number. 

under  twelve  inches  in  diameter .  An  1822   . .  14,484 

Do in  1825    19,016 

Above  twelve  inches  in  diameter  : 

i  a  ltfioisi«ate>o  io 

in  1822  .......    4,577 

HI  1825   8,698 
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The  result  of  all  this  overtrading  of  last  year,  of  which 
I  have  selected  only  a  few  instances,  is  the  depression 
which  now  prevails,  the  interruption  of  commercial 
credit,  the  great  diminution  of  employment  for  manu- 
facturing labour  in  this  country,  and  the  general  de- 
rangement of  business  in  the  countries  with  which  our 
principal  interchange  of  commodities  is  carried  on.  .1 
deplore  this  state  of  things,  not  the  less,  certainly, 
because  it  is  not  confined  to  this  country :  and  in 
alluding  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  I  do  so,  not  as  a 
source  of  consolation  to  ourselves,  but  as  evidence,  that 
this  derangement  is  to  be  traced  to  some  cause  of  more 
extensive  effect  than  the  municipal  regulations  of  this 
country. 

It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  amidst  this  almost 
universal  stagnation  of  demand,  the  Shipping  Interest, 
which  had  fully  participated  in  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  the  preceding  period,  should  not  partake  of  the 
languor  by  which  it  is  now  succeeded.  In  looking  dis- 
passionately at  this  or  any  other  of  the  leading  interests 
of  this  country,  we  must  not  draw  our  conclusions  from 
extreme  cases,  either  way.  We  must  also  recollect  that 
shipping,  in  common  with  every  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying capital  and  industry,  when  it  seeks  a  foreign 
market,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  competition  with 
other  countries,  and  by  acts  of  foreign  states,  over  which 
we  can  have  no  control.  As  far  as  exclusion  is  within 
our  reach, — in  the  Coasting  trade,, — in  the  Fisheries, — in 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions,— we  grant  a  strict  monopoly  to  the  British 
Ship-owner.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  and  enforce  that 
monopoly,  not  for  his  special  advantage,  but  for  the 
public  interest.  It  is  further  our  duty  to  give  him  every 
legitimate  countenance  and  protection  in  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  other  maritime  countries;  but  if 
any    branch   of   that   trade    is   interfered  with,    either 
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by  new  regulations  in  those  countries,  or  by  the  erec- 
tion of  territories,  once  colonies,  into  an  indepen- 
dent  state,  however  we  may  regret  the  circum- 
stances, as  affecting  our  ancient  navigation  system,  it 

may  not  be  in  our  power  to  overrule  those  circum- 
i 
stances. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  our  policy  must  be,  retaining 

the   important  principles  of  that   system  as  much   as 

possible,  to  adapt  it  to  the  change  in  our  situation,  and 

to  the  altered  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  parties 

.  ,  •oa  .tQ?  on  .1  .R-isnJo  k 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  first  effect  of  such  inevitable  changes,  either  in 
navigation  or  trade,  is,  usually,  more  or  less,  to  derange 
the  interests,  upon  which  they  immediately  bear ;  but 
the  temporary  difficulty  is  generally  overcome  by 
the  speedy  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  employment, 
and  is  soon  merged  in  the  increased  enterprize  which 
attracts  capital  and  shipping  to  some  other  quarter. 
This  was  the  case  after  the  separation  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America ;  and  I  hope  for  a  similar 
issue  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  commercial  marine  is  the 
foundation  of  our  naval  power,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  that  power  is  the  paramount  duty  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  an  enquiry  like 
this,  therefore,  the  most  important  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  is,  not  the  detail  of  each 
separate  branch  of  trade  in  which  our  commercial 
marine  was  employed  in  any  particular  year,  but  its 
aggregate  amount  at  this  time,  compared  with  the 
aggregate  amount  at  some  antecedent  period. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  already  stated  what  that  amount 

•'itf    *ifvfc    iorL     'iLuun  ('nil 

was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  in  1793,  and 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  comparison,  taken  by 
itself,  certainly  affords  no  ground  for  despondency  or 
alarm.     But,  in  making  this  comparison,  in  reference 
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to  our  military  marine,  we  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
in  1793,  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  of 
France  and  Spain  were  much  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  present.  The  navy  of  Spain,  once  so  powerful, 
has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing;  her  merchant  ships 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  ocean.  The  navy 
of  France  is  less  numerous  and  less  formidable  than  it 
wras  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  her 
commercial  shipping,  though  reviving  since  the  peace, 
is  probably,  at  this  moment,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
its  amount  in  1792.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  we 
look  to  the  number  of  ships  of  war,  to  the  means  of 
manning  those  ships,  to  the  general  spirit  which  per- 
vades every  branch  of  the  service,  or  to  any  other 
element  of  naval  power,  what  a  contrast  between  our 
situation  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  of  the  American 
war!  Can  we  forget  the  period  when  the  combined 
fleet  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  master  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel, — when  a  West-India  convoy  was  obliged 
to  assemble  at  Leith,  and  go  north  about,  in  order  to 
escape  capture  by  an  enemy's  fleet,  within  sight  of  our 
principal  sea-ports  ?  Can  we  forget  when  Gibraltar, 
blockaded  by  the  united  naval  forces  of  those  same 
powers,  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  ? — when  it 
was  considered  matter  of  just  praise  to  the  highly  distin- 
guished officer  who  commanded  the  British  Fleet,  on  that 
trying  occasion,  that  in  performing  this  service,  he  was 
able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  to 
return  to  England,  without  having  risked  a  combat  ? 

These  are  among  the  recollections  which  belong  to 
the  American  war.  How  different  from  those  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  war  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded !  That  our  sway  on  every  part  of  the  ocean  was 
undisputed  by  the  naval  power,  not  of  France  and  Spain 
only,  but  of  all  Europe,  before  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
is  matter  of  notoriety.     In  fact,  the  British   navy  was 
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then  occupied  in  the  hlockade  of  every  naval  arsenal  of 
its  enemies ;  and  this,  for  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
formed  its  principal  employment  in  Europe. 

When  we  began  that  war,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
achieved  so  many  victories,  our  commercial  marine  was 
three-fifths  of  its  present  amount.  Our  seamen  in  the 
king's  navy,  16,000,  instead  of  30,000,  their  present 
number.  We  had  then  no  reserve  of  veteran  seamen, 
receiving  for  former  services  an  annual  allowance  from 
the  State.  We  have  now  such  a  reserve,  amounting  to 
many  thousands,  all  of  whom  are  liable,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, to  be  called  upon  by  the  Admiralty,  and  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  as 
efficient  as  before  their  discharge.  Our  ships,  likewise, 
are  in  a  more  complete  state,  and  better  prepared  with 
all  the  means  of  speedy  equipment,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  peace. 

Never,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  was  there  a  time  when 
the  country  might  rest  with  greater  confidence  and 
satisfaction  on  the  sufficiency  of  its  naval  resources  than 
at  the  present. 

But  we  are  told,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  that  if 
the  naval  resources  of  France  and  Spain  have  declined,  a 
new  and  formidable  power  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
maritime  means  of  that  country  had,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  considerably  benefited  during 
the  late  war,  which  lasted  so  long,  and  spread  so 
generally  through  Europe.  But,  if  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  United  States  increased,  during  that 
period,  our  own  advanced  in  a  greater  amount.  Since 
the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  the  Shipping  of 
both  countries  has  rather  decreased.  The  diminution  in 
that  of  the  United  States  has  been  stated  at  168,000  tons, 
which  I  believe  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  diminution  that 
has  occurred  in  this  country.   1  am  warranted,  therefore, 
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in  concluding  that,  upon  a  comparison  of  our  commercial 
marine,  with  the  commercial  marine  of  other  powers,  we 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  of  the  difficulties  now 
which  the  Petitioners  predict,  and  that  our  naval  means 
are  fully  adequate  to  any  possible  emergency  which  may 
compel  us  to  call  them  into  exertion. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  time  of 
the  House,  my  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  found  in  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  severe  distress,  under  which  the  country  now 
labours,  is  attributed,  in  some  quarters,  to  the  changes 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  our  Navigation 
System,  and  in  our  Commercial  Policy. 

If  any  honourable  members  entertain  that  opinion,  all 
that  I  ask  of  them  is  to  come  forward,  and  point  out 
distinctly  to  the  House  the  specific  changes  to  which 
they  ascribe  these  consequences.  It  is  for  them  to 
shew,  if  they  can,  by  evidence,  or  by  argument,  the  con- 
nexion of  cause  and  effect  between  those  changes  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  country  is  now,  unhappily,  in- 
volved. Let  them  give  a  notice,  and  appoint  a  day  for 
that  purpose.  This  would  be  the  manly  course  to  pur- 
sue ; — it  was  the  course  taken  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Coventry*,  on  the  question  of  the  Trade  in 
Foreign  Silks.  For  having  taken  this  course  I  return 
him  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  To  follow  his 
example  is  the  only  favour  I  ask  of  those  who  heap 
abuse  upon  the  measures  in  question,  or  who  excite 
clamour,  out  of  doors,  against  the  individual,  upon 
whom  has  been  devolved  the  task,  however  imperfectly 
executed,  of  submitting  those  measures,  on  the  part  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  for  the  approbation  and 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Huskisson  concluded  by  moving  for  the  following 
Returns  : 

*  Mr.  Ellice. 
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Accounts  "  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  amount 
"  of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in 
i(  his  Majesty's  dominions,  from  the  year  1814  to  the 
"  year  1825  both  inclusive  :" 

"  Of  the  total  number  of  Vessels,  with  the  amount  of 
"  their  Tonnage,  and  the  number  of  Men  and  Boys 
"  employed  in  navigating  the  same  (including  their 
"  repeated  voyages),  that  entered  inwards,  and 
i(  cleared  outwards,  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
"  world,  in  the  several  years  from  1814  to  1825,  both 
"  inclusive;  distinguishing  the  British  from  the  Fo- 
"  reign  :" 

An  Address  for  "  Account  of  the  total  Number  of  Ships, 
"  of  all  nations,  which  passed  the  Sound,  from  the  year 
"  1783  to  the  year  1792,  both  inclusive;  specifying 
"  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  each  nation  :" 

*  A  like  Account  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year  1825, 
"  both  inclusive :" 

Returns  "  of  the  total  Number  of  Ships  of  War,  and 
"  other  vessels,  which  have  been  sold  out  of  the  ser- 
"  vice  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace ;  specifying 

*  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  distinguishing  the 
"  number  and  tonnage  of  those  sold  subject  to  the 
ie  condition  of  being  broken  up  :" 

"  Of  the  greatest  Number  of  hired  Transports,  and  Ves- 
"  sels  of  every  description,  which  were  employed  in 
"  the  public  service,  under  the  Navy-Office,  or  the 
"  Transport-Board,  at  any  one  period  of  the  last 
"  three  years  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  numbers 
"  now  employed  in  the  same  service ;  specifying  the 
"  total  amount  of  tonnage ;    also,   the    Number  of 

*  Transports  discharged  during  the  years  1815,  1816, 
"  and  1817>  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage :" 

"  A  like  Return  from  the  Victualling-Board:" 

"  A  like  Return  from  the  Ordnance:" 

h  2 
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"  Of  the  total  quantity  of  Timber  of  all  sorts,  Masts, 
"  Flax,  Hemp,  Tallow,  and  Linseed,  imported  from 
ic  the  different  Ports  of  Europe,  in  the  years  1822  and 
u  1825,  respectively ;  distinguishing  the  countries 
"  from  which  imported  :" 

"  Of  the  quantity  of  Timber  of  all  sorts,  Masts,  Ashes 
"  and  Corn,  imported  from  the  British  Possessions  in 
"  America,  in  the  years  1822  and  1825,  respec- 
"  tively:" 

"  Of  the  Number  of  Ships,  specifying  their  tonnage, 
"  which  have  entered  the  Port  of  London,  in  the 
"  years  1823,  1824,  1825 ;  distinguishing  the  British 
"  from  the  Foreign,  and  the  Coasters  from  the  Foreign 
«  Trade." 

For  these  Papers,  see  Appendix. 
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No.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of 
their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  Registered  in  his  Majesty's  Do- 
minions, from  the  Year  1814  to  the  Year  1825,  both  inclusive. 

No.  II. — An  Account  of  the  total  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in 
navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that  Entered 
Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
in  the  several  Years  from  1814  to  1825,  both  inclusive ;  distinguishing 
the  British  from  the  Foreign. 

No.  III. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  which  passed  the 
Sound,  from  the  Year  1783  to  the  Year  1792,  both  inclusive. 

No.  IV. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  which  passed  the 
Sound,  from  the  Year  1816  to  the  Year  1825,  both  inclusive. 

No.  V. — An  Account  of  the  total  Number  of  Ships  of  War  and 
other  Vessels,  which  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Service  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace ;  specifying  the  amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and 
distinguishing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  those  sold,  subject  to  the 
condition  of  being  broken  up. 

No.  VI. — Return  of  the  greatest  Number  of  Hired  Transports  and 
Vessels  of  every  description,  which  were  employed  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice under  the  Transport  Board,  at  any  one  period  of  the  last  Three 
Years  of  the  late  War,  and  of  the  Numbers  now  employed  in  the 
same  Service,  specifying  the  Total  Amount  of  Tonnage;  also,  the 
Number  of  Transports  discharged  during  the  Years  1815,  1816,  and 
1817,  and  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage. 

No.  VII. — Statement  of  the  total  Number  of  Vessels  (not  Trans- 
ports) with  their  Tonnage,  that  were  employed  in  His  Majesty's 
Victualling  Service,  in  the  Years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  and  of  the 
Number  employed  in  that  Service  during  the  last  Year. 

No.  VIII. — An  Account  of  the  total  Quantity  of  Timber  of  all  Sorts, 
Masts,  Ashes,  and  Corn,  Imported  from  the  British  Possessions  in 
America,  in  the  Years  1822  and  1825  respectively. 

No.  IX. — An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Timber  of  all  Sorts,  Masts, 
Flax,  Hemp,  Tallow,  and  Linseed,  Imported  from  the  different  Ports 
of  Europe,  in  the  Years  1822  and  1825  respectively;  distinguishing 
the  Countries  from  which  Imported. 

No.  X. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  specifying  their  Ton- 
nage, which  have  Entered  the  Port  of  London,  in  the  Years  1823, 
1824,  and  1825 ;  distinguishing  the  British  from  the  Foreign,  and  the 
Coasters  from  the  Foreign  Trade. 
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0 
No.  I.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their 

from  the  Year  1814- to  the 


England 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Guernsey 

Isle  of  Jersey 

Isle  of  Man 

British  Plantations. . . . 


Total  (exclusive  of 
Ireland) 


Year  1814. 


Vess.  Tonnage 


524 

136 

1 

25 
131 


818 


60,539 

14,563 

32 

34 

739 

11,069 


95,976 


Year  1815. 


Vess. 


712 

165 

o 

5 

29 

234 


1,147 


Tonnage. 


84,794 

16,227 

155 

539 

842 

24,061 


125,618 


Year  1816. 


Vess. 


618 

192 

4 

2 

9 

408 


Tonnage. 


67,083 
15,608 

153 
40 

250 
32,282 


233  115,416 


Year  1817 


Vess.  -Tonnage. 


500 

156 

4 

1 

3 

316 


980 


63,260 

14,824 

587 

142 

116 

22,321 


101,250 


Year  1818. 


-Vess.  I  Tonnage. 


573 
131 


1 

8 

29B 


1,011 


Office  of  Registrer  General  of  Shipping, 

Custom  House,  London, 

19th  May  1826. 


70,542 
13,923 

121 

195 
17,302 


102,083 


1  k.  v*!muV.  «fj  boa 

No.  II.— An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage, 

Voyages)  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in 


INWARDS. 


__ 





— — - 

FOREIGN. 


YE 


ARS. 


1814.... 
1815.... 
1816.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
1819.... 
1820.... 
1821.... 
1822.... 
182.3.... 
1824.... 
1825 


BRITISH. 


Vessels.        Tons. 


16,065 
16,851 
16,754 
18,707 
20,401 
19,851 
18,586 
18,738 
20,212 
20,303 
19,164 
21,786 


_ 


1,846,670 
1,993,150 
1,966,890 
2,240,675 
2,457,779 
2,413,019 
2,270.400 
2,263,813 
2,390,238 
2,469,053 
2,364,249 
2,786,844 


Men. 


114,049 
120,027 
119,779 
131,901 
143,800 
142,160 
135,195 
134,699 
147,603 
154,958 
142,923 
162,614 


Vess.       Tons. 


5,109 
4,919 
2,825 
3,163 
5,898 
3,854 
3,258 
3,091 
3,113 
3,806 
5,280 
6,561 


566,516 
673,918 
317,577 
401,792 
704,511 
478,220 
408,401 
366,397 
419,694 
534,674 
694,880 
892,601 


Men. 


TOTAL. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


35,581 
39,058 
22,253 
24,745 
40,690 
29,138 
25,472 
24,400' 
25,807' 
31,32y 
38,662 
48,943 


21,174  2,413,186 
21,770  2,667,068 

2,284,467 
2,642,467 


19,579 
21,870 
26,299 
23,705 


Men. 


3,162,290 


2,891,239 
21,8442,678,80li 
21,829.2,630,210! 
23,325  2,809,932 
24,109'3,003,727| 
24,444(3,059,129: 
28,347|3,679,445- 


149,630 
159,085 
142,032 
156,646 
184,490 
171,298 
160,667 
159,099 
173,410 
186,287 
181,585 
211,5571 


Office  of  Registrer  General  of  Shipping, 

Custom  House,  London, 

19th  May  1826. 
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Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and   Registered  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions, 
Year  1825,  both  inclusive.  .. 


Year  1819. 


Vess.    Tonnage. 


Year  1820. 


Vess.Tonnagef  Vess.  Tonnage 


Year  1821. 


Year  1822. 


Vees.  Tonnage 


Year  1823. 


Vess.  Tonnage 


Year  182*. 


Vess.    Tonnage. 


Year  1825. 


Tonnage. 


586    71,257 


16,228 
1,022 


13         359 
328!    21,701 


461  54,014 
12li  11,004 

6       906 

3        376 

7\       169 

248  16,440 


1,088)110,567 


846 


399 

122 

5 

3 

4 

275 


46,296 

9,457 

961 

334 

111 

15,365 


442 

87 

2 

3 

2 

209 


43,212 

6,162 

304 

254 

47 

15,611 


468 

92 

4 

2 

4 

243 


54,068 

7,418 

261 

216 

160 

22,240 


625 
139 

16 
6 

16 
342 


76,428 

12,840 

1,137 

586 

413 

50,522 


722 
209 

7 
15 

6 
353 


102,844 

17,136 

350 

988 

212 

50,299 


82,909 


808 


72,524 


745 


65,590 


813  84,363  1,144 


141,926 


1,312 


171,827 


T.    E.  WlLLOUGHBY. 


and  che  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  employed  in  navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated 
the  several  Years  from  1814.  to  1825,  both  inclusive ;  distinguishing  the  British  from  the  Foreign. 

. — — _-_ 


OUTWARDS. 


YEARS. 


1814. 

1815. 
1816. 
1817, 
1818 
1819. 
1820 
1821. 
1822, 
1823. 
1824, 
1825. 


BRITISH. 


Tons. 


16,654  1,875,855 
17,8842,088,029 
17,383  1,987,794 


19,754 
19,791 
19,424 


2,249,206 
2,401,067 
2,263,650 
18,177  2,207,663 
18,624^2,223,869 
19,436  2,286,713 
19,177(2,297,975 
20,7322,492,402 
17,079:2,262,458 


Men. 


116,564 
129,091 
123,733 
136,947 
142,476 
138,159 
134,323 
136,384 
139,487 
140,291 
152,584 
136,723 


FOREIGN. 


Vess.      Tons. 


4,452 
4,285 
2,260 
2,674 
5,063 
3,447 
2,739 
2,446 
2,582 
3,179 
4,717 
5,753 


571,413 
671,690 
329,942 
396,164 
671,342 
491,405 
390,991 
351,283 
408,417 
515,774 
690,374 
851,354 


Men. 


33,198 
36,901 
20,156 
22,981 
36,764 
26,889 
22,211 
20,415 
22,871 
26,844 
35,823 
44,431 


TOTAL. 


21,106 
22,169 
19,643 
22,428 
24,854 
22,871 
20,916 
21,070 
22,018 
22,356 
25,449 
22,8323 


Tons. 


2,447,268 
2,759,719 
2,317,736 
2,645,370 
3,072,409 
2,755,055 
2,598,654 
2,575,152 
2,695,130 
2,813,749 
3,182,776 
113,812 


Men. 


149,762 
165,992 
143,889 
159,928 
179,240 
165,048 
156,534 
156,799 
162,358 
167,135 
188,407 
181,154 


T.  E.  WlLT.OUGHBY. 
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No.  III. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  which  passed  The  Sound,  from  the 
Year  1783  to  the  Year  1792,  both  inclusive. 


British 

Prussian , 

Swedish 

Danish   

Imperial 

Bremen 

Dantzig 

Russian 

IiUbeck 

Rostock 

Hamburgh 

Portuguese 

Dutch 

Oldenburgh 

Venetian 

Courland    

French   

Spanish 

Americans 

Mecklenburghers 
Papenburgers  . . . 


Total 


1783.   1784. 

I 


Num. 

1,262, 

1,912 

2,143 

1,633 

507 

242 

236 

145 

100 

94 

49 

40 

15 

13 

3 

3 


8,397 


Num 

3,163 

1,439 

2,170 

1,733 

167 

259 

190 

138 

63 

53 

75 

38 

1,366 

8 

5 

16 
25 
19 
13 


10,940 


785. 


Num 

2,537 

1,358 

2,136 

1,787 

66 

176 

161 

114 

79 

101 

61 

28 

1,571 

4 
25 
20 
15 
20 


10,268 


1786. 


Num. 

2,714 

763 

1,7 

1,600 

68 

12 

170 

89 

81 

84 

45 

19 

1,407 

**2 
9 

18 
12 

22 


9,008 


1787. 


Num, 

2,959 

743 

2,395 

1,337 

61 

142 

200 

96 

66 

"77 

16 

1,436 

2 

"l0 
35 
10 
30 
70 
61 


9,746 


1788, 


Num. 

3,279 

904 

1,315 

1,259 

79 

172 

169 

61 

62 

171 

71 

16 

1,513 

2 

1 

5 

64 

15 

38 


9,216 


1789. 


Num. 


il 

a 
3 
iS 


1790. 


Num. 

3,771 

599 

430 

1,586 

6 

177 

248 

6 

89 

339 

104 

28 

2,009 

24 

Ital.  6 

22 

123 

32 

44 

99 


9,742 


1791. 


Num. 

3,720 

430 

1,816 

1,394 

Aus.46 

135 

239 

34 

86 

318 

104 

23 

1,736 

46 

5 

34 

88 

28 

45 

"l25 


10,452 


1792. 


Num. 

4,349 

737 

2,134 

1,362 

40 

188 

209 

65 

86 

338 

83 

2,181 
35 

"21 
25 

40 

68 

*142 


12,114 


Office  for  Trade,  17th  May  1826. 


Thomas  Lack. 


No.  IV.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  which  passed  The  Sound,  from  the 
Year  1816  to  the  Year  1825,  both  inclusive. 


British 

Hanoverian  .... 

Danish   . , 

Swedish 

Norwegian  ...... 

Prussian 

Russian 

Netherland 

Mecklenburg.. .. 

Hamburgh 

Bremen 

American 

Portuguese 

French  

Spanish 

Oldenburgh 
Lubeck 


Total.  . 


1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

Num. 

1,848 

4,172 

5,052 

3,708 

3,597 

2,819 

3,097 

3,016 

3,540 

5,186 

263 

529 

456 

427 

458 

434 

307 

316 

358 

413 

787 

843 

884 

851 

792 

778 

692 

637 

758 

803 

2,042 

2,000 

1,745 

1,559 

1,519 

1,439 

1,214 

1,133 

1,303 

1,319 

794 

914 

946 

971 

946 

898 

728 

946 

715 

951 

1,014 

1,786 

1,628 

1,351 

1,554 

1,094 

1,096 

1,535 

2,081 

2,391 

399 

387 

323 

356 

242 

300 

259 

306 

369 

335 

876 

1,305 

600 

834 

853 

589 

391 

461 

399 

630 

386 

542 

434 

303 

547 

396 

293 

496 

557 

602 

36 

87 

42 

22 

15 

22 

22 

23 

29 

31 

111 

216 

77 

54 

59 

66 

32 

41 

33 

34 

168 

136 

128 

89 

169 

196 

216 

158 

167 

230 

48 

21 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

9 

16 

44 

48 

52 

63 

62 

58 

32 

57 

72 

9 

8 

25 

5 

. , 

. . 

29 

72 

41 

38 

47 

46 

29 

42 

30 

34 

45 

83 

59 

62 

64 

46 

45 

59 

115 

120 

8,871 

13,145 

12,496 

10,690 

10,926 

9,177 

8,483 

9,203 

10,518 

13,160 

Office  for  Trade,  17th  May  1826. 


Thomas  Lack. 
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No.  V.— Navy  Office,  16th  May  1826.— An  Account  of  the  total  Number 
of  Ships  of  War  and  other  Vessels,  which  have  been  sold  out  of  the 
Service  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  ;  specifying  the  amount  of  their 
Tonnage,  and  distinguishing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  those  sold, 
subject  to  the  condition  of  being  broken  up. 


ill 


ji 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Total  number  sold  on  condition  of  being  broken  up 
Total  number  sold  unconditionally 

112 
333 

136,317 
93,530 

Total  numbei 
peace  .... 

•  sold  since  the  conclusion  of  the  ? 

445 

229,847 

No.  VI.— Navy  Office,  15th  May  1826.— Return  of  the  greatest  Number 
of  Hired  Transports  and  Vessels  of  every  description,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Service  under  the  Transport  Board,  at  any  one  pe- 
riod of  the  last  Three  Years  of  the  late  War,  and  of  the  Numbers  now 
employed  in  the  same  Service,  specifying  the  Total  Amount  of  Tonnage ; 
also,  the  Number  of  Transports  discharged  during  the  Years  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  and  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage. 


Transports  in  Monthly  Pay. 


Vessels  hired  for  one  Voyage  only,  to"} 
carry  Cargoes,  or  parts  of  Cargoes  > 
or  Freights J 


1,020 


276,554 


SOd 

IE      es 

06S      1x91       85  J 
g 

Transports    discharged  from  the  Service   during  the? 


Greatest  Number 

employed  in 

the  last  three  Years 

of  the  late  War. 


Vessels.     Tonnage. 


991 
29 


266,763 
9,791 


Years  1815,  1816,  and  1817 


w      loe      \n     es 
os  i     en 

T.  B.  Martin. 


• 


Now 
employed. 


Vessels.    Tonnage. 


32 
72 


104 


805 


11,341 
24,290 


35,631 


217,290 


H.  Legge.        Robert  G.  Middleton. 


i  2 
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No.  VI I.—- Victualling  Office,  15th  May  1826.  — Statement  of  the  total 
Number  of  Vessels  (not  Transports)  with  their  Tonnage,  that  were  em- 
ployed in  His  Majesty's  Victualling  Service,  in  the  Years  1812,  1813, 
iind  1814-,  and  of  the  Number  employed  in  that  Service  during  the  last 
Year.  :« 


— 


Total  Number 
of  Vessels 


CO         00 


In  the  Year  1812  ...£..£ 


£<    r 


1813 


1814  ............£.. 

1825 


»♦  •  •  < 


167 


176  12,960 

15,012 


Tonnage. 


11,756 


G.  A.  Chetwynd  Stapylton*    Nich.  Brown 


Edgcombe. 


L*  Tlie  like  return  from  the  Ordnance  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the 

House. 


8       o>  f       oc 
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No.  VIII.— An  Account  of  the  total  Quantity  of  Timber  of  all  Sorts, 
:  Masts,;  Ashes,  and   Corn,  imported  from   the    British   Possessions  in 
America,  in  the  Years  1822  and  1825  respectively. 

"I       Co      "         cu       ©      ez.      o       © ' ""  5  h 


ARTICLES. 


1 

Timber  of  all  sorts,  8  in.  square  or  upwards,  Loads 
Masts,  under  12  inches  in  diameter   ....  Number 

12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards  . .  Loads 

Ashes,  Pearl  and  Pot Cwts. 


&C 


to 


P,  Pease  . . 
,  Wheat.. 





Qrs. 


Wheat  flour Cwts. 


W 


Quantities  imported 

into  the  United  Kingdom, 

from  the 

British  Possessions  in  America. 


1822. 


345,741 

5,662 

2,154 

135,964 

178 

22,476 

2,748 


1825. 


467,565 
5,045 
3,596 

210,781 
1,016 


12,311 


Inspector  General's  Office, 

Custom  House,  London, 

J6th  May  1826- 


as    a 


William  Irving, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports 
and  Exports. 
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No.  X.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  specifying  their  Tonnage,  which  hare 
Entered  the  Port  of  London,  in  the  Years  1823,  1824,  and  1825;  distinguishing  the 
British  from  the  Foreign,  and  the  Coasters  from  the  Foreign  Trade. 


Vessels  employed  in  the 
Foreign  Trade. 

Vessels  employed  in  the 
Coasting  Trade. 

Total. 

Years. 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

Coasters  and  Colliers. 

Irish  Trader* 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships 

Tonnage 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 

3,031 
3,132 
3,989 

611,451 
607,106 
758,565 

865 
1,643 
1,743 

161,705 
264,098 
302,122 

17,305 
18,330 
18,694 

2,114,020 
2,242,590 
2,268,799 

774 
513 
833 

81,230 
56,392 
91,827 

21,975 
23,618 
25,259 

2,968,406 
3,170,186 
3,421,313 

Office  of  the  Registrer  General  of  Shipping, 

Custom  House,  London, 

19th  May  1826. 


T.  E.  Willoughby. 
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Recently  pitbk$kedt 

1.  Colonial  Policy  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Country— 
SUBSTANCE  of  TWO  SPEECHES,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  21st  and  25th  March  1825,  by  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM 
HUSKISSON,  respecting  the  Colonial  Policy  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  Country.     Price  2s. 


2.  Free  Trade.— SPEECH  of  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  HUS- 
KISSON in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  the  23d  of  Febrmry 
1826,  on  Mr.  Ellice'e  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  aid 
examine  the  Statements  contained  in  the  various  Petitions  from  Persons 
engaged  in  the  Silk  Manufacture.     Price  Is.  6d. 


PRINTED    BY    .T.  L.   COX,    GREAT   QUEEN  STREET- 


them 


MEETING  OF  SHIP-OWNERS. 

Vesterday  a  considerable  number  of  ship-owners,  and  other 
gentlemen  Immediately  connected  with  the  interests  of  British 
shipping,  met  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern. 

George  Lyall,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  th*. Committee  of 
'Ship-owner*,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  meeting 
;ook  the  chair,  and  made  known  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
which  he  had  thus,on  the  requisition  of  the  ship-owners,  con-  , 
pencd,  and  which  will  be  more  perfectly  collected  from  the  re- 
solutions and  speeches  now  to  follow. 

Mr.  Gr.  Palmer  rose  to  move  the  first  resolution.  On  a 
subject  of  such  momentous  import,  he  regretted  that  the  duty 
bad  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  more  competent  person.  The 
subject  was  important,  not  only  to  those  immediately'. 
Interested  in  British  shipping,  "but  equally  as  to  the 
whole   country,    and  to  all   classes   in    the    country.      The    j 

tstem   oi'    British  navigation    had  been  handed    down  to 
from  their  ancestors;  it  had  been  in  every  -change  of  po-, 
licy  the  main-stay  of  the  Country— it    had    been  at  all  times 

oeans  of  prosperity  in  peace*,  and  oi'  security  in  war.  As  s 
tar  as  regarded  theW paints,  it  was  unquestionable  that  the 
code  was  wise  writs  origin,  because  experience  showed  that  it  ( 
was  well  suited  to  secure  and  increase  the  national  interests. 
It  was  under  these  laws,  and  not  in  spite  of  them,  as  modern 
theorists  in  the  plenitude  of  their  presumption  asserted,  that 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  country  had  gone  on  ex- 
tending beyond  any  limits  before  known  in  history.  A  new 
theory  had,  however,  been  broached — a  new  light  had  burst 
forth,  and  it  was  leading  on  to  measures  which  he  must  con- 
sider as  tending  to  a  downright  levelling  of  all  the 
interests  in  church  and  state.  The  first  stride  in 
this  new  march  of  intellect,  as  it  was  called,  went 
to  bear  down  the  shipping  interest.  The  reciprocity  of 
duties  act,  he  would  with  more  propriety  call  an  act  fot 
encouragement  of  foreign  shipping,  and  for  the  destruction  01 
British.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  back  to  tht 
origin  of  these  encroachments.  It  was  in  1322  that  the  ship-  :" 
owners  received  the  first  notice  of  any  alteration  in  the  navi- 
garion  laws.  They  soon  took  the  alarm;  meetings  were  called, 
in  which  remonstrances  were  prepared,  and  these  were  for- 
warded to  the  Government.  A  petition  was  addressed  to  Par- 
liament against  the  bill  then  impending  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  bill,at  the  latter  end  of  the  session,  between  June  and,  j 
July, passed  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  allow  any  opportu-  ' 
nity  of  meeting  it  by  the  information  which  the  shipowners  had 
it  in  theirpower  tooppose  to  it.  Though  the  bill  passed,  the  ship- 
owners being  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  which  awaited  their 
interest,!!  petitioned  the  King  in  Council  to  suspend  the  opera, 
tion  of  the  act,  which  they  were  empowered  to  do.  Govern- 
ment, uninfluenced  by  these  represe;»  tations,  directed  that  the 
act  should  go  into  effect  early  in  1824.  As  to  the  effect?  of 
that  determination,  he  would  not  attempt  to  describe  it  in  any 
language  of  his  own.  The  ship-owners  themselves,  in  giving 
force  to  their  opinions  at  the  time,  had  oxpressed  them  so 
much  better. 

"Such  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  a  proceeding,    ' 
whicl-  at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  our  navtea-    > 
tion  system  is  founded.    When  it  is  considered,  how  intimately  the 
•growth  and  pregres3  of  that  system  are  associated  with  the  brightest 
deeds  and  most  prosperous  eras  of  British  history,  and  W'th  what  jeal-    i 
lous  care  it  has  been  fostered  and  cherished  ?.s  the  bulwark  of  national 
strength,  by  the  most  eminent  of  British  statesmen,  its  subversion    ' 
may  well  .five  rise  to  apprehension  and  alarm.  Whether,  however,  the    \ 
departure  from  its  policy  be,  as  modern  economists  ass.ert,  the  substi- 
tution of  sounder  and  better  principles  of  commercial  intercourse,  in- 
volving no  hazard  of  national  security ;  or,  as  the  ship-owners  believe, 
a  dangerous  and  ill-judged  experiment,  striking  a  vital  blow  at  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  time  must  now  determine.    But,  waving  / 
for  the  present  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
the  ship-owners  conceive  thoy  have  just  reason  to  complain  that  they 
are  singled  out  for  this  dangerous  experiment;  and  that  the  conse- 
quent ruin  of  their  property  is  disregarded  by  the  defenders  of  other 
interests,   who  shrink  from  it  when  about  to    be  applied  to  them- 
selves.    BrrTish  agriculture,  and  British  manufactures,  are  as  much 
protected  by  duties  and  restrictions,  from  foreign  competition,  as  Bri- 
tish freight:  all  tend  equally,  in  principle,  (and  the  former  infinitely    ! 
more  m  amount,)  to  increase  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  con-    1 
Burner,  and  all  are  alike  calculated  to  excite  foreign  iealousy  1  y-et 
agriculture  and  manufactures  continue  to  be  protected  by  duties  and 
prohibitions ;  while  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  iom  in  the  re, 
moval  of  the  protection  hitherto  afforded  to  shipping.    The  manufac- 
turer, seduced  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  foreign  trade,  throws 
ight  into  the  sfia»«f  th»  erononvto ;   the  a^forrturlst    dazrf  i 
•by  the  specious  theories  advanced  in   its  supoort,  contributes  his  as- 
sistance to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  svstem  ol 
commercial  intercourse;  and  the  ship-owner,  unrepresented  and  un-     . 
connected,  becomes  the  first  victim  of  the  delusion. 

"  But  surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  same  arguments  which  are  ' 
now  applied  to  his  destruction,  must  recoil  with  unanswerable  force  on 
the  other  great  sources  of  national  wealth,  should  the  principle  of  un- 
restricted freedom  of  trade  be  once  generally  established.  In  vain 
will  the  agriculturist  then  contend,  that  as  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
are  raise;!,  by  political  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control,  to  double 
the  amount  of  thos^  which  are  incurred  by  his  foreign  rivals,  he  is  in- 
titled  to  protection  from  their  competition;  (he  will  allege  no  more  than 
the  ship-owners  have  proved,  although  ineft'ectuallv.)  Ii  vain  will  the 
manufacturer  urge  the  necessity  for  the  like  protection,  on  the  plea  that 
he  has  embarked  his  capital  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  system, 
rum  that  if  it  be  abrogated,  he  is    at  least  entitled    to    com'pensa- 


to  try  the  op" ration  of  free  trade.  It  it  could  be  shown  tha 
by  this  sacrifice  of  the  shipping  interests,  foreigners  had  beet 
induced  to  take  more  of  our  manufactures,  it  "would  be  th 
duty  of  the  shipowners  to  submit,  for  the  general  welfare 
without  complaint.  But  this  result  had  not  followed.  Tli. 
exports  to  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  the  othei 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  had  decreased  from  1824  to  182b' 
290,7141.  The  imports  from  the  same  places  to  Eng 
land  had  increased  during  the  same  time  .243,0711.  H< 
was  lately  at  Hull,  and  one  of  the  bankers  there  assurer 
him  that  the  northern  traders  on  their  arrival  in  that  port 
immediately  that  they  discharged  their  cargoes,  called  for  spe 
cie  and  set  off  fcome,  and  that  the  bankers  were  obliged  tc 
write  to  London  continually  for  specie  to  settle  with  them 
The  petition  from  Hull,  presented  28th  of  May,  stated,  tha 
the  commerce  with  the  North  of  Europe  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  principally  by  British  vessels :  but — 
"  That  since  the  Reciprocity  Acts  have  come  into  operation,  tht 
stimulus  to  foreign  enterprise  has  been  so  great  as  to  produce  a  rcosi 
alarming  change  in  this  particular  ;  in  proof  of  this,  the  petitioner* 
beg  to  submit  to  the  hous?  the  following  statement  of  the  entries  in 
wards,  at  their  Custom-house,  from  European  ports,  from  the  1st  ol 
January  to  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826  :— 

In  1825 British  skips     .    .217    —    Tonnage    .    33,892 

Foreign  ships  .    .  263    — 24,487 

In  1826.— British  ships     .    .     90    — 10,694 

Foreign  ships   .    .  204    — 17, Mil) 

The  house  will  thus  perceive,  that  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
British  tonnage  is  more  than  two-thirds,  whilst  in  foreign  tonnage  it 
does  not  amount  to  one-third,  or,  to  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer 
light,  the  foreign  tonnage  did  not  in  1825  reach  that  of  British  vessels 
f  by  8,400  tons,  whilst  in  the  present  year  it  presents  an  excess  of  6,4<mj 
tons;  and  at  this  time  many  of  the  petitioners  have  ships  for  which 
^they  can  obtain  no  employment,   whilst  they  have  the  mortifi  -.-ation 
to  witness  the  daily  arrival  of  foreigners  :  the  petitioners  have  reason 
£  to  believe  that   the  building  of  new  ships  is  now  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased activity  in  Prussia,  and  other  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  accumulated  advantages  of  untaxed  materials,  cheap 
provisions,  and  still  cheaper  labour,    enjoyed   by    foreigners  in  the 
building,  equipment,  and  navigation  of  their  vessels,  render  it  utterly 
impossible  for  the  petitioners  to  maintain  a  successful  competition 
against  such  fearful  odds." 

Such  was  die  late  threatened  to  that  great  source  of  our  ma- 
ritime power,  upon  which  the  national  strength  and  the  spirit 

J  and  enterprise  of  the  navy  must  be  upheld. 

i  Mr.  James  Young  wished  all  the  speakers  who  were  to 
follow  to  condense  their  arguments.     They  had  met  here  as 

•persons  concerned  in  the  "shipping  interest.  They  were  all 
agreed  that  the  shipping  interest  was  oppressed,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  relieved.They  needed  not,  therefore,  any  arguments 

tupon  the  corn-laws,  or  maxims  of  political  economy,  to  con. 
vince  them  The  new  regulations  must  be  repealed  if  Govern- 
ment intended  that  the  country  should  be  saved,  as  the  ships 
t>f  the  northern  states  were  driving  British  vessels  and  British 

i  seamen  out  of  employ.  The  imports  had  already  gone  far  be- 
yond the  exports  to  those  countries.  Why  should  this  be?  He 
proposed  to  the  meeting  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  he  had 
prepared  to  that  effect : — 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  British  Shipowners  have  seen  with 
regret,  that  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a  system  of  free 
'.rade,  and  in  opposition  to  their  most  earnest  and  anxious  petitions 
iddressed  to  the  Legislature  and  His  Majesty's  Government,  much  of 
the  protection  under  which  British  Navigation  had  flourished  has  been 
relaxed  or  withdrawn.particularly  by  theadmission  of  importations  in 
foreign  shipping  upon  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  from  which  the  most 
alarming  consequences  have  already  resulted,  as  proved  by  the  public 
accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  tonnage  arrived  in  the  several  ports  of  Great  Britain  from  those 
foreign  states  in  Europe  to  whom  that  advantage  has  been  conceded  is 
as  follows :—  British  tons.  Foreign  tons. 

In  1822  -  290,396  -  200,755 

1823  -  254,775  -  294,423 

1824  -  256,818  -  468,652 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  2,061  tons  British,  but  of  174,229  tons  foreign, 
if  the  year  1823  be  compared  with  1824,  and  a  falling  off  of  33,578 
tons  British,  ind  an  increase  of  267,897  tons  foreign,  it  the  year  1822 
be  compared  with  1824. 

ij    Mr.  Tindall  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Buckle  congratulated  the  meeting  on  its  unanimity. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  on  any  mind  that  the  shipping 
i merest  were  oppressed.  Now  certainly  Government  must  be 
desirous  to  come  at  true  information.  It  was  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  they  could  feel  an  interest  in  creating  delusion. 
But  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  accounts  upon 
whichMr.Huskisson  depended  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
tlie  house  in  time,  so  that  practical  men  might  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  undeceiving  Government,  or  of  putting  Parliament 
n  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Now  it  appeared  that 
b'y  the  alteration  introduced  by  the  reciprocity  of  duties  bill, 
and  the  former  alteration  of  the  timber  duties,  which  he  must 
consider  as  the  precursor  of  the  reciprocity  bill,  that  the 
whele  amount  of  British  trade  had  fallen  off.  Foreign  tonnage, 
which  in  1821,  was  about  366,000  tons,  had  increased  in  1823 
to  531,000  tons.  But  the  most  striking  comparison  was  that, 
f  the  year  1822  and  1824,  by  which  it  would  be  seen  that  of 
hips  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  being 
in  1822— foreign  tonnage,  200,755;  British,  290,396  ;  in  1824, 
the  numbers  were — British  tonnage,  256,811  ;  foreign,  468,652. 
These  few  figures  must  carry  conviction.  They  were  derived 
from  records  of  the  highest  authority — namely,  th*-  papers  laid 
>e  fore  Parliament— and  they  could  not  be  wrong  if  -li^y  embodied 


them  in  one  of  their  resolutions.  Now  if  this  diminution  weremct.  country  were  prepared  to  see  every  interest  in  the  country 
by  any  advantages  derived  theretrom  to  the  other  interests,  they  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  public  credit.  They  might  diversify 
ought  to  be  content.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  general  exports  their  complaints;  the  agricultural  interest  might  feel  alarm,  the 
had  decreased  with  the  increase  ot  foreign  tonnage.  The  ship-  manufacturers  and  others  might  cry  out,  but  there  Was  no  hope 
owners  had,  from  the  earliest  moment,  warned  Ministers  that  for  them  except  by  a  compromise  with  the  public  creditor, 
this  was  a  result  which  they  had  to  expect  ;  they  had  fully  Mr.  J.  Young  said  he  had  before  objected  to  sermons  on 
predicted  the  consequences  which  must  fall  upon  the  shipping  political  economy.  He  now  protested  against  the  meeting 
at  the  time  of  altering  the  timber  duties.  Government  had  entertaining  any  propositions  which  were  contrary  to  law  and 
been  told  then,  and  again  on  the  passing  of  the  reciprocity  of  justice.  He  hoped  the  chairman  weald  put  down  such  obser- 
duties  bill,  that    British    shipping  could  not  contend  with  so   vations. 

w-rv  unequal  a  competition.    He  really   wondered    how  Mr.       Mr.  Butler  appealed  to  the  chair  if  this  was  a  right  de- 
Huskisson  could  have  taken  the  great  amount  of  British  ton.   scription  of  his  remarks  ?    How  could  they  complain  of  bur. 

Eage   engaged  last  year  as  a  part  of  his  statement,  when  by   dens,  or  pretend  that  they  were  oppressed  by  them,unless  they 
is  own  admission  at  the  moment  the  excitement  which  prevailed  examined  into  the  reasons  and  causes  why  they  had  to  labour 
every  where  was  more  thaw  enough  to  account  for  it.    Was  it  pre-   under  them  ? 

tended  that  the  additional  tonnage  was  put  in  requisition  by  shi  p-  The  Chairman  would  give  no  other  opinion  than  thai 
owners— by  those  who  had  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  security  as  to  such  observations  were  disorderly,  because  they  did  not  con- 
their  transactions  at  other  times — by  those  who  were  induced  by  ncct  themselves  with  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
the  increase  of  business  to  build  new  vessels  ?  No.  The  ships  Mr  George  Frederick  YouNGrose  to  propose  the  next 
built  in  that  year  were  built  in  North  America— they  were  resolution.  The  meeting  had  now  fully  declared  the  genera] 
matters  of  speculation— they  were  brought  here  for  sale— and  conviction  to  be,  that  the  shipping  interests  were  oppressed, 
from  the  revulsion,  they  were  for  the  greater  part  still  in  the  and  that  innovations  of  a  most  destructive  nature  were  made 
markets  ©f  this  country,  at  prices  which  must  prove  wholly  up0n  them  in  Parliament.  The  ship-owners  had,  in  an  early 
ruinous  to  the  parties.  He  stated  the  whole  of  the  shipping  as  Btage  of  these  innovations,  recorded  their  sense  of  the  defective 
registered  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  130,000  tons  information  upon  which  they  proceeded,  and  the  mischievous 
less  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  December,  1825,  than  in  the  consequences  td  which  they  must  lead.  Their  predictions  had 
year  1818.  It  was  less,  too,  than  it  had  been  for  any  of  the  been  fully  verified  :  but  their  admonition  came  too  late.  Noop- 
eight  years  preceding  1825.  If  such  was  the  effect  already  felt  p0rtunity  was  afforded  for  information— they  had  no  effective 
in  the  trade  with  Northern  Europe,  what  might  they  not  ex-,  organ  of  communication  with  the  Government  or  the  Parlia- 


pect?  The  whole  of  that  trade  must  be  soon  lost,  as  a 
carrying  trade,  to  British  shipping ;  and  let  it  be  observed, 
that  that  being  a  trade  the  chief  expense  of  which  was  freight, 
it  was  of  peculiar  value  in  that  respect.    There  were  other 


ment.  Now,  with  every  proper  disposition  of  obedience  to 
those  in  power  over  us,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their 
property  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  dictum  of  any  Government. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Government  in  the  first  place  to  elicit,  and 


consequences  to   be    dreaded.     Already  a  large  capital  of  for  Parliament  to  adopt,  changes  and  alterations  in  the  ge- 

British    merchants  was  engaged    in   foreign   ships,    which  neral  government ;  but  that  must  only  be  on  the  fullest  m- 

of  course  would  be  manned  by  foreign   sailors,  and  every  fo-  formation  where  property  was  in  danger,    In  this  instance  the 

reiser  employed  in  our  commercial  navigation  would  make  information  of  Government  was  lamentably  deficient,  and  the 

a  difference  of  two  men  in  the  event  of  war.     What  would  the  measures  adopted  were  of  a  kind  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of 

consequences  ©f  persevering  be  ?    One  of  these  three  things  British  shipowners. If  it  were  possible  toimagine  that  Mr.  Hus- 

must  soon  happen— either  Government  must  retrace  its  steps  kisson  would  get  up  a  statement  to  delude  the  Parliament— a  no- 

to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  before  the  alteration  of  the  i\nYI  whirhh^hJnn\ 
timber  duties,  or  the  whole  of  that  valuable  trade,  consisting 
chiefly  of  freight,  would  be  lost  to  the  country,  or  else  the  pro- 


perty must  be  held  to  constitute  the  ships  British,  and  Bri- 
tish merchants  must  build,  man,  equip,  and  victual  their 
ships  wherever  it  could  be  done  cheapest.  God  forbid  that 
they  should   live  to  see  that  day.     He   stated  it  merely  as  a 


tion  which  he  byno  meansentertained—thatstatementmusthave 
answered  his  purpose  exactly.  If  it  was  meant  to  establish  a 
case  suitable  toparticular  views  of  Government,  it  was  a  most 
masterly  development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,it  really  was  in- 
tended for  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  truth,  with  a 
real  indifference  to  decision  upon  it,  however  it  might  fall  out, 
never  was  speech  of  any  minister  entitled  to  less   confidence 


hard  alternative.     They  might  look  into  the  appendix  of  the  and  consideration.     He  did  not  complain  of  them  as  being  un- 
report of  Mr.  Jacob,  a  gentleman  who  could'by  no  means  be  true  but  as  being  paltial.    Mr.  Huskisson   wished  to  per- 
accused  of partiality  to  their ;  views  of  this ;  question,  and  there  sua^s  the  hou8eBf({r  example,   that    the     British  fisheries 
they  would  see ^most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  impossibility^  were        t    affect^d    b      the    alteration,    and   he    made  that 
competing  with  theitatea  of  Northern  Europe sin  building  and  dear    b      rcferri        J.     t0    the   coast' fisheries   only.     But 
victualling  ships.  Therehef  which  was  promised  by  reducing  the  how  stood  the  fact  with  respect  to  foreign  fisheries/    Why 
dutiesonalhliematerialsusedinship-buidlingwoulddolittlefoi  they  must  soon  be  wholly  abandoned.    He  himself  had  part 
them.There  was  a  new  regulation,  by  which  they  wereallowed  to  of  a  ship  which  they  had  fitted  out  for  the  South  Sea  wfeale 
import  salt  provisions,  and  house  them  for  ship  stores.     Here  fishery.  It  was  now  returning,  and  the  owners  had  dehberate- 
was  one  interest  driven  away  for  the  advantage  of  another.  Not  fo  resolved  that  they  could  not   fit  her  out  again,  without  a 
•only  would  the  employment  of  British   tonnage  be  so  far  certainty  of  loss.     The  Reciprocity  of  Duties' Bill  was  pass- 
thrown  out,  but  Ireland  must  suffer  in  proportion  as  they  were  W  in  1823.    By  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  the  6th  of 
to  gain,  though  they  did  not  ask  for  this  boon.  April,  1824,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  which  entered  the  port 
A  gentl  man,  whose  name  was  not  given  out,  wondered  of  London  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Prus- 
how  tfi                   ould  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  shipping  in-'  sia,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  was  295,535;  of  which  were, 
terst  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  when  they  had   Lord  British,  103,179;  foreign,  132,359.     The  tonnage  in  the  same 
Liverpool  at  their  head,   Mr.  Canning,   Mr.  Huskisson,  and  port  from  the  same  places,  in  1824,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Mr.  Wallace  among   theit  members.     J  f  seats  indeed  were  regulations  of  the  bill  were  applied,  the  returns  were,  tonnage, 
wanting,  thoy  might  be  had;  and  as  i'o?  members,  the  Chairman  412,192;  of  which  were,  British,  173,948;  foreign,  233,244; 


would  make  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Hurue  had  said  that  he 
was  offered  several  seats  for  3,0001.  ;  but  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  them.  Government  were  always  disposed  lo  listen  to 
those  who  would  mform  them.  They  were  wise,  and  liberal, 
and  active  ;  they  were  at  their  posts  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  once  waited  upon  the  prime  miniser,  who  re- 
ferred him  to  Mr.  George  Rose.  He  had  something  to  com- 
municate about  herrings  ;  he  found  him  all  kindness  and  com- 
pliance. Again,  Government  was  entreated  to  put  away  the 
salt  duty.  "  Provisions  may  be  had  for  Id-  equal  to  a  pound 
of  beef,  which  is  now  selling  for  lOd. :  and  that  pennyworth  of 
provision  shall  be  every  bit  as  good  as  that  10  pennyworth  of 
beef."  The  salt  duty  was  taken  off  salt  used  in  curing  fish. 
He  mentioned  other  instances,  in  which  he  had  successfully 
solicited  Administration,  without  any  reserve  of  names  or  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  a  seat,  that  could  be  had  if  needful ; 
and  if  the  Chairman  would  only  say  that  he  would  go  into 
Parliament,  he  (the  unknown  speaker)  would  undertake  to 
put  him  in  without  a  shilling  fcxpense. 

Mr.  Butler  said,  that  the  alteration  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  one  of  the  many  ministerial  devices  to  bring  receipts 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country.     He  compared  their  system  to  the  cupidity  of  the 

golden  eras.  All  the 


being  an  increase  of  9  per  cant,  on  British  tonnage,  and. of  75 
per  cent,  on  foreign.  In  the  year  of  excitement,  1825,  the 
tonnage  under  the  same  heads  was  541,750, — being  British, 
283,788 ;  foreign,  257,964.  But'  the  most  striking  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  was  in  his  comparative  statement  of 
British  and  foreign  tonnatre  which  entered  the  port  of  London 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  the  figures  thus  : 
—the  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  London 
during  the  past  year  was 

Ships.  Tons. 

British 23,516'    of   3,119,191 

Foreign! 1*743    -       302,122 

25,259  3,421,313 

From  which  striking  disproportion  it  might,  on  a  cursory 
view,  be  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  was 
too  trifling  to  excite  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  British  ship- 
owners ;  but  bn  examining  the  account  a  little  more  closely, 
it  appears  that  of  the  '  M 

iy  23,516  ships,    '     3,11,191  tons, 

Were  Colliers  4nd  Coasters    13,694    .    .    .    2,268,799 


British, 


Irish  Trafers 


-19,527 


91,827 


boy  who  killed  the  goose  tthat  laid  him  goiaen  egg 
as  to  prepare  effectually  to  keep  faith  wit 
creditor,    which   could  not  be  done  unless    they 


Leaving  the  Br:  ish  foreign  trade  .    3,989 


But  this  aggr&ate  incl uded  the  colonial  trade,  which ,  not  being 
policy  was  to  prepare  effectually  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  < separated  in  tie  return,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  ac- 


2,360,626 
758,565 


and    the    curacy.    It  appeared,  however,  by  the  return  No.  3,  that  of 


tinii!  the  property  embarked  in  shipping  h:ts  been  vestc.l  on  the  same 
faith  :  yet  the  ship  (owner  is  condemned  to  hopeless  competition, and  his 
property  to  uneoinpen.satcd  depreciation.  Should  the  antiquity  of  the 
protects  applied  to  the  other  sources  of  naiion.il  Import- 

ince,  be  pleaded,  the  ship-owner  c;m  adduce  the  most  ancient  laws  in 
ins  support.  Shot  v!  their  assocl  <l  Ion  with  national  wealth  he  brought 
forward,  the  shipowner,  in  addition,  may  pi.  ui  his  connexion  with  na- 
i  inch  greater  importan< e  than  national  opulence. 
In  short,  n  is  per Atly  apparent,  that  if  the  new  principle*  be  adopted, 
Which  it  is  the  avwwed  object  of  the  politic  al  economists  of  the  day  to 
establish,  and  if  ofJisislency  be  maintained,  the  consequences  to  all 
(lasses  must,  mulA-  the  existing  ciicu instances  of  the  cotmtrv,  be  as 
destructive  to  othlr  interests  as  its  first  application  has  been,  uiidmust 
prow,  to  British  dipping." 

'  If  it  could  he  an/  gratification  to  them,  it  was  now  clear  that 
they  had  been  true  prophets  on  that  occasion — they  had  unhe- 
sitatingly stated]  that  the  act  would  be  detrimental  to  all  die 
interests  of  British  shipping.  It  was  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  various  parliamentary  returns  for  1822,  the 
year  previous  to  passing  the  bill,  and  for  1824,  the  year  its 
effects  were  m<Bt  fully  shown.  He  preferred  the  com;, 
parison  of  th.fce  two  years  hecause  they  were  fitter 
-or  the  purpose  of  sifting  out  the  truth,  and  he  condemned, 
oil  that  account,  as  unfair,  the  comparison  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  of  1824  and  of  1825,  in  the  house,  because 
that  gentleman  was  obliged  to  admit,  that  speculations  in 
shipping  had  bten  carried  to  excess,  along  with  every  other 
object  of  commence,  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  which 
had  acted  upon  all  classes  of  the  country  during  the  last  year. 
He  stated  briefly],  then,  that  in  1824,  the  increase  of  foreign. 
tonnage  beyond  1822,  was  267,897  tons,  and  the  decrease  of 
British  tonnage,  during  the  same  period,was  33,578  tons.  There 
could  be  little  ruason  to  doubt  that  the  same  effects  would 
follow  in  whatever  case  the  new  theory  should  be  applied.  The 
mistake,  perhapl,  r/as  in  comparing  us  strictly  with  people  who 
were  in  every  reject  inferior  to  us.  We  were  not  to  be  put  into 
immediate  comparison  or  competition  with  half-naked  savages, 
nor  could  we  proierlybe  brought  intorivalry  with  nations  much 
less  civilized.  W  £  enjoyed Lahigh  state  of  cultivation,  which  car- 
ried with  it  numberless  considerations,  none  of  which  could, 
with  safety  be  loK  sight  of  in  settling  questions  of  such  mag- 
nitude. He  cortduded  by  proposing  the  following  rcsoluv 
tion : — 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  innovations  on  the  British  Navi- 
gation system,  which  have  been  made  by  the  present  Parliament,  have 
excited  in  the  Shipowners  of  the  united  kingdom  feelings  of  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  alarm. 

Mr.  Aaron  Chapman  seconded  the  resolution,  and  con- 
gratulated the  micting  on  their  unanimity.  There  was  indeed 
serious  cause  for&larm.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  he 
had  been  an  extensive  owner  for  many  years;  he  had  experi- 
enced the  ebbs  »d  hows,  the  ups  and  "downs,  to  which  the 
shipping  interes*  were  exposed  ;  but  never  had  he  felt  such 
anxiety  as  he  dio  now  that  they  were  about  to  be  driven  from 
the  ground  whici  their  ancestors  had  secured  to  them,  and 
which  had  been  iccupied  by  British  ship-owners  for  centuries 
past.  One  fact  could  not  be  controverted.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  fore^rn  tonnage  had  increased,  and  in  that  trade 
too  (he  alluded  »  the  north  of  Europe)  wnich  most  respected 
the  interests  of  <he  British  navy.  There  was  nothing  left, 
therefore,  but  tie  hope  that  a  fair  and  candid  statement, 
prepared  in  proper  documents,  would  convey  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government,  and  if  not  to  them  to  the 
mind  of  the  country,  the  destructive  effects  of  that  mania, 
which,  under  lie  pretext  of  free  trade,  was  about  to 
overturn  the  wlole  of  that  system  upon  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  embark  their  capital.  For  his  own  part,  he 
never  wished  fot  protection  for  the  shipping  interests  beyond 
the  comparison  cf  taxation  which  they  paid  above  that  paid  by 
foreigners.  He  ihould  blush  to  ask  for  more  protection,  and 
he  should  be  aslumed  to  take  it  if  given  without  asking.  The 
protection  which  lie  asked  for  was  that  which  they  had  enjoy- 
ed for  200  years  yithouthaviug.it  questioned.  To  that  amount 
they  w  re  uniitief.  He  pointed  to  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  statement,  which,  being  founded  on  the  transactions  of 
last  year,  proved  a  great  increase  ©f  British' tonnage.  But  it 
was  in  the  preseM  year  that  the  real  elTect  of  the  new  system 
would  be "  showi.  Practical  men  knew  well  from  the 
books  at  Lloyd%  that  of  the  ships  which  passed  Graves- 
end  in  the  preseBwear,  the  far  greater  number  was  of  foreign 
ships.  As  he  saic  before,  it  was  now  plain  that  the  British 
vi-iM  .'-  k1    It        'H 

be  something  to  tell  them,  that,  although  less  British  and  mere 
foreign  tonnage  had  been  employed,  the  manufactures  had  de- 
rived encouragement  from  the  change.  But  the  effects  of  that 
alteration  in  the  navigation  laws  was  found  to  be  directly  the' 
There  was  a  great  diminution  of  exports  in  the  same 
period.  This  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  old,  and  against 
the  new  system. 

Mr.  John  Mivshull  proposed  the  second  resolu- 
tion. He  regretted  that  he  was  compelled  to  enter  rather 
extensively  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  late 
serious  innovation  made  by  Ministers  upon  the  navi- 
gation   Laws,    and    the     unfortunate    sanction     given     to 
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Mr.  Huskisson's  masterly  speech  on  the  state  of 
the  Shipping  Interest,  on  the  12th  of  May  laat,  has 
been  published  as  a  pamphlet ;  aisd  we  consider  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  present  moment  exceedingly  opportune. 
To  this  authorised  publication  are  appending  the  several 
official  accounts  referred  to  by  the  Right  Honourable 
peptjeman,. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  set 
out  with  admitting,  that  though  whatever  contributes  to 
extend  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  must  inci- 
dentally contribute  also  to  improve  and  extend  its  naviga- 
tion, yet  "  every  thing  which  interferes  with  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  is  raore  or  less  disadvantageous  to  the 
capitals  employed  in  it ;"  and  the  regulations  of  our  navi- 
gation system  must,  therefore,  more  or  less,  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  that  freedom  of  commercial  pursuit  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  open  to  those  who  have  capital  to 
employ.  But  looking  to  State  necessity,  "  whenever 
(he  said)  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation  can- 
Bct  be  reconciled,  the  feeling  which  ought  to  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds  should  be,  that  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, in  ail  such  instances,  ought  to  give  way,  and 
those  of  navigation  to  have  the  preference." 

Navigation,  depending,  then,  on  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, our  shipping  interests  must,  of  course,  suffer  along 
with  commerce.  It  was  incumbent^  then,,  on  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  shew  that  the  alterations  made  in  our 
Navigation  Laws  were  necessary  to  obviate  injury  to  the 
general  interests  of  commerce,  which  outweighed  any 
detriment  to  particular  interests,  and  from  which  injury 
to  commerce  navigation  itself  would  have  suffered  more 
than  if  the  alteration  had  not  been  made. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  American  war  led  to 
the  first  inroad  on  our  Navigation  Laws.  We  struggled 
long,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent  trading  with  the 
United  States  on  a  system  of  reciprocity.  In  this  struggle 
we  had  greatly  the  worst  of  it.  Mr.  Huskisson's 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  retaliating  system  of  the 
Americans  on  our  commerce  is  very  instructive  : 

"  Our  Law,"  he  Bays,  "  still  provides  that  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be  imparted  in 
foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  the  ships  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce.  The  Americans  re- 
taliate this  restriction  by  applying  it  to  all  goods  the 
produce  of  Europe.  An  American  ship,  trading  to  this 
country,  has,  in  consequence,  a  great  advantage  over  a 
British  ship  trading  to  America.  The  American  vessel,  on  her 
voyage  to  England,  is  freighted  with  a  cargo  wholly  produced 


we  failed  with  America.  **U  the  alternative  had  been  placed 
before  Prussia  of  keeping  her  duties  unaltered,  or  having  her 
productions  and  ships  wholly  excluded  from  our  ports^  ^hat 
would  have  been  her  decision  ?— Uualtertd  duties,  unques- 
tionably. We  had  her  under  our  dictati^  and  yet  we  submit- 
ted and  conceded  to  her  as  though  we  had  been  her  slaves." 

This  is  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand,  indeed. 
The  writer  grants,  that  "  retaliation  would  injure 
us  severely ;"  but  then  the  Nations,  with  the 
example  of  America  before  them,  \you.ld  never 
have  dared  to  venture  on  such  a.  bold  course.  But 
Prussia  not  only  ventured  on  the  system,  of  retaliation, 
but  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  our  Govern- 
ment against  it ;  and  with  what  face  could  we  have  af- 
fected to  be  angry  at  what  was  merely  an  imitation  of 
our  own  measures  ? 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  least  successful  in  that  part  of 
his  speech  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  unde/ 
the  reciprocity  system  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  had 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  tha,Q  the.  tonnage  of  the 
|  foreign  vessels  that  entered  our  ports.  He  admits, 
however^  "  that  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion,  thai  prospectively 
the  shipping  of  the  Prussian  ports  may  not  gain  ground 
in  the  competition  with  our  own."  Here  the 
writer  in  Blachvood  has  tried  to  work  on  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  ship-owners,  by  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  Mr.  Huskisson  has  rather  disingenuously 
attempted  to  disguise  the  real  state  of  things — 

"  In  1824  (he  says)  trade  rapidly  increased— foreign  ships 
all  got  employed — new  ships  are  needed,  not  only  to  in- 
crease a  number,  but  to  replace  those  lost  or  worn  out 
— they  occupy  much  time  in  building,  and  can  only  be  mul- 
tiplied slowly,  particularly  in  poor  countries.  The  foreign 
builders  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand — competition 
ceased— freights  rose  greatly,  and  the  British  ships  made  large 
profits — then  a  greater  stimulus  was  jriven  to  the  British  build- 
ers. So  we  find  that  in  1824,  we  only  employed  56,461  addi- 
tional tons  of  British,  while  we  employed  176,445  tons  of 
foreign  shipping.  British  vessels  could  obtain  very  little  of  the 
new  employment  created  by  the  increase  of  trade,  until  all  the 
idle  foreign  ones  were  employed,  and  the  foreign  builders  were 
unable  to  satisfy  the  demand.    The  increase  of  colonial  trade 

must  still   be  kept  in  mind It  appears  that  iu 

1822  we  built  fewer  ships  than  in  any  other  year  of  the 
series  (from  1814  to  1825);  in  1823,  it  seems  the  increase 
of  trade  had  scarcely  been  felt  by  our  builders,  as  they 
built  fewer  in  that  year  than  in  any  other  of  the  series, 
save  the  preceding  one.  In  1824,  they  increased  their 
number  greatly,  for  shipping  was  in  large  demand, 
freights  were  high,  and  capital  was  abundant.  In  1825, 
they  increased  their  number  greatly.  We  suspect  that 
not  a  few  of  the  ships  built  in  the  last  year  were  built 
in  our  American  possessions,  and  sent  here  for  sale  to 
the  grievous  injury  of  the  British  builders.  In  1825, 
our  foreign   trade  employed  347,360  additional  tons  of 


British  shipping;  and  while  it  did  this,  it  employed 
likewise  198,609  additional  tons  of  foreign  shipping. 
It  still  absorbed  all  the  foreign  ships  that  the  foreign 
builders  could  throw  into  it.  The  British  ones 
got  employment,  not  by  depriving  their  rivals  of 
it,  but  because  the  latter  could  not  undertake  it.  The 
increase  of  colonial  trade  must  still  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
it  was  very  great  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Colonies. 
Our  Readers  will  observe  that  the  coasting  naturally  in- 
creased with  the  foreign  trade,  and  of  this,  as  weJi  as  of 
the  colonial  trade,  our  ships  retained  the  monopoly* 
Now,  what  does  Mr.  Huskisson  do?  He  jumbles  up 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  and  colonial  trades 
with  those  employed  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries 
into  a  vohohy  balances  the  increase  in  this  whole  against 
the  increase  of  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  then  boasts  that  the  increase  has  been  far 
greater  in  British  ships  than  in  foreign  ones !  Such  piti  - 
ful  tricks — such  miserable  attempts  at  delusion  cannot  be 
dealt  with  too  severely." 


<.(.< 


CORN  LAW'S. 

Parliament  being  assembled,  that  important  question, 
the  Corn  Laws,  will  come  under  immediate  review;  for 
however  it  may  wish  to  be  postponed,  the  Bill  of  Ifulemnity 
claimed  and  necessary  for  Administration,  oil  account  of 
the  Order  in  Council  issued  some  months  ago,  will  bring 
on  discussions  which  will  draw  forth  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  merits  of  the  Question. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  public  meetings,   as  were  to  be 
anticipated,  are  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  petition.  Parliament  upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of 
the  Cor.iv  Laws.     One  of  the  least  objectionable  ihat   we 
have  yet  seen,  js  thai  of  the  .  lnc.Qrp.  ration   of  \Keavers.  in 
this, eh*;  and  much  as  we  differ  from  the  members  of  that 
body  on  tile  general  bearings  of  thi*  important  question, 
still  we  think  Mil;  Cuaig  deserves- praise  for  his  judicious 
conduct  evinced  on  this  occasion,  by  opposing  the  introduction 
of  other  matter  which  must  be  debated  upon  separate  grounds, 
and  quite  foreign  to  the  debate  upon  the  question  and  the  pe- 
tition before  them.     In  our  present  number  we  have  inserted 
the  proceedings  dt  a  meeting  held  at  Liverpool  upon  thesame 
subject,  and  which,  from  what- was  there  disclosed,  is. of  a 
still  more  important  nature.     For  several  weeks  past,   it 
has  been   very  generally   rumoured,    and    very   generally 
credited,   that  Ministers  had  abandoned   the  Com    Laws 
«-.s   a    Cabinet    Question.       The    meeting    at    Liverpool, 
liO'wever,    we     think,    completely    falsifies    the    report. — 
M  Mr.  Huskisson's -constituents"'    may  fairly  be  presum- 
ed to  be  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  Mr.    Uuskis- 
*<>n\s  intentions,,  nor  would  they  have  stood  forward  to  ad- 
vocate a  cause  which  their  chief,  and  li  his  administration,'''' 
had  deterrmnetr  to-reruiqui'sh.  "Tfie  "Corn  Laws  were  the 
ostensible,  but. the  supportof  Mr.  lluskisson  and  Mr.'  Bus. 
ltisson's  commercial  measures,  the  real  object  kept  in  view 
•b.y  the  Liverpool  Meeting.     Mr.  Booth  tells  us  this  in  lan- 
guage not  to  be  mistaken,    ,"  It- was  incumbent  on  Liver- 
pool'in  particular  to  declareits  adherer. be  to  the  principles 
which  have  begun  to  animate  the  Councils  of  the  Crown. — 
Other  places  may.hesitate;  they,  may  hold  back;  but  with 
•THE  constituents  of  Mr.  Huxkisso  \    hi-  is  Xi/ipomUe. 
We  jQwe  it  to  him  to  support  that  enlarged   t  j-uer 
'which  has  struggled   tulo  existence  during  his  admini- 
stration."    Th'!,  is,  we  say,  language  not  bs  mistaken. 
We  have  led  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  into  a  dilemma, 
and  into  a  situation  of  danger,  is  the  common  English  of 
Mr.  Booth's  speech,  and  we  must,  if  possible,  support  him 
in  it  and  bear  him  through  it.     Aye,  support  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  and  his  *«  enlarged  policy"  till  not  a  British  flag  waves 
j    in  the  port  of  Liverpool— till  foreign  flags  alone  fill  it,  and 
till  the  first  cannon  that  is  tired  in  hostilities  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  leaves  it  deserted. 

The  stoutest  advocates  of  the  Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity 
system,  even  "  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Huskisson,"  cannot 
deny  that  it  has  failed  in  every  point,  and  brought  sore 
mischief  upon  the  country.  They  cannot  deny  this,  but 
they  say,  wait  till  we  go  a  little  farther — till  we  go  to  the 
utmost— till  we  break  down  this  last  barrier  placed  against 
our  l>  enlarged  policy"  the  Corn  Laws,  and  reduce  that  trade 


smoothly,  nicely  and  advantageously,  and  wo  shall  make 
goods  so  cheap,  that  we  will  supply  and  beat  all  the  world. 
Fatal  error!  dreadful  delusion!  The  people  of  this  country 
want  work  and  wages,  when  they  would  readily  find  food 
in  abundance.  The  people  die  in  the  "  lanes  and  garrets" 
of  Cork  from  "absolute  hunger  and  want,"  not  because 
provisions  are  excessively  high  or  not  to  be  had,  but  because 
no  work  by  which  they  can  obtain  wages  is  to  be  had,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  and  clothing.  But 
we  are  told  that  if  they  get  corn  cheaper  they  would  with 
lower  wages  also  get  abundance  of  work,  that  this  nation 
would  overcome  all  competition,  and  again  command  the 
trade  of  the  world,  and  force  other  nations  to  take  our  goods 
in  exchange  for  their  grain.  We  deny  this  fatal  reasoning 
aud  gratuitous  assumption.  Every  official  document  which 
comes  in  our  way,  and  every  event  that  in  every  quarter  is 
passing  before  our  eyes,  or  within  the  sphere  of  our  infor- 
mation,  refutes  the  erroneous  proposition.  Other  nations 
will  not  allow  us  to  co.ne  into  competition  with  them 
at  all.  France,  Spain,  America  (North)  and  Russia, 
either  prohibit  our  goods  altogether,  or  lay  upon  them 
duties  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  and  from  none  of 
those  countries,  Russia  excepted,  can  we  or  do  we  ob- 
tain any  grain  of  any  description  in  return  for  our  goods. 
And  what  are  the  consequences  of  such  policy  ,an  the 
part  of  these  nations?  Why,  these  are,  that  their  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  increase  and  flourish  the  one  sup- 
porting the  other  as  the  best  and  surest  customer,  and  their 
national  revenues  increase  while  our  revenue  decreases,  and 
our  agriculture  and  our  manufactures  languish  and  decay. 
Fronrno  part  of  America,  North  or  South,  our  own  Colo- 
nies excepted,  and  from  no  part  of  Africa,  from  no  part  or 
port  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Turkey,  and  even  tVom  the  larger 
portion  of  Germany  do  we  receive  any  grain,  or  have  the 
inhabitants  any  to  give  us.  From  Holland,  from  Prussia, 
and  from  Poland  alone,  and  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black 
1  Sea  do  we  obtain  grain,  and  so  far  from  it  being  the  fact 
that  these  nations,  if  the  grain  trade  were  unshackled  are 
willing  to  take  our  goods  for  their  grain,  that  in  every  in- 
stance  they  reject  them,  and  depart  in  ballast  withspecie  or 
bills  0:1  London,  both  for  their  freight  and  their  cargoes. 
Oh!  but,  say  our  political  economists,  this  specie  must 
have  been  got  i'or  our  goods,  these  bills  must  he  paid  by  the 
proceeds  of  goods  which  had  been  sent  to  other  quarters. 
Not  so.  If  it  were  so  then  our  exports  of  goods  to  other 
quarters  would  increase  as  our  imports  of  grain  from  the 
countries  increased.  The  official  returns  dispel  the  delusion 
and  correct  the  error.  But  we  cannot,  say  they,  pay  these 
bills  or  obtain  this  specie  without  having  a  return  for  our  la- 
bour, in  our  favour  from  some  quarter  or  other,  at  leant 
we  cannot  continue  to  do  so  long.  Aye,  here  is  the 
truth,  the  solution  of  the  enigma"  we  cannot  do  so  long, 
and  we  will  not  do  long.  We  can  readily  conceive, 
that  a  nation  nrny  have,  as  we  at  present  have,  both 
specie  and  bills  to  spare,  and  that  with  thjsand  our  credit  we 
may  go  on  till  we  go  beyond  our  capital  and  our  rretlit,  when 
the  scource  of  supply  being  dried  up  we  mmt  stand  still, 
and  come  to  a  settlement  with  our  creditors,  who  must  take 
what  they  can  get,  which  cl  ses  the  concern  and  winds  up 
the    husitiPss.      Thniiirt^<iirl^^^j"«M2^'l»g^y»  ■■>-.. \  -„iTni 


Happen  ill  a  day,  in  a  month  or  in  an  ffaf,  it  win  mostTll- 
su redly  under  such  a  couise  of  proctdure  happen,  and  more 
severe  at  last,  for  we  should  like  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
world  out  of  British  territories,  or  even  in  them,  during  the 
last  three  years,  Foreign  trade  is,  or  has  been,  in  our  favour. 
The  capital  of  our  country,  we  may,  by  such  proceedings 
and  such  conduct  transfer  as  we  are  transferring  it  ii  into  the 
hands  of  Foreign  nations,  for  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
and  by  doing  so  destroy  our  own  capital,  and  paralize  all 
the  exertions  of  our  people. 

Look  at  France;  she  prohibits  the  importation  of  Foreign 
Grain,  and  by  so  doing,  she  enriches  her  agriculturists:  she 
prohibits  the  importation  of  Foreign  Manufactures,  and  she 
rears  up  and  cherishes  her  own.  Her  agriculturists  are  her 
secure  and  her  best  consumers,  and  her  wines  and  her  bran- 
dies, and  several  articles,  the  work  of  her  ingenious  people, 
which  can  grow  no  where  else,  and  be  got  no  where  else, 
always  command  her  a  Foreign  Trade,  and  a  trade  to  advant- 
age. The  command  of  the  tropical  world  enabled  us  once  to 
act  upon  similar  principles,  and  to  set  all  the  military  power 
of  France,  in  the  plenitude  of  Napoleon's  glory,  at  defiance. 
One  fact  is  worth  a  volume  of  declamatory  theory.  At 
this  moment,  weavers  in  France,  who  went  from  this  coun- 
try, are  obtaining  5d.  per  yard,  for  weaving  an  article  for 
which  they  can  scarcely  here  obtain  2d.  per  yard.  Very 
well-  then,  ask  our  political  economists,  how  can  France 
come  into  competition  with  us  in  any  market.  Competition! 
Why,  she  laughs  at  it.  She  does  not  want  it.  She  shuts 
you  out  of  her  market  altogether,  and  if  you  gave  them 
goods  for  a  penny  a  yard,  she  would  not  allow  her  people 
to  take  them.  Every  other  nation  who  carry  on  manufac- 
tures, are  as  far  as  they  can  go,  or  at  present  dare  go,  fol- 
lowing her  footsteps — hence  our  inactivity— henee  our  com- 
mercial embarassments.  We  may  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to, 
and  scoff  at  these  facts  as  long  as  we  please,  but  we  will  be 
compelled  to  open  them  to  the  truth,  when  we  shall  no 
longer  have  it  in  our  power  to  remedy  our  errors. 

Our  home  market — our  own  territories,  are  our  «brcst, 
our  best,  our  most  extensive  consumers  in  all  things,  which 
ourland,  orour ingenuity,  or  ourcapital, or  our  industry,  pro- 
duce. In  the  highest  article  of  export,  the  home  consump- 
tion, as  compared  to  the  foreign  trade,  is  as  three  to  one, 
while,  in  general,  it  is  as  ten — as  twenty,  nay,  as  one  hun- 
dred to  one!  Every  one  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  upon 
the  landed  interests,  and  those  classes  immediately  and  en 
tirtlv  connected  with  or  dependent  upon  them,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  internal  consumption  chiefly  depends. 
Derange,  undermine,  injure  those  interests,  reduce  them 
to  the  present  level  of  the  agricultural  poverty  and  misery 
on  the  Continent,  and  unless  they  are  reduced  to  that  state, 
no  relief,  even  according  to  the  political  economists,  can  be 
obtained  to  our  manufacturing  population,  and  we  shake 
to  pieces  all  our  manufacturing  establishments..  One  of  the 
Liverpool'  wiseacres  tells  us  about  a  landlord  who  obtains 
i;3U0  a-year  now,  for  what  thirty  years  ago  he  only  ob- 
tained £100.  Very  well;  and  he  spends  it  all,  and  spends 
it  all  in  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  productions  of  liritish 
manufactures,  industry,  trade,  and  commerce.  He  wears 
•tlm-e  coats  in  the  year,  in  place  of  one;  changes  his  shirt 
every  day,  in  place  of  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month;  other 
parrs  of  his  own  dress,  a;;d  the  dress  of  his  family,  are 
icgulatcd  in  proportion;  lie  requires  three  times  as  many. 
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servants  a«  he  then  had,  and  gives  to  each  four  times 
us  much  wages  who  Hgain  spend  the  whole  on  Bri- 
tish  manufactures.  The  agriculture  of  our  country 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  manufactures,  btrike 
i  a  v.  ay,  and  yen  ruin  the  latter,  as  surely  and  as  ef- 
fectually as  tF  a  Freridi  anny  Matched  through  our  laftS, 
and  burnt  down  every  cotton  mill  and  every  manufactory  of 
whatever  kind  that  are  in  it.  We  will  state  a  fact,  and  an 
important  fact,  hearing  irrcsistably  upon  the  point  before 
us.  Out  of  twenty  four  millions  Sterling  deposite  accounts 
iying  in  the  hands  of  the  different  Bankers  in  Scotland, 
above  one  hntfof  that  sum  is  lodged  in  receipt  accounts,  by 
people  exclusively  employed  in  and  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture; while  scarcely  a  farthing  of  such  accounts  belongs  to 
individuals  (labourers)  in  manufacturing  districts.  Touch 
the  former  seriously,  and  you  compel  these  capitalists  to  live 
sparingly  on  their  capital,  instead  of  living  upon  or  adding 
to  their  industry— you  strike  away  the  fpur  to  their  indus- 
try, their  intelligence,  aud  their  sobriety,  and  you  strike 
away  from  the  manufacturer  through  the  medium  of  their 
Bankers,  the  accommodation  which  that  capital  gives — 
.  The  war  against  the  one  pound  notes  would  have  destroyed 
the  capital  we  allude  to;  and  the  war  against  the  agricul- 
turists will  under  another  name  accomplish  the  fatal  mis- 
chief as  securely  and  as  effectually. 

We  prize  our  trade  and  our  manufactures  highly,  most 
hfrghtyl  we  would  contend  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood 
against  the  nation  or  nations  who  would  unjustly  and  for- 
cibly attempt  to  deprive  us  of  them,  or  any  one  of  the 
Sources  of  them;  we  lament  over  the  hardships  which  our 
population  sustain  deeply  and  sincerely;  but  in  proportion 
as  we  do  these,  we  deprecate  and  we  condemn  a  thoughtless, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  erroneous  system,  which,  instead  of 
increasing  trade  and  manufactures,  and  relieving  and  re- 
moving distress,  will  injure  the  former,  and  add  to  the  latter 
beyond  all  calculation. 

Let  facts  speak  and  documents  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted bear  us  out  in  our  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  not 
an  article  in  our  export  list,  which  does  not  testify  the 
ruth— the  important  truth*.  We  shall  pick  out  a  few  of 
;  ..e  minor  items  at  random,  before  we  grapple  with  the  more 
gigantic  sums. 

Exported, 
1H25 — ^Haberdashery  and  Milhnery,         .  .     £30. ,111 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts,         .  .         (a)  $5,818 

Butter  and  Cheese lr>7,7!M 

Lealher  in  every  t.hape,         .         .         .         940,!>43 
Books  printed,  ....  .*S0,3.>2 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Ware,  .  71,644 

While  we  remark  that  even  these  exports,  from  branches, 
certainly  no  mean  item*  in  our  national  trade  and  industry, 
go  entirely  to  our  transmarine  possessions,  we  may  safely 
state  of  the  first,  that  the  tenant  lasses  in  Glasgow  alone, 
wear  as  much  as  is  exported;  of  the  .second,  that  they  break 
as  much  annually  as  is  exported,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  that  thin  city  consumes  more  of  each  than  all  our 
exports  put  together!  Of  the  fifth,  that  Sir  Walter  tfcott 
writes  nearly  to  that  valueyearly;  while  two  periodical  pub- 
lications, Blackwood's  Magazine  and  theQiMRTEitLY 
Ukview,  greatly  exceeds  the  book  exports  in  value;  and 
of  tht  last,  that  there  is  ai  many  new  houses  built  in  Glas- 
gow in  four  months  as  wculd  require  the  whole  export  sum 
to  furnish. 
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But  we  turn  to  more  jjigantir  returns.  Let  uft  attend  to 
them. 

Consumed.  Exported. 

Sugar.  3.000.000  cwts.              £9,000,000  £1,500,000 

Soap,  1 17.41*9.122  lbs.              \   -  mQ  00()  .--  ft7n 

Candles,  1  17-050,252  lb*  (h)  ]   ^wm.wo  177,0/0 

Beer  (c)  7,441.748  hrls.  50s.     18,603,370  49,353 

Leather,  48.073.1 17  lbs.           )   „  M]Q  0f)n  -40  q4o 

Do.  Skins,  1K3.254  doz.            j  8,000,000  740,  J4 6 
B.  Spirits.  24,000,009  galls.         10,000.00 

Teas,  22,512,206  lbs.                   5,500,000  67,531 

and  so  in  every  article  of  the  catalogue,  with  the  exception  I 
of  Cotton  Goods,  Linens,  and  Woollens,  wHich  in  the  two 
first  may  be  taken  as  nearly  three  to  ope,  and  in  the  latter 
(exports  £6,000,000)  at  least  eight  to  one,"\vhile  of  the 
portion  of  these  exports  exported  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  each  article  goes  to  our  own  transmarine  settle- 
ments. 

If  we  look  at  our  Shipping  Trade,  we  shall  still  find  our 
home  (and  we  account  our  Colonial  Possessions  as  home) 
portion  of  it  greatly  preponderate.  By  Par.  Pap.  No. 
303,  of  1824,  the  latest  where  the  returns  are  complete,  it 
stands  thus: — 

Cleared  Outwards.      JShips.  Tons. 

1823 British 7,065        1,418,389 

do Foreign 3,441  564,805  I 

11,406        1,983,194 
Employed  in  Col.  trade,       2,783  726,025  all  British. 

Remains 8,623        1,257,169 

Brit.  Ships  in  For.  Trade,   4,524  853,584 

Do.  in  Colonial 2,783  726,025 

Total  in  Foreign 7,307        1,579,509 

Coasters,  Whale  and  Her- 
ring Fisheries — United 
Kingdom 116,608        8,344,857 

Grand  Total 123,915        9,924,366 

Our  Imports  (1824)  stand  thus  from  all  parts    £36,146,448 
Of  which  from  our  own  Possessions,        .        18,905,736 

Our  Exports  thus  to  all  parts,        .  (d)  £58,218,596 

Of  which  from  our  own  Possessions,        .        16,351,838 

So  that  we  stand  in  reality  very  independent  of  Foreigners, 
and  might  be  rendered  much  more  so. 

We  are  struggling  to  bring  down  the  price  of  wages  and 
provisions  to  a  level  with  Foreigners,  when  taking  all  cir- 
cumstances into  account,  we  should  be  endeavouring  to  raise 
and  to  keep  up  these.  Neither,  will  make  or  enable  us  to 
beat  them  in  their  own  markets,  though  the  attempt  on  our 
part  will  certainly  enable  them  to  beat  us  in  various  places. 
Ireland  has  abundance  of  cheap  provisions,  and  yet  Ireland 
is  miserable,  because  she  is  half  idle  or  her  people  labour  on 
her  soil  for  what  yields  them  no  adequate  return — no  return 
to  keep  them  from  starvation: — they  want  a  market  for  their 
agricultural  industry,  and  if  we  give  it  to  them  in  Ireland 
or  in  Great  Britain,  the  bettered  condition  of  7,000,000  of 
people  will  take  offa  greater  quantity  of  our  manufactures, 
than  any  or  all  the  nations  of  Europe  now  do,  and  with  other 
quarters  of  the  world  we  shall  always  retain  our  share  of  any 
trade  that  is  worth  the  having,  in  every  article  which  we 
may  produce.  Similarly  also  would  our  manufactures  be 
increased  did  we  do  as  we  might  do,  by  judicious  measures 
and  assistance,  remove  the  poverty  and  the  misery  which 
prevails  in  vast  districts  of  the  Highlands  and  the  islands  of 
Scotland,     and   spread   people   upon  immense  districts  of 


improveable  lands  throughout  the  UmteirR.ingdom,  instead 
of  placing  ourselves  amidst  wild  naked  savages  and  sickly 
swamps,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere,'  attended  as 
these  things  are  with  an  enormous  expenditure  to  the 
country. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  our  own  subjects,  the  capital 
and  industry  of  our  own  dominions  against  all  the  efforts 
and  competition  of  Foreigners  in  these  dominions,  is  the 
effectual  way  to  secure  our  prosperity  and  to  remove  our 


(a)The  exports  of  these  articles  will  at  once  shew  us  how 
the  trade  is  taken  up  by  other  countries.  By  Par.  Pap. 
1821,  it  appears  that  the  export  of  Earthenware  of  all  sorts 
in  1815,  were  £716,215,  of  which  the  United  States  took  to 
the  value  of  £226,393.  Now  we  believe  those  States  do  not 
take  to  the  value  of  £l  sterling.  They  manufacture  for 
themselves. 

(b)  Soap England,  hard  ..73,770,014  lbs. 

;       soft....  5,188.782  ... 

Scotland,  hard...  8,293,052  ... 

soft....  1,872,65J  ... 

'    88, 124,499  lbs.  and  add  \  for 

Ireland,  gives 117,499,132  lbs. 

Candles.. England, tallow  83,355,740  lbs. 
— -         '  — —       sperm       785,765  ... 

Scotland,  4,680,884  ... 

.87,812, 1 89 lbs.  andaddifor 
Ireland,  gives ..1 17,012,485  lbs. 

(c)  Beer England,  strong    $,599,456 

_       tulle      1,519.465 

Scotland,  strong.   -   121.112 

table         201,715 


■'-•;   7,441,748  brls.say  50s.  each. 
(d)  £10,188,596  of  this  Colonial  and  Foreign  Produce 
the  export  also  of  cotton  goods  is  overrated  by  this  official 
value  about  £13,000,000  beyond  the  declared  or  real  value, 
distress.    Our  extensive  domuilohs,  extending  into  every 
climate,  will  produce,  one  part  what  another  requires,  and 
altogether  such  productions  of  our  manufacturing  and.  agri- 
cultural skill  as  can  r»o  where  else  be  found,  and  which  will, 
after  supplying  all  our  own  wants  in  every  corner  of  our  do- 
minions, leave  a  surplus  which  will  command  trade  with 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  our  manufacturing  prospe- 
rity which  gives  life  and  value  to  our  landed  interests,  but 
wc  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  equally  obvious,  that 
the  land,  or  the  produce  of  the  land,  reduced  in  value  one 
half,  or  even  one  fourth,  would  go  very  nigh  to  destroy  all 
our  manufactures  of  every  description  whatsoever.  The 
agriculturists  could  live  as  they  did  live  one  hundred  years 
ago,  but  living  as  they  did  then  live,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
this  portion  of  the  community,  and  those  again  dependent 
upon  them,  could  have  nothing  to  spare  for  impiovements, 
or  to  give  for  manufactures,  and  consequently,  the  manu- 
facturers being  half  employed,  or  without  employment, 
would  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  grain,  eithgr 
home  or  foreign. 

What  relief,  we  ask,  can  grain  reduced  to  one  half  of  its 
present  price  give  to  the  weaver,  who  is  only  earning  at  hi* 
loom  4s.  6  J.  a  week?  Even  if  he  got  it  for  nothing  he  would 
still  be  miserable.  Even  if  such  a  reduction  gave  him  em- 
ployment, which  wc  do  not  think  it  would,  but  the  reverse, 
the  relief  would  only  be  as  a  grain  in  the  balance.  If  our 
political  economists  and  our  grain  hunters,  think  they  can 
reduce  the  value  of  our  productions  and  consequently  of  the 


whole  re. ital  of  our  country  one  half,  and  still  pay  our  na- 
tional burdens,  and  the  expense  of  our  national  establish- 
ments, why  then,  they  are  cleverer  men  than  they  them- 
selves believe  themselves  to  be,  or  than  the  world,  wild 
us  it  is.witlvtheory  and  speculation,  can  possibly  allow  them 
to  be. 

That  the  present  Corn  Laws,  may  he  placed  upon  a-more 
steady  footing  is  probable,  and  if  so,  desirable;  but  a  Free 
Trade  in  Corn,  such  as  is  generally  clamoured  for,  seals  the 
fate  of  our  country.  From  being  "  the  head'"'  amongst 
nations,  we  will  become  '*  the  tail."  When  real  scarcity 
assails  us,  let  us  have  grain  without  duty,  from  what- 
ever quarter  we  can  obtain  it,  but  when  not  exposed  to 
scarcity,  let  our  own'  interests  be  firmly  and  completely 
protected. 

To  depress  the  agricultural  interests  will  instantly  throw 
all  the  less  productive  soils  out  of  cultivation,  make  us  de- 
pendent upon  the  whim  of  other  nations,  and,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  upon  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  perhaps  at  war 
with  us,  and  besides  all  these  evils,  throw  a  vast  additional 
number  of  labourers  upon  markets  already  glutted  with 
labour.  The  grazing  districts  of  the  country  will  suffer 
equally  with  the  grain  districts.  Both  will  be  made  ex-  , 
ceedingly  poor,  and  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  still 
worse,  and  yet  all  these  events  would  only  be  the  beginning 
of  sorrows  and  confusion  which  we  dare  neither  allude  to 
nor  dwell  upon.  It  is  impossible,  we. think,  to  point  out 
the  results  in  stronger  and  more  emphatic  language  than  is 
done  in  the  following  few  short  extracts  taken  from  the 
evidence  of  William  Jacob,  Esq.  as  delivered  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821. 
It  runs  thus: — 

If  the  Legislature  were  to  abrogate  the  present  corn  laws, 
and  to  render  the  trade  in  earn  free,  what  effect  would  it 
produce  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country?— It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  even  the  immediate  effect  without 
other  data,  such  as  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  next 
harvest. 

Supposing  it  were  enacted,  that  five  years  from  this  time 
the  present  restrictions  on  trade  in  corn  should  cease,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  this  country  af:er- 
ward>?—  It  would  drive  out  of  cultivation  the  poorer  lands, 
which  require  the  greatest  portion  of  labour,  and  as  our 
present  distress  arises  principally  from  want  of  employment, 
we  should  thereby  destroy  the  cultivation  of  those  lands 
which  give  employment  to  the  greater  number. 

Would  not  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  be  to  drive  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  now  smployed  in  agriculture  into  other 
branches  of  industr;  .'-Undoubtedly,  if  they  could  find 
employment  in  them. 

Arc  you  aware  of  any  branch  of  industry  in  the  country 
that  is  now  understocked  with  labour? — I  know  of  none. 

Would  not  then  the  effect  of  such  an  interference,  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  be  to  take  uway  the 
industry  of  one  class  of  people,  from  one  mode  of  employ- 
ment and  direct  it  to  another?— It  might  direct  it  to  the 
other;  but  unless  there  was  an  absorbing  power  in  that  other, 
it  could  not  be  employed. 

With  your  knowledge  of  agriculture,  is  it  possible  to  ap- 
ply the  callous  hands  of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  any 
purpose  of  manufacture? — To  very  few  purposes;  and  to 
fewer  still,  of  those  minuter  operations  which  the  gieat  ex- 
tent to  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried  in  this  country 
renders  necessary. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  poor, 
and  requires  a  greater  degree  of  work  to  give  it  u  state  of 
fertility,  the  population  upon  that  soil  will  increase  in  i-ro-: 
portion  to  the  labour  that  is  employed  upon  it? — Certainly. 

If  we  could  procure  our  corn  for  three  fourths  of  the  pre- 
sent cost,  should  we  not  have  an  increased  demand  for  our 
manufactures,  and  also  increased  meansof  purchasing  then,? 


Certainly  not;  -we  shou  Id  have  diminished  means  nf '  pufffiat: 
ing  them,  because  the  consumption  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  depends  on  agriculture  is  the  largest,  and  if 
their  means  of  purchasing  are  limited  or  diminished  hy  a 
diminution  in  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  their  con- 
sumption of  manufactures  must  be  lessened.  t 

Would  the  whole  country  together  be  more  or  less  wealthy? 
1  really  cannot  say;  I  have  never  contemplated  the  possibi- 
lity of  corn  being  produced  like  the  air;  1  am  persuaded  the 
whole  country  would  be  more  miserable;  it  would  be  ihe 
ruin  of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  by  the  loss  of  capi- 
tal to  the  landholders,  and  of  industry  to  the  labourers. 

If  England  could  obtain  the  whole  corn  it  at  prrsent  con- 
sumes, with  three  fourths  of  the  capital  and  labour  now  ex  - 

pended.  would  she  be  poorer  or  richer  in  consequence? 

The  country  might  possibly  be  ultimately  richer,  it  we  could 
conceive  a  continuation  of  peace  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years, 
the  annihilation  of  ambition  in  all  other  countries,  the  ab- 
stinence from  all  other  pursuits  amongst  men  in  this  coun- 
try, but  that  of  getting  money,  and  the  abolition  of  all  ideas 
of  honour,  and  literature  and  distinction:  if  we  resolved 
every  thing  into  that  simple  operation  of  getting  money, 
perhaps  we  might  get  richer;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that 
by  the  great  destruction  of  the  present  inducements  to  mental 
and  bodily  exertions,  some  ages,  if  not  centuries,  might 
elapse,  before  wealth  would  be  so  increased;  the  effect  on 
industry,  and  consequently  on  wealth,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  any  class  of  society,  cannot  be 
calculated  by  abstract  computation.  • 

Could  not  the  hard  and  callous  hands  of  the  labourers  be 
employed  advantageously  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
the  making  of  bridges,  and  the  digging  of  canals,  if  they 
could  be  spared  from  their  employment  oo  the  land?— Ves, 
if  there  was  employment  for  them;  but  if  the  land  be  un- 
cultivated, the  forming  canals,  and  even  roads  and  bridges, 
would  beunproductive  employments. 

On  whom  does  the  expense  of  building  bridges  princi- 
pally fall?_On  the  land.         -  . .        -■       h      ]     ■ 

Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  a 
country  to  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  produce 
of  other  countries  than  upon  its  own?— Certainly  not. 
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